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Art. 1—Report from the Select Committee on Dramatic Litera- 
ture; with the Minutes of Evidence. Ordered to be printed 
by the House of Commons, 1832. 


A sELECT committee of either House of Parliament, considered 
with reference to the extent of its powers, may be regarded as one 
of the most singular tribunals that can be found in any country ; it 
is altogether anomalous, the principles on which it is founded, so 
far as those principles are developed in practice, being in several 


instances at variance with the whole spirit of our constitution. The 
latitude to which the members of a select committee are empow- 
ered to push their inquiries, cannot be paralleled at any era pn 
history, nor is it until we open the records of the inquisition itself, 
that we are able to find a precedent affording any thing like an ade- 
quate resemblance to it. Courts of justice, ieee of inquiry, every 
branch of the civil administration, is obliged to observe a common 
system of restriction on the admission of evidence which is offered 
before them ; the written law and the traditions of the courts have 
considerably circumscribed the right of interrogation in the case of 
witnesses in all trials, whether of a civil or criminal nature. But 
a parliamentary select committee aapyees to enjoy a complete ex- 
emption from all disabilities of the kind; it is the chartered liber- 
tine of the state, and trespasses with impunity on those boundaries 
and distinctions which, in all other eyes, appear to be inviolable. 
In fact, the range of inquisitorial jurisdiction to which a select 
committee may lay claim, is measured, on most occasions, only by 
the capricious curiosity of the members who compose it. 
Tremendous as is the machine placed at the disposal of the 
select committees, it has been employed with mercy. We hear no 
complaints of abuse, and tempting as are the facilities to indulge a 
spirit of prying curiosity on the part of the individuals constituting 
the committees, we do not find that they have yielded to the seduc- 
tion, but that, on, the contrary, a great deal of practical benefit has 
arisen from their exertions. We do not wish to speculate on the 
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robable consequences of maintaining a tribunal such as that we 
~ described ; but, so far as experiment goes, we are fully war- 
ranted in saying, that the advantages of which it has been produc- 
tive, are quite sufficient to induce us to be indifferent to the possible 
evils which may arise from it. ‘These committees have beenthe means 
of gathering together, from sources to which no access by ordina 
channels could be obtained, a quantity of materials, from time to 
time, which compose some of the most remarkable records to be 
met with in any country. This is owing not so much to the unli- 
mited power of each committee to make inquiries upon a given 
subject, but to the constitution of the committee ; for it is usually 
composed of men of various shades of opinion, a considerable _por- 
tion being friendly to one view of the case, another set absolutely 
opposing the former, whilst the remainder form the representatives 
of an intermediate series of opinions between both. The interest 
which each party feels in supporting his peculiar speculation, stimu- 
lates all to the minutest inquiries ; and this, in the end, insures a 
thorough examination of every possible aspect of a given question. 
The reports and minutes of evidence drawn up by select commit- 
tees in Putianiat, are therefore amongst the most precious and 
interesting of our records. 

No document of this nature has been put forth for some years 
which more strikingly places under our consideration the peculiari- 
ties which characterize the proceedings of a select committee. The 
state of that great branch of our literature, the drama, to say 
nothing of its importance in other points of view, had long 
attracted the attention of the public. In every civilized country 
theatrical amusements are of sufficient consequence to be worthy 
of the national care ; and it is only natural that they should be so, 
since the primary object of contriving them is to please the public 
in general. But though the drama may be said to form a proper 
subject of every man’s interference, still its immediate manage- 
ment is so circumstanced, as to give it the character, in some 
respect, of a private property, and thus it is that our theatrical 
establishments are nhadil precisely on the principle of an ordi- 
nary commercial concern, the transactions of which o not properly 
constitute subjects on which the public may animadvert. Here 
then is a perplexity: the right of influencing in a direct manner 
the source of their amusements belongs to every people as a sort of 
natural privilege ; they are the parties most interested, and it 
seems to be but natural that they should have the fullest opportu- 
nity of modifying those amusements to their own views of what is 
innocent, fal what may be looked at without danger. But then 


they have to guard against an infringement of the well understood 
jurisdiction of eer over that which the law declares to be 


their possession. ‘Theatres are private property, and it is perfectly 
impossible to mark out the line where public interference should 
begin, and where personal right should cease, to possess its privi- 
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lege of privacy. In complicated matters of this nature, the public 
wal be always neutral, and hence it is that we have been so long 
without knowing any thing of what may be called the domestic 
history of the stage. The law could not interfere ; the ordinary 
authorities felt that they had no jurisdiction in such matters; and 
it was reserved for the anomalous tribunal of a select committee 
to undertake an investigation at once so delicate and important, as 
the sequel will testify. On the 3lst of May, 1832, a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was appointed to inquire into 
the state of the laws affecting dramatic literature. Having sat at 
intervals during the succeeding six weeks, and having in that inter- 
val examined a host of managers and players—having sifted eve 
character in every rank of the dramatis persone, from Richard the 
Third to the man that imitates the pl go behind the scenes; 
having listened with admirable patience to the expressions of mor- 
tified pride from the patrons of the majors, and heard the tri- 
umphant tone of well-earned prosperity from the mouths of the lovers 
of the minors; having further withstood the metrical remonstrances 
of disappointed poets, and the tedious prose of unrequited authors ; 
the committee, we say, came to a series of conclusions, which are, 
through the medium of the large volume before us, submitted to 
the consideration of the public. The principal points connected 
with the present state of dramatic literature, which the committee 
thought it of importance to endeavour to illustrate, may be enume- 
rated as follows :—The licensing of theatres, the licensing of plays, 
the exclusive privileges claimed by the two metropolitan theatres of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, and, lastly, the very peculiar 
hardships to which dramatic authorship is exposed. These various 
points may be illustrated in the order in which they succeed each 
other. 

The master of the revels, in ancient times, was the manager of 
the King’s amusements ; and we find, that the first of these officers 
who examined plays and allowed theatres, lived in the latter end of 
Elizabeth’s reign. Before that period the licenses for theatres were 
granted not only by the crown directly, but by all noblemen above 
the dignity of baron. But, in point of fact, the chief controul of 
all stage exhibitions, was in the hands of the Privy Council or the 
Star Chamber ; for it seems, that in those olden times, players and 
play-wrights were particular objects of vigilance with the political 
sentinels of the period. By degrees this jurisdiction was trans- 
ferred to the Lord Chamberlain, in whose hands it has remained 
ever since. The power of licensing theatres, with which this of- 
ficer is invested, appears on examination to be placed ona strangely 
ludicrous footing, and we should dwell upon i’; as a curiosity, were 
we not induced by its still greater interest to pass to another branch 
of his Lordship’s jurisdiction, namely, the power of licensing plays. 
It is well known, that the Lord Chamberlain usually devolves the 

uty of examining plays on an officer of his own appointment, and 
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that the present incumbent is no other than Mr. George Colman, 
pia chiefly for his ingenuity in reconciling an extraordin 
freedom of speech in himself as a play-wright, with an exceeding] 
intolerant jealousy of the exercise of a similar liberty on the part 
of others. The manner in which Mr. Colman has executed the 
duties of his important trust, has not failed to develope the extreme 
inconvenience, to say nothing of the folly, of applying a system 
which involves the continuance of such a functionary to so atl ht- 
ened an era as the present. Indeed, there is scarcely a Rettod in 
theatrical history, since the institution of the office of licenser, in 
which the influence exercised over that officer, by the peculiar 
nature of his power, did not lead to acts worthy of eternal ridicule. 
It would be impossible for us, by any description, to communicate 
a notion of the real official functionary at all approaching in fidelity 
to that which Mr. Colman himself supplies. His examination was 
long, but it will repay perusal by its very amusing variety. 

It was in February, 1824, that the Lord Chamberlain of England 
had to congratulate himself on the auspicious event of the accession 
of Mr. George Colman to his office, in the character of examiner of 
plays. An old offender, thought his Lordship, would make an ex- 
cellent turnkey, and, as Mr. Colman had a very extensive experi- 
ence of the road, he very cunningly appointed him to watch the 


marauders. The charge imposed on Mr. Colman on acceptin 
office, is contained in the oath required of him on entering it ; ant 
all that it appears to bind the party to, is to be a true and faithful 
servant to the ee a hinder as far as he can whatever may in 


any wise be hurtful or prejudicial to his Majesty’s royal person, 
state, crown, or dignity, snd not only hinder it, but also reveal it to 
the Chamberlain, or some member of the Privy Council. ‘The 
only part of the oath which has the least reference to the office 
itself, consists of a single brief sentence, in which the examiner 
pledges himself to serve the King truly and faithfully in the place 
and quality of examiner of all plays, tragedies, comedies, operas, 
interludes, or any other entertainment of the stage, of what deno- 
mination soever, and lastly, that he shall be objediealt to the Lord 
Chamberlain. Mr. Colman being asked in his examination in 
what sense he understood the obligation to serve his Majeety faith- 
fully as to the examination of plays, replied, that he considered it 
as rg him to take care that nothing should be introduced 
into plays which was profane or indecent, or morally or politically 
improper for the stage. He wished it to be known, however, that he 
was not the person who licensed—he merely examined the plays, 
and stated his opinion of each performance to the Chamberlain, 
who acted on this report as his Lordship thought fit. Mr. Colman 
declared to the committee, that he no further interfered directly 
than by recommending the omission of any palpably exception- 
able passage, such as all oaths, together with religious expres- 
sions and allusions too sacred for the stage ; and whet he cons!- 
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dered to be palpably exceptionable, consisted, according to his own 
explanation, of personal and political allusions, downright gross- 
ness and indecency, any thing that would be profane, or which 
any candid man must say was improper. This is Mr. Colman’s 
theory, and now for his practice. We select the following amus- 
ing dialogue between this gentleman and some very facetious, but 
very unmerciful member of the select committee, as affording a 
striking demonstration of the agreement between what Mr. Col- 
man says, and what Mr. Colman does : 


‘ The committee have heard of your cutting out of a play the epithet 
“angel,” as applied to a woman ?—Yes, because it is a woman, I grant, 
but it is a celestial woman. It is an allusion to the scriptural angels, which 
are celestial bodies. Every man who has read his Bible understands what 
they are, or if he has not, I will refer him to Milton. 

‘Do you recollect the passage in which that was struck out ?—No, I 
cannot charge my memory with it. I do not recollect that I struck out an 
angel or two, but most probably I have at some time or other. 

‘ Milton’s angels are not ladies ?—No, but some scriptural angels are 
ladies, I believe. If you will look at Johnson’s Dictionary, he will tell 
you they are celestial persons, commanded by God to interfere in terres- 
trial business, 

‘ Supposing you were to leave the word ‘‘ angel” in a play or farce, will 
you state your opinion as to what effect it would have on the public mind ? 
—It is impossible for me to say what effect it would have ; I am not able 
to enter into the breasts of every body who might be in gallery, pit, or 
boxes. 

‘ But you must have some reason for erasing it 7—Yes, because it alludes 
to a scriptural personage. 

‘ Must an allusion to Scripture have un immoral effect ?—I conceive all 
Scripture is much too sacred for the stage, except in very solemn scenes 
indeed, and that to bring things so sacred upon the stage becomes profane. 

‘ What would be the result of using ordinary oaths, such as Damme, 
or any thing of that sort?—I think it is immoral and improper, to say 
nothing of the vulgarity of it in assemblies where high characters and 
females congregate; I certainly think it is improper, and beyond that, I 
believe you will find there are Acts of Parliament where swearing is re- 
strained under a penalty. 

‘Do you speak from your experience as to the immoral effect, or is it 
your opinion merely ?—It is my opinion of the practice in general. 1 have 
seen a great deal of the stage undoubtedly, and so far I can speak from 
experience. I think nobody has gone away from a theatre the better for 
hearing a great deal of cursing and swearing. , 

‘ How do you reconcile the opinion you have just given with your making 
use of those terms, such as Damme, or any of those small oaths which you 
say are immoral and improper, to say nothing of their vulgarity, in some 
of your own compositions which have met with great success on the stage? 
—If I had been the examiner I should have scratched them out, and would 
do so now; I was in a different position at that time, I was a careless im- 
moral author, I am now the examiner of plays. I did my business as an 
author at that time, and I do my business as an examiner now. 
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‘Do you suppose that those plays of yours (which were so pleasing to 
the public, and are acted still with great success, from which you have not 
the power of erasing those small oaths) have done much mischief to the 
morals of the town ?—They have certainly done no good, and I am sorry 
I inserted the oaths. As a moral man, one gets a little wiser as one goes 
on, and I should be very happy to relieve my mind from the recollection of 
having written those oaths. 

‘ Do you mean to say you regret being the author of “ John Bull ?”— 
No, that is a different thing ; 1 might not be sorry to have made a good 
pudding, but if there are any bad plums in it, I should be glad to have 
them out. 

‘ But do you not think that what you call the bad plums contributed to 
the success of the piece ?—No, certainly not; it is from habit; the actors 
think it hammers the thing stronger if they use a ‘‘ damme,” for which 
they are liable to ferty shillings penalty. I will give you an instance in 
one of my own plays. Habit has made it forcible and strong to say 
«“ damme,” but if ‘“ hang me” were generally adopted, it would be as 
strong: that is perfectly harmless to me, though not to the person hanged, 
and it would be quite as forcible to the audience. Sir Simon Rochdale, 
in John Bull, says, ‘‘ Damn me, if it isn’t the brazier!” Now, putting a 
gentleman in that position is wrong; in the first instance, morally so; if 
he happened to make a mistake, and it was not the brazier, he would be 
damned. Now, if he said ‘‘ Hang me if it isn’t the brazier !” would not 
that do as well? 

‘ In that play also you talk of Eve, there is a very good joke about Eve; 
one of the characters has no more idea of something, than Eve had of pin- 
money. Do you call that improper ?—Yes, that had better be omitted. 

‘ But the audience are always struck with that ?—Yes; but I think all 
allusions to the Scripture had better be avoided ; and recollect, I only re- 
commend to the managers to leave it out ; if they do not choose to leave it 
out I say nothing further about it. My directions to them, if directions 
they can be called, begin, ‘‘ Please to omit the following underlined pas- 
sages,’ and they do omit them or not as they please.’—pp. 59, 60. 


Mr. Colman’s repentance comes to maturity under very unlucky 
circumstances. As a popular play-wright, he cared not a farthing 
about the effect of a “«amme” on the audience: he was an 
“‘ immoral author,” he tells us himself, and did his business as 
an author; but now he is an examiner of plays, he “ does his 
business,” he declares, “ as an examiner ;’—aye, Mr. Colman, and 
you take about four hundred pounds a year to boot, as the reward 
of your tardy loyalty to virtue. What strange figures does the 
current of some men’s lives describe in their course! This repre- 
sents a straight line, another is obliquely directed ; but the career of 
such persons as Mr. Colman resembles, for all the world, the well 
known form of an acute angle, one-half of the life one way, the 
other in a totally different direction, each decussating with and 
tending to the extreme point of opposition from its fellow. 


It appears, from Mr. Colman’s evidence, that the licensing of 
theatres, and the licensing of plays, are in this day the merest 
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forms, the most unsubstantial shadows that ever yet imposed on 
the credulity of mankind. The Chamberlain, aan the oe 
lain’s esquire, the Don Quixote and the redoubted Sancho of the 
stage, buckle on the armour of Queen Elizabeth’s day, and sally- 
ing forth, brandish their rust-eaten spears, to the infnite amuse - 
ment of even his Majesty’s gravest subjects. Players and ma- 
nagers literally laugh at my Lord Chamberlain, and his jurisdic- 
tion, and are just as aay intimidated by his menaces,as the Bishop 
of London would be frightened by an anathema from Rome. Even 
Mr. Colman acknowledges as much, so that it requires but a little 
combination and energy, to enable all whom it may concern, to 
cast down the glove of defiance before the Chamberlain, and the 
learned Panza at his heels, and then we shall see if one of the 
most babarous institutions which disgraced ancient times, be now 
capable of sustaining itself amongst an enlightened people. Even 
as it is, the Lord Chamberlain, or his examiner of plays, seems 
to be utterly destitute of the power of enforcing the authority of 
one of the claims of the other. Mr. Colman ae that in one 
encounter at least he was worsted by the firmness of an opponent. 
This gentleman, in the wantonness of authority, deemed himself 
justified in placing oratorios in the same schedule as all dramatic 
performances, with respect to his fees; that is to say, he de- 
manded his fee of two guineas for a license to authorize the per- 
formance of an oratorio. The name of this piece was Joseph 
and his Brethren ; Mr. Hawes, the proprietor of it, obtained his 
licence, but when called on to pay Mr. Colman two guineas, he 
laughed at the examiner. “ He played it,” says the latter, in 
reply to a question by one of the committee, “ he played it, and 
chuckled at his triumph, and sung and roared away. His oratorio 
went on; he had his licence, and I had not my two guineas.” 
Thus it appears, that dramatic performances do take place without 
paying the fees ; and whilst Mr. Colman cannot deny that this is 
the case, he comes off by the ingenious assertion, that if unlicensed 
performances take place, so do laknes robberies, but that the one 
was as much contrary to law as the other. The committee seems 
to have been satisfied with this answer, and, of course, never 
directed Mr. Colman’s attention to the important difference be- 
tween the two cases in this respect, namely, that whilst highway 
robbers are regularly eaibuaiak and punished according to law, 

rformers of unlicensed plays are neither prosecuted nor pun- 
ished at all. With respect to the power of the Lord Chamber- 
lain in theatrical matters, the committee propose certain modifica- 
tions, which it is not improbable we shall ultimately find carried 
into effect. They recommend that the een to license the- 
atres throughout the metropolis, and in places of royal residence, 
should be exclusively in the Lord Chamberlain, and that his juris- 
diction should be extended twenty miles round London ; and that 
his Lordship should be empowered to grant liberty to all licensed 
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theatres to perform the legitimate drama, or any other cies of 
dramatic entertainment, not excepted to by the censor. But as it 
is very properly conceded by the committee, that the number of 
theatres should, in some measure, be under the controul of the 
public, they have proposed the following important regulation : 


‘ And your committee would therefore respectfully submit to the 
House, that if a requisition, signed by a majority of the resident house. 
holders in any large and populous parish or district, be presented to the 
Chamberlain, praying for his licence to a new theatre in the said parish or 
district, the Chamberlain should be bound to comply with the public wish, 
Your committee. are of opinion, that all abuse in the exercise of the 
licence thus granted, would be effectually prevented, by leaving to the 
Chamberlain the power of applying to the Home Department for the 
summary suppression of any theatre which may notoriously have outraged 
the conditions of its license, or the rules of public decorum.’—p. 4. 


The committee next recommend an alteration in the present 
regulations respecting the licensing of plays. The strange princi- 
ple on which Mr. Colman exacts his emoluments, will be duly 
appreciated, when it is known that he makes the same charge for a 
_ that he does for a five act nam § This is an improvement, 
no doubt, but it leaves the examiner of plays in the very same con- 


dition of imbecility as before. It is universally allowed, that the 


corrections of the censor have no influence whatever on the actors 
who perform at the minor theatres. If the censor strikes outa 
“ damme,” or a profane expression, the actor in whose part the 
obnoxious phrase occurs, will very seldom submit to the dictation 
of the examiner, or if he choose to exclude the actual language of 
the author in such instances, it is only that he may substitute what 
is infinitely more coarse and mischievous in its place. Thus it 
appears, that the power of the Chamberlain is effective only so far 
as the convenience of those to whom it applies will allow. His 
authority may be disobeyed, his ordinances may be despised ; he has 
yord certain means of vindicating the one, or of enforcing the 
er. 

Thus much, by way of introduction, we thought it necessary to 
lay before the reader, in order to prepare him for the consideration 
of the subject, which forms, in our estimation, the most important 
of all those taken into consideration by the committee, we mean 
the subject of dramatic literature. A great deal of curious and 
authentic information under this head, is collected in the evidence 
before us, and it sets in the clearest light the gross and intolerable 

ievances to which dramatic authors are at this moment liable. 

everal of these gentlemen who have written the most popular of 
the recent productions for the stage, have been prea in refer- 
ence to this subject, which has been likewise illustrated by the 
answers to occasional questions addressed to witnesses not imme- 
diately connected with the literary branch of the drama. 
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Captain Forbes, a principal proprietor of Covent Garden 
Theatre, states, that his establishment, and that of Drury Lane, 
pay between them, to authors, a sum of 3,000/. a year. Last 
year, the proprietors of Covent Garden paid a sum of 1,750/. m 
which was included the remuneration to Mr. Sheridan Knowles, 
for the Hunchback. The maximum sum given for literary assist- 
ance at the two great theatres, is 900/., st’ 


that sum was actually 
paid for Oberon, the music included. The tice in those mat- 


ters at Covent Garden, is to pay from 200/. to 400/. for a three 
act piece, or to let the author take his chance of the produce of 
the nights. Sometimes there is a bargain for so much for each 
night’s exhibition, up to nine times, avin so much if the play 
holds out for twenty successive performances. Captain Forbes is 
extremely anxious to impress on the committee, that the proprietors 
of Covent Garden Theatre, are peculiarly disposed to act with 
generosity to authors. He wishes the committee, and the world, 
to believe, that he himself is a very Mecenas of dramatic poets, 
and that his theatre is expressly carried on for the purpose of 
fostering literary talent. All this, however, turns out to :: a mere 
flourish of the fancy, for the bold Captain is obliged to confess, 
that Mr. Kenney has been so indifferently protected in the em- 
braces of the Covent Garden patrons of genius, that he has not been 
able to obtain the whole of the sum which is due to him for his 
late successful production, called the Irish Ambassador. With 
respect to the judgment which is formed of a piece, handed in for 


the purpose of being acted, Captain Forbes gives us the following 
curious particulars : 


‘ Who is the person that decides upon the merits of plays at Covent 
Garden theatre ?—Sometimes one and sometimes another. On one occa- 
sion, I will take the liberty of stating, there was a play of a man we 
wished to please, and I put it into Mr. Fawcett’s hands. I had not read 
it, but I was obliged to decide, myself whether the play should be produced 
or not, as we were anxious it should, and after Mr. Fawcett had read it, 
he came to me and said, ‘‘ Bring this out? Why, it is no more like a 
play than it is like a leg of mutton!” 

‘ As you have the monopoly of performing the legitimate drama, will 
you give a list of the tragedies and comedies, or legitimate dramas, you 
have produced at your theatre?—For one season, or for a number of 
years ? 

‘ For the last ten years ?—That can be done, but I am not in possession 
of such a list at present. 

‘ Was not Clari first brought out at your theatre ?—Yes. 

* What did you give for that ?—100/. 

‘ Has any new piece of yours you produced run so long as that ?—No, 
I believe not. 

‘ When you have bought a copyright of new plays, do you not some- 
times make a bargain with the other theatres to allow them to perform 


them occasionally ?—No, I believe very rarely; I do not know an 
instance, 
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‘ Does not the production of a new play depend very much on its being 
agreeable to particular actors ?—I am very glad that suggestion has come 
from the committee, because I will state some particulars as to that. The 
greatest pains are taken in every possible way to obtain the best plays: 
they are read attentively, and the party will not trust his own judgment; 
but unless it is exceedingly good, he submits it to a second, and sometimes 
a third party ; and the play is then read in the green-room. 

‘ That is when it is accepted ?—Yes. 

* But before the play is accepted, must it not, generally speaking, go 
through the ordeal of the approbation of the leading actor or actors of 
the theatres?—No. Sometimes we find, on reading the play over, that 
they will not act their parts ; but in reply to that question, I beg to state, 
that after a play has been read in the green-room, I have seen the per- 
formers delighted with their parts, and I have seen that go on until the day 
of the night of representation ; and then was more nervous than whenevery 
one of them hated it, because three times out of four when they are 
delighted with their parts, the play does not succeed; and I have seen 
when they were of a contrary opinion, it has succeeded. You see this is 
what the theatres are subject to. We cannot bring out a piece under 
200/. generally, and some pieces cost us 2,000/. You see what risks we 
run, and often our sole hopes are blasted in an instant. 

‘ How do you account for the performers being so deceived ?—You 
cannot account for it; ii is the most capricious thing in the universe. 

‘ You stated a new play is immediately read ; is that the fact ?>—It is 
sometimes immediately read. 

‘ Do you not know that Tobin’s Honey Moon remained sixteen years 
without being read ?—I do not know the fact; it was before my time; we 
frequently have only the first act of plays, and we are anxiously waiting 
for the second and third.’—p. 113. 


Mr. Thomas Serle, an author as well as actor, states, that the 
writers for the drama in general, consider themselves sufficiently 
well paid, but that what they chiefly complain of is, that they lose 
time in getting their pieces read and decided on, and thus they are 
unable to pursue dramatic writing in a permanent manner, as they 
would any ordinary art. Miss Mitford’s Rienzi was “ on the shelf” 
- Covent Garden Theatre for four years. Foscari shared the same 

ate. 

Mr. Beazley, the eminent architect, has also been examined in 
respect of his experience as a dramatic author. In one year alone 
he received 840/. from Covent Garden. But he had the good sense 
to adhere to what he calls the “old plan,” that is, 33/. 6s. 8d. for 
each of the first nine nights, and then 100/. the twentieth night. 
So far then, as he is concerned, sufficient encouragement has been 
afforded to literary talent by the theatres. Upon the same interest- 
ing ae the opinion of Mr. Macready was taken. He has ac- 
knowledged, that in consequence of the diffusion of intelligence and 
of literature throughout the country of late years, individuals in 
their own homes and in their libraries, have the advantage of those 
resources which they formerly looked for at the theatres. The 
novels and romances of modern times are quite adequate, in this 
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gentleman’s opinion, to procure the same excitement and amuse- 
ment at his fire-side for every person who hitherto was under the 
necessity of having recourse to the theatre. This is doubtless one 
cause of the low ebb to which dramatic literature has degenerated, 
at least amongst the reading public. A bookseller now pays no 
more than 30/. in a case where formerly he could afford at least 
100/. Dramatic authors, according to Mr. Macready, obtain no- 
thing from the booksellers, their only hope of reward being al- 
together limited to the success of their productions on the stage. 
With respect to the rights of authors over their eroduotions, iis 
Macready gives the following very creditable opinion : 


‘ You have performed in the* country a great number of tragedies which 
have been first produced in London, and you receive for those perform- 


ances in the country a part of the profits resulting from those performances? 
—Yes. 


‘ But the author received nothing ?—Nothing. 

‘ Do you conceive it would be a benefit to dramatic literature that such 
an arrangement should be made as would insure to the author any portion 
of the profits of his play from the performances in the country ?—Most 
undoubtedly, I do ; I think it would be only justice to him and a benefit to 
dramatic literature; at the same time, it should be done very carefully, 
inasmuch as sometimes the receipts of the provincial theatres may be very 
small; you may prevent the play from being acted altogether ; and there- 
fore, if it had a reference to the second or third night upon which it was 
performed, it would be hard, because a play which succeeded in London 
might fail in the country. 

‘ Would you think it right to prevent a manager in the country fiom 
acting any play in the country without the author’s sanction, and to leave 
the author to make his own agreement with the country manager ?— 
Undoubtedly ; and that was the law, excepting in the case of publication. 
Macklin, for a considerable time, held the pieces he wrote in his own 
power, and threatened to prosecute country managers that performed his 
plays ; I believe it is the author’s property till it is published; but I think 
it is very hard that the author should not derive benefit from the acting of 
it even after it is published. 

‘ You would think it right to give the author a species of copyright 
in the acting of his play ?>—Yes. 

‘ Could not a country manager evade it by altering a few passages ?— 
That was done in the School for Scandal. 

‘ Might not he do it by altering the title ?—That would not answer, 
because it would not attract unless he gave the same title.’—pp. 136.; 


Mr. Thomas Morton, another witness, complains, with great 
reason, that the theatres act plays without the authority of the 
authors of these plays, and this too without any respect being 
paid to either manuscript or printed copy. The average remune- 
ration obtained for a successful tragedy or ‘age within this 
gentleman’s experience, has varied considerably, and is now much 


less than it formerly was : this result he attributes to the falling off 
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of the attendance of the public at theatres, and the consequent 
diminution of the funds available for the ponmaes of meritorious 
ions. The same circumstance is offered by this witness as 
a cause for the present deteriorated state of the drama, and with 
this he would conjoin, as another pence source of that de- 
generacy, the exclusive devotion of the fine talents of the country 
to periodical literature and novel writing. Mr. Morton is a sufferer 
in common with all his cotemporaries, from the illegal, yet un- 
punishable, invasion of his property by provincial managers. 

Mr. D. E. Morris, the proprietor of the Haymarket Theatre, 
differs in a great variety of Sng 7 een from the last witness. He 
is completely at issue with Mr. Morton respecting the comparative 
rate of payment to dramatic authors now and in former times, and 
says that the differences are considerably in favour of the writers 
of the present day. ‘This assertion he endeavours to support by 
a reference to the old books of the Haymarket Theatre from the 
days of Foote to his own era. From these authorities he has been 
able to show that the sums given to some of the most successful 
authors who flourished twenty and thirty years ago for their pro- 
ductions, are less, and that too, in some remarkable instances, by 
one-third, than those which modern dramatic writers of still in- 
ferior merit receive. Mr. Morris quotes, as an example, the case 
of O’Keefe, the details of which are interesting : 


‘ The farce of the Son-in-Law, written by O’Keefe, the sum paid for 
that was forty guineas ; it was produced in 1779, and the sum paid was 
forty guineas ; it is a manuscript, now belonging to the Haymarket theatre. 

‘I believe that piece had a very great run ?—Immense at the time. 

‘ And was nothing paid further than that?—-Nothing was paid further 
than that. Another piece, a play called the Summer Amusement, written 
by Mr. Andrews ; this was a regular full play; and in the year 1780 he 
received 64/. 10s, for it. 

‘ I believe that play was not acted many nights ?—Yes, it was acted for 
several seasons ; the sum paid for that was 64/. 10s. Then in 1781, the 
following year, another successful farce of Mr. O’Keefe’s was played, 
called Dead Alive, in which Edwin, the celebrated Mr. Edwin, was parti- 
cularly eminent ; and the sum for that was forty guineas; then in the fol- 
lowing year comes the still more celebrated and successful piece, called the 
Agreeable Surprise, which is still a Haymarket manuscript: the sum paid 
for that was forty guineas; so that here are three farces of O’Keefe’s, 
which were all most successful, and they all appear to be remunerated at 
the same rate. 

‘ Those sums were paid by agreement, not according to the receipts of 
the house ?—I cannot tell precisely; but these were the sums absolutely 
paid for them. I conceive at the period these sums were paid, the authors 
had no certainty of receiving anything at all, but they went upon their 
chance of the profit on the sixth night of representation. At this period 
(I am now speaking of the farce), the remuneration to an author, or rather 
his chance of remuneration, was whether there was a profit on the sixth 
night ; for that night was called the author's night of the farce. 
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‘ Not the third night ?—No, it was on the sixth night ; he had no profit 
till it had been played six nights; if it run six nights, then he received 
whatever sum there was, after deducting the expenses of the house; the 
receipts of the house at that period were 60/. At that time, the highest 
salary given to the most eminent performer was 10/. or 121. a week, I 
remember John Kemble when he came out, at a much later period than I 
am now instancing, when he came out in Octavian, in Colman’s play of 
the Mountaineers, his salary was 12/. a week, and no more. 

‘ What were the prices then ?—The prices were the same as they are at 
present ; we have never varied them since the days of Foote. 

‘ Was the theatre much smaller than it is now?—The difference was 
somewhere about 40/.; the old theatre held 280/., and we have had 3207. 
in this. 

‘Has not Mr. Colman received a large sum for some of his plays; has 
he not received 1,000/.?—I believe something very near that for the 
Africans ; but the Covent Garden people have set the example of giving 
Mr. Colman an unprecedented sum, which he never received before, which 
was 1,000/. for John Bull; but then it must be added, that no play ever 
succeeded to the extent that John Bull did; I understood that they cleared 
16,0002. the season Mr. Colman brought out John Bull. 

‘ Was that 1,000/. paid in consequence of an agreement made before it 
or not ?—It was in consequence of the success, I believe ; in consequence 
of the great success. 


‘ Do you know how many nights it was played ?—I do not; I made no 
memorandum. 

‘Had Mr. O’Keefe any permanent engagement for the Haymarket the- 
atre >—None whatever; I have some memorandums of other pieces, if you 
wish me to state them. 

‘If you please.—Now we come to a regular comedy written by O’Keefe, 
the Young Quaker, which is a five-act regular comedy, a full play, and he 
received for that 102/. 12s. Then I conceive that for this regular play he 
must have stood on the then understanding, that for a five-act comedy he 
should have the profits of three nights, the third, the sixth, and the ninth, 
I see by the sum running up to an odd sum, 100/. and a fraction, that 
must have been the amount of his profits for three nights; and the under- 
standing at that time was, that he was to have the surplus of the profits for 
three nights, after deducting the expenses of the house. 

‘Have you any other memorandums?—Then came another piece of 
O’Keefe’s, Peeping Tom, for which I see 50/. was paid; then here is an- 
other piece by the same author, in which Edwin was very successful, a 
piece called the Beggar on Horseback, he only received thirty guineas for 
that; it was not so successful as the rest, and he only received thirty 
guineas for it. 

‘ When was that ?—That was in 1785. Then here is the Children in 
the Wood; I believe that came out in 1794, and the sum standing in the 
Haymarket books that he received was 61/. 8s.’—pp. 150, 151. 


If we refer to the amount of the remuneration which is given, 
on the average, to modern caterers for the drama, we shall find 
that the latter might well be objects of envy to the former. Paul 
Pry, for instance, was purchased before it was performed: the 
manager took it for better for worse, and paid a round sum, equal 
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almost to the amount paid to O’Keefe for two of his copyrights in 
his most popular days. This sum thus paid for Paul Pry was 
rca by voluntary payments subsequently, and Mr. Poole, 
the author, ultimately received a total of 400/. 

The case of hardship which Mr. Douglas Jerrold, another dra- 
matic author, states, still more strikingly developes the injustice 
of the present state of the law. This gentleman is the writer of 
the very popular piece called, Black Eyed Susan. This drama was 
written expressly for the Surrey Theatre, and the author received 
for it no more than the sum of 60/. It was played 150 nights at 
the Surrey, but after its publication the proprietors of other theatres 
took it up, and had it performed at their establishments in defiance 
of all the laws of ‘equity as well as morality. Black Eyed Susan 
was played 400 nights in the course of the first year after its pro- 
duction, and yet the author received for it (copyright and all) no 


more than 60/. On Mr. Jerrold making this statement, a member 
of the committee proceeded to ask the following questions : 


‘ Sixty pounds ?—Yes. 

‘ That was from the first theatre ?—Yes. 

‘ Do you suppose if the other theatres had had to remunerate you, they 
would have acted it?—Certainly. It would have amounted, to a great 
sum to me if it had been paid even on the humble terms of five shillings 
a night throughout the country. 

‘ Was it published ?—It was. 

‘ Then the Surrey theatre has lost all control over it?—Yes, but I 
could have had no control over it, if it had not been published. 

‘ Did you receive any thing from the publisher ?—I received 107. for 
the copyright, which, with 50/. I received from the theatre, make the 601. 
I only received 60/. altogether. If it had not been published I should not 
have received more money, as in the instance of the Rent-day. That 
piece was played in the country a fortnight after it was produced at Drury 
Lane, and I have a letter in my pocket in which the manager said he 
would very willingly have given me 5/. for a copy of the piece, had he not 
before paid 2/. for it to some stranger. 

‘ Some stranger ?—Yes, I have no doubt where he got it from. There 
is an agency office where they are obtained. 

* What agency office >—Mr. Kenneth, at the corner of Bow-street, will 
supply any gentleman with any manuscript on the lowest terms. 

‘ How does he procure them; is it by a short-hand writer in the 
theatre ?>—He steals them somehow; he has no right to them, 

‘ This is previous to publication ?—Previous to publication. 

* It must be done by a short-hand writer ?—I do not know how it is 
done. I offered to sell correct copies of the Rent-day for 5/. because an 
author receives a double injury: in the first place, they are not paid for 
their pieces, and, in the next place, they are represented by the skeletons 
of their dramas; so that, as it was emphatically said by a sufferer, the 
author was not only robbed but murdered. 

* You could have procured an injunction ?—If I had gone into Chan- 
cery. 
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* You consulted no lawyer ?—No; I understood generally that was the 
only means of obtaining redress. 

« Do you consider the remuneration to dramatic authors is not sufficient 
to attract first-rate talent to that branch of composition ?—Certainly not, 
when periodical writing and novels are so highly paid for. A gentleman 
will get 1,000/. for a novel, and Mr. Sheridan Knowles only got 400/. for 
the Hunchback. 

‘ Did you apply to Covent Garden for additional remuneration for 
Black Eyed Susan ?—I did ; and I received a letter from Mr. Bartley, the 
manager, in which he expressed something more than surprise at the 
request, and said the representation of that piece at Covent Garden 
theatre had done me a great deal of good. I have not yet discovered that. 

‘ In point of reputation, he meant ?—The reputation I acquired did not 
give me sufficient influence to get a piece brought out the next season 
at Covent Garden. 

‘ But certainly the reputation of being the author of a piece which had 
been played so many nights would do you good ?—Not at Covent Garden. 
Jt was played thirty nights there, and Mr. Cooke left Covent Garden to 
play at the Surrey. 

‘ On what stage did it appear to the most advantage ?—On the Surrey, 
certainly ; in fact, it was infinitely better played at the Surrey than Covent 
Garden. 

‘ What did you receive for the Rent-day at Drury Lane ?—150/. 

‘ How many nights has it been acted ?—I am not certain, for I was 
out of town towards the close ; I believe either forty-three or forty-four. 


‘ Did you receive the 150/. at the close ?—On the twenty-fifth night. 
‘ Have you considered at all what legislative provision could be made 
which would benefit authors in that respect ?—I think a very heavy penalty 


upon any manager who should represent a piece without the author's 
consent.’—pp. 156—157. 


The examination of Mr. Mathews drew from that well-known 
actor a great deal of curious information, curiously told. He seems 
to have treated the committee as a small audience who had ac- 
tually paid him for a day’s amusement. He is as facetious as if he 
were dining in the Mansion-house, and quotes Shakspeare, and 
mimics the actors with as much indifference as he is wont to do on 
the stage. Mr. Mathews’s account of the decline of the drama in 


this country, supplies quite a melancholy picture. He meets young 
gentlemen, he says, who 


‘ Formerly used to think it almost a crime not to go to the theatre; but 
they now ask, ‘‘ Whereabouts is Covent Garden theatre?” although the 
same people would faint away if you thought they had not been to the 
Italian Opera. If they are asked whether they have seen Kean or not 
lately, they will say, ‘‘ Kean? Kean? No; where does he act? I have 
not been there these three years.” Formerly it was the fashion to go to 
the theatre, but now a lady cannot show her face at table next day, and 
say she has been at the theatre. If they are asked whether they have been 
at Covent Garden or Drury Lane, they say, ‘‘ Oh dear, no! I never go 
there, it is too low!” 


‘ When was it not the fashion to go to the theatre ?—I think it has 
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increased very much. I think I can remember when it was not the fashion 
to the extent it is now. I remember the time when it was no shame to go 
to see the legitimate drama; but it is now. 

‘ Do you not think that may be the result of the acting not being suffi- 
ciently good?—I want to know when the actors have not been sufficiently 
good for them. There is no demand for a time, and then it becomes the 
fashion again. It was the fashion to go and see Miss O'Neil for a season, 
and Mr. Kean for a season; if they were real and sincere admirers of 
those actors, they would follow them, but we find theatres at which they 
act drop down from 600/. to 100/. 

‘ Have you ever seen any indifference on the part of people of fashion 
to go to Covent Garden or Drury Lane, when the performances were good, 
such as the Hunchback ?—No; I have been contending for that. I made 
use of the expression, ‘‘ it is scotched, but not killed.” I do not believe 
the taste is at all extinct. I believe it is to be revived ; but it would have 
a much better chance if it were not thrown open, in my opinion.’—p. 173. 


One of the most fruitful of modern dramatic authors is Mr. W. 
T. Moncrieff, who at the period of his examination before the 
select committee, could boast of a number of literary offspring 
amounting to no less than two hundred. He, too, complains of 
the predatory system which has so long been observed as the law 
of relation between one theatre and another in this metropolis. 
According to Mr. Moncrieff’s testimony, the habit of lawless 
plunder of poor authors finds as constant patrons in the proprietors 
of the large as in those of the minor theatrical establishments of 
London. He himself has suffered materially by the present im- 
perfect state of the law on this subject, and he feolingly observes, 
that had this country only imitated France in her regulations re- 
specting the rights of dramatic authors, he himself would then 
be one of the richest instead of being one of the poorest of men. 

From the evidence of Mr. Bartley, the manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre, we extract a passage which clears up an accusation highl 
calculated to injure the proprietors of Drury Lane Theatre. It 
has been frequently stated in the public journals, that Mr. She- 
ridan Knowles’s excellent play called the Hunchback, was pre- 
sented to Drury Lane and deliberately rejected, and an inference 
is naturally attempted to be drawn from this fact against the 
soundness of the judgment which presides over the administration 
of Old Drury. Mr. Bartley places the facts in their true light, 
and, in accordance with the rules of justice, we shall afford them 
the best opportunity of being widely circulated : 


‘ Are you aware that this Hunchback, which you so deservedly praise, 
was refused at one theatre, and that it could not be acted till it was taken 
from that theatre and subjected to another?—I do not believe that it was 
positively refused at either theatre. 

* Was it not refused ?—No; I heard Mr. Knowles read a part of it be- 
fore it was finished, and that was in the latter part of last spring, and he 
read in my presence at Mr. Kemble’s house detached scenes only of the 
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Hunchback, objecting to read any part of the minor plot of the drama, 
He merely read a few of the principal serious scenes, and he then asked 
Mr. Kemble to give him then and there 500/. for the play as it stood. Mr. 
Kemble said it was impossible for the proprietors of Covent Garden to 
give him any such sum for an unfinished play ; that Mr. Knowles read the 
play rye well, and before he implicated his brother proprietors, he 
wished to be allowed to read the play himself, and Mr. Knowles refused, 
put it into his pocket and left the house, and said, ‘‘ You will hear no 
more of this.” Then he went with it to Drury Lane (but it was not two 
years ago, for I am speaking now to what happened, as well as my 
memory serves me, fifteen months ago). The play was completed, and 
taken to Drury Lane; and all I know is, that Mr. Knowles returned to 
Covent Garden, and said he wished to act in it himself, and that it should 
be acted at Covent Garden. He said he found they were mad after opera 
at Drury Lane, and therefore, he said, he should take the play from them. 
| happened to be in the room at the time, and I said, “ Are you still re- 
solved to’have 500/. for it, for the treasury of Covent Garden is not in a 
situation to pay you 5002. for a play that may not succeed?” He knew 
we all thought highly of it ; for, after his reading it, I never saw him in the 
street or met him anywhere, but I asked him what had become of the 
Hunchback ? 

‘ Was it refused solely upon account of his demanding 500/. for it >— 
Yes, and it was not then finished, and he demanded that sum for an 
unfinished play ; that was at the latter end of last season, about fourteen 
or fifteen months ago. After that time it must have been finished, and he 
took it to Drury Lane, from whence he brought it in a little anger, and said 
tous, ‘‘ When will you bring it out?” (Miss Fanny Kemble’s play was 
then in rehearsal) and we said, ‘‘ It shall be the next play acted, unless 
any indisposition on the part of the performers should render it impos- 
sible.” With that he was very well satisfied.’—p. 186. 


It would be useless to accumulate testimonies in confirmation 
of the truth that dramatic authors are now exposed to a most 
injurious system of oppression ; neither is it necessary for us to 
dilate on the propriety, or rather necessity, of taking the speediest 
means of extinguishing that system. It is idle to expect that 
men of competent ability will cultivate the drama, when the 
fruits of all their labours may be extorted from them in a mo- 
ment, and turned to the uses of others. There is no reason 
why the author of a published tragedy or comedy should not be 
entitled to the same protection from the law which is given to the 
writer of a work in any other department of literature. The per- 
formance of a play in a theatre, to which the world may have in- 
discriminate access, cannot surely be a cause why the author ef 
that play should have a less perfect possession over the copyright, 
than the novelist has over that of the tale which amuses thousands 
by their firesides. We sincerely hope, therefore, that the time is 
not distant, when the rights of dramatic authors will receive the 
full protection of the law, and, when the name of England will be 
uo longer degraded by cherishing in her bosom a system which 
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enables fools and knaves to reap the profitable harvest that has 
been sown by genius and industry. 

With respect to the controversy between the major and the 
minor theatres, we are quite sure that it will never be settled b 
legislative interference. The public will soon decide how little are 
the claims which a barbarous monopoly possesses to the support of 
an enlightened people. 





Art. I1.—Statistical Sketches of Upper Canada, for the Use 
of Emigrants. By A Backwoopsman. pp. 120. London: John 
urray. 1832. 


We shall not enter at present into any disquisition as to the 
causes which have produced, and are now producing, the pauperism 
so universally prevalent throughout the country. To whatever it 
may be ascribed, whether to an excess of gee ye beyond the 
means of support, or to the interruption of useful and profitable 


industry consequent to the political changes that have recently 
taken place, it is certain that the number of persons soliciting 
employment, compared with the demand for their labour and the 
means of remunerating it, is so great, that very many are altoge- 


ther unemployed, and that wages are reduced to the lowest sum 
that can purchase the smallest supply of the cheapest food, by 
which mere animal existence can be sustained. 

Various plans of relief, by means of emigration, have been sug- 
nag from time to time, both in and out of Parliament, which 

ave undergone discussion in this and other public journals. 
The generality of the plans were too extravagant to be reduced 
to practice; for instance, Mr. Wilmot Thornton’s proposal of 
transporting whole colonies of our fellow subjects, annually, across 
the seas, to our distant settlements, at an expense which would 
necessarily be enormous, and which, had it been acted upon for any 
length of time, would have thrown the whole operative portion of 
the community into a state of discontent, and, would in other ways, 
sooner or later, have produced a disastrous change in the social 
state of this country. 

Other persons have gone to the opposite extreme, and depre- 
cated the slightest interference of Government, either in the con- 
veyance or location of emigrants to our immense fertile and un- 
peopled settlements in Southern Africa, Australia, and North 
America. 

We propose a middle course, that is, that Government should offer 
facilities for the gratuitous conveyance of emigrants to any British 
settlement they may desire to go, leaving it, in most instances, to 
the emigrants themselves, to choose the manner and mode of 
employment they think they are most useful in. 
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If an emigrant asked our opinion as to which among the nume- 
rous and distant settlements of the British empire, we should recom- 
mend him to emigrate to, we say, the British dominions in North 
America. They comprise the provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, with their dependen- 
cies. The situation and boundaries of these provinces, can be more 
easily learned from the inspection of a map, than they could be by 
any description. ‘The shores of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
are washed by the Atlantic ocean ; and the river St. Lawrence, 
by its communication with the great American lakes, gives to 
Canada all the benefits of the most extensive inland navigation, 
and forms a natural outlet for her surplus produce, as well as for 
the surplus produce of that part of the United States which is 
washed by the lakes. There is every variety in the soil and climate 
of these vast regions. In Lower Canada the winter is very 
severe, the surface of the country being covered with snow for nearly 
half a year. From the beginning of December to the middle of 
April, the St. Lawrence is frozen over, and affords a smooth and 
uninterrupted passage for the sledges, with which it is then covered. 
But though severe, the climate is far from being either unhealthy 
or disagreeable. ‘The weather is generally clear and bracing, and 
the labour of artizans at their out-door employments is rarely 
suspended for many days in succession. On the breaking up of the 
ice in the latter end of April or beginning of May the powers of 
vegetation almost immediately resume their extraordinary activity, 
and bring on the fine season with a rapidity that is astonishing to 
astranger. The highest summer temperature in Lower Canada 
varies from 96° to 104° Farenheit ; but the purity of the atmosphere 
abates the oppressive heat that is felt in many countries when the 
mercury ranges so high, and the weather is, on the whole, decidedly 
pleasant. It has been ascertained that the province of Lower 
Canada contained, a twelvemonth since, about 560,000 inhabitants, 
a majority of which reside near the banks of the St. Lawrence. 

It is impossible to form any estimate with eee to the number 
of emigrants that might advantageously establish themselves in 
Lower Canada. At first sight, we might say that it could support, 
in ease and comfort, six millions, but there are certain disadvan- 
tages incident to extensive districts from want of markets, and the 
injudicious mode in which the lots already occupied have been laid ; 
there can at all events be no doubt that, were it necessary, from 
300,000 to 400,000 emigrants might be advantageously located in 
the province. 

That part of the province of Upper Canada which stretches 
from Lake Limcoe, and the rivers Trent and Severn, westward to 
Lake Huron and the St. Clair river, and southward to Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario, has a soil of extraordinary fertility, capable of 
producing the most luxuriant crops of wheat, and every other sort 
of grain. ‘ The climate, says Mr. Bouschette, in his topographi- 
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cal description of Canada, ‘is so particularly salubrious, that 
epidemic deadice, either among men or cattle, are almost entirely 
unknown. Its influence upon the fertility of the soil is more ge- 
nerally perceptible than it is in Lower Canada, and is supposed to 
be congenial to vegetation in a much superior degree. The winters 
are shorter, and not always marked with such rigour as in the 
latter. The duration of the frost is always accompanied with a 
fine clear sky, and a dry atmosphere. The spring opens, and the 
resumption of agricultural labour takes place from six weeks to 
two months earlier than in the neighbourhood of Quebec. The 
summer heats rarely prevail to excess, and the autumns are usually 
very friendly to the harvest, and favourable for securing all the late 
crops. The country on the shores of Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie, as far west as the St. Clair Lake, is laid out in townships, 
and partly settled ; but the population is so very thin, eras. ong 
more than twenty persons to a square mile in the settled townships, 
while the fertility of the soil is such that 120 persons to a square 
mile would not be a dense population. To the north of the river 


Thames, along the banks of the river St. Clair, and the shore of 
Lake Huron, afford the finest situations for settlements. The soil 
is generally of the greatest fertility, the river and lake teem with 
fish, and every variety of the best timber is found in the greatest 
profusion. In 1782 the settlers in Upper Canada were estimated 


at only 10,000. In 1820 they amounted, according to Mr. Gour- 
lay, to upwards of 134,000, and may now probably amount to 
300,000, a miserably small population for a country that could 
easily support many millions of inhabitants in a state of the greatest 
comfort and abundance. 

The winters in the provinces of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick are more severe than in Upper Canada, and they are much 
infested with fogs and mists ; but their greater proximity to Eng- 
land, and their erourtbbs situation for the fishing trade, give them 
considerable advantages. 

This brief and imperfect notice of the British possessions in 
North America, is sufficient to show that they possess the most 
ample means of providing for any number of emigrants that could 
possibly wish to go there. We now come to the expense of and 
preparations necessary to be made by an emigrant, upon which 
subject let our author speak : 


‘ ‘When a man has determined to quit home, and settle himself in a 
foreign land, and he should not do so on slight grounds, much trouble and 
vexation may be saved by his taking a little good advice, and that we are 
about to give in this chapter, in so far as emigration to Canada is con- 
cerned. 

‘ It cannot be too strongly impressed upon emigrants the inexpediency 
of carrying to the woods of Upper Canada heavy lumbering articles of 
wooden furniture. All these can be procured here for far less than the 
cost of transport from Quebec and Montreal. The only exception to this 
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rule is, when a person has valuable furniture for which he cannot get any 
thing like a reasonable price at home ; and in that case, it may be cheaper 
to carry it to Canada than to sacrifice it in England. But, asa general 
rule, mahogany furniture is not in keeping with the rest of a Canadian 
establishment ; and our own black walnut makes, in my opinion, more 
handsome furniture than mahogany, and possesses this great advantage 
over its more costly and exotic neighbour, that it does not so easily stain, — 
a property which saves much scrubbing and not a little scolding in fami- 
lies, Clothes, more particularly coarse clothing, such as slops and shoot- 
ing jackets, bedding, shirts, (made, for making is expensive here,) cooking 
utensils, a clock or time-piece, books packed in barrels, hosiery, and, above 
all, boots and shoes, (for what they call leather in this continent is much 
more closely allied to Aide than leather, and one pair of English shoes 
will easily outlast three such as we have here,) are among the articles 
that will be found most useful. As a general rule also, every thing 
that is made of metal, (for ironmongery is very dear,) as well as gar- 
dening and the tron parts of farming tools, and a few of the most com- 
mon carpenter’s tools, can never come amiss; for, though a man may not 
be artist enough to make money as a carpenter for other people, he may 
save a great deal himself by having the means within his reach of driving 
a nail or putting in a pane of glass. A few medicines ought to be taken 
for the voyage, and those chiefly of the purgative kind, as ships are very 
frequently but indifferently furnished with a medicine chest. Among these 
I would recommeud Anderson’s, or any other of the aloetic and colocynth 
pills, Epsom salts, magnesia and emetics, made up in doses. If you take 
Seidlitz powders, or soda powders, or any of that tribe of acids and alka- 
lies, let them be made up in phials, well stopped, not, as usual, in papers, 
for in that case they will get melted, or (as the learned express it) deli- 
quate before the passage is half over. With these phials will of course be 
required measures, to take out the proper proportions of each powder. 
Fishing and shooting tackle ought also to be taken; but of these I shall 
come to speak more at large when I treat, as I mean to do in a separate 
chapter, of the field-sports of Upper Canada. 

‘ In the choice of a ship, steerage passengers should look out for one 
high, roomy, and airy between decks; and there can be no great difficulty 
in finding one of that description, as a very great number of the timber ships 
are so constructed. A fast sailer also should be preferred ; for the differ- 
ence of a fortnight or three weeks in arriving at your destination may 
make the difference of nearly a year’s subsistence to the emigrant. If he 
arrive in time to put in a small crop of potatoes, turnips, oats, Indian corn, 
and a little garden stuff, it will go a great way towards the maintenance 
of a family for the first year, as it will enable them to feed pigs and keep 
a cow, which they could not otherwise accomplish. For a similar reason, 
it will be to the obvious advantage of all setlers to come out in the earliest 
ships that sail. 

‘ To all passengers, but more especially to those of the cabin, a civil, 
good-tempered captain ought to be a very great inducement to sail in his 
ship,—as much of the comfort or discomfort of a voyage depends upon 
him. There are many of the regular traders between Montreal and 
Greenock and Liverpool who answer this description, as well as on the 
London and Liverpool lines to New York. And to any person who goes 
by the latter route, I would strongly recommend my worthy, though 
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diminutive friend, Captain Holridge, of the Silas Richards. Above all, 
passengers of every description should ascertain, that the captain with 
whom they sail is a sober man; for the most fatal accidents may occur, 
and have occurred, from drunkenness on the part of the officers of the 
ship. I prefer coming to Canada via Montreal, as it saves money, time, 
and transhipment of baggage. 

‘ It is a question often asked, how should money be taken to Canada? 
I reply, in any way except in goods. Not that I have not often known 
that mode of bringing it prove highly profitable; but it is a risk; few who 
come out being good judges of the price of goods at home, and none of 
them knowing what kind of goods will suit the Canada markets. British 
silver or gold make a very good investment ; as the former is bought up 
by merchants and tradesmen, and used to purchase bills on the Treasury 
through the Commissariat, and the latter is remitted by the same classes to 
meet their engagements in England. A sovereign generally fetches 23s. 
or 24s. currency, that is 5s. to the dollar ;—1s. shilling sterling passes for 
ls. 2d. currency;—so that either description of bullion gives a good 
remittance. One great objection, however, to bringing out money, is the 
liability there is of losing or being robbed of it; so that, upon the whole, 
the better way perhaps may be, to lodge it with T. Wilson and Co. of 
Austin Friars, Agents for the Bank of Upper Canada, or at the Canada 
Company’s Office in St. Helen’s Place, taking an acknowledgment; and 
then you can draw upon the fund from Canada, receiving the premium of 
the day on the exchange.’—pp. 13—17. 


After having arrived at Quebec, or some other town in the 


Canadas, our author advises the vey oy to set about instantly 
the object that brought them there ; for, as he justly says, that by 


dawdling about Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, or York, an emi- 
grant will spend more money and lose more time than, if properly 
employed, might have lodged and fed himself and family during 
the first and worst years of his residence in the New World. 
After discussing the qualities of the various tracts of land to be 
disposed of, our author treats of the field sports of Canada, where, 
if he is to be believed, poachers would be a useful class of men. 


‘ If any one doubted the doctrine of original sin and the innate per- 
verseness of mankind, the conduct of the English emigrants arriving in 
this country would go a good way to convert him to a more orthodox way 
of thinking. There have arrived in the province within these three last 
years perhaps 15,000 English agricultural labourers; and it is no very 
great stretch of the imagination to suppose that every twentieth man of 
them, when at home, was a poacher, or at least had some practical know- 
ledge of the use of a fowling piece, and had in his days infringed on the 
laws of the land in defiance of the wrath and displeasure of the squire, the 
denunciations of the parson, the terrors of the gaol, the treadmill, 
the hulks and Botany Bay, and the disgrace which attaches to one whose 
life is an habitual war with the laws. Yet, when these fellows have been 
a few months in Canada, they no more think of shooting than if they 
were cockneys. And why? Because here it would be not only a harm- 
less amusement, but an honest, respectable and useful mode of making the 
two ends of the year mect, while there it was fraught with danger to both 
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life and character. Accordingly we find, that York, on the banks of a 
lake, and surrounded by a forest, is not to say indifferently supplied, but 
positively without anything like a regular supply of fish or game; and 
when you do by accident stumble on a brace of partridges, or a couple of 
wild ducks, you pay more for them than you would in almost any part of 
Great Britain, London excepted. In fact, unless a man is himself a sports- 
man, or has friends who are so, and who send him game, he may live seven 
years in York, and, with the exception of an occasional haunch or saddle 
of venison, may never see game on his table. I wonder, would a total 
repeal of the game laws produce anything of a similar effect at home ? 

‘ Few people, then, in this country, except such whose sporting pro- 
pensities have still stuck by them, and some officers at the different gar- 
risons, who want something to kill the time, engage in a regular day’s 
shooting ; but when a man goes into the woods, at any rate he takes his 

with him, in case he should fall in with a deer that might replenish 
his stock of provisions, ora bear whose skin he may wish to borrow 
against next winter. 

‘ Many gentlemen coming out to Canada think, that as the country is 
rough, nothing but the spaniel or setter will do. There cannot be a greater 
mistake. A setter is useless when he is not under your eye, and that he 
never can be for any very long time in Canada: he is naturally rash and 
self-willed, and no error that he commits can with safety be passed over 
without a most unmerciful castigation, if you mean that he shall ever 
stand the least in awe of you; but when he finds that only one fault out 
of ten which he commits can be detected, he will take his beating for that, 
in the hope that he will escape the next time, (for with animals, as with 
man, it is much more the certainty than the quantum of punishment that 
renders it efficacious,) and you will soon find that he will scamper into the 
midst of a covey, and follow them full cry under your very nose. ‘There- 
fore, before you sail for Canada, make a present of your setter Carlo to 
your cousin, who is going to the north next August for the grouse season : 
there his strength and travel will render him invaluable, his rough feet 
never be injured by the heather, and above all, the openness of the moor 
will enable his master to observe his every motion at a mile’s distance ; 
and bring to this country your smooth-haired pointers, Juno and Ponto, 
whose more gentle, docile, and timid dispositions will render them more 
amenable to your voice and whistle when out of your sight, and whom, if 
they do offend, one sound drubbing will overawe for four-and-twenty 
hours at least. 

‘In pheasant shooting the cocker would be useful; for pheasants are 
found in swamps and close cover where it is very difficult to go, and when 
once sprung, the barking of the dog makes them sooner take to a tree 
again, where the continuation of the uproar at once makes them sit, and 
warns you where they are to be found. 

‘ Of dogs that follow by scent, I should prefer the stag-hound, and if 
he has a cross of the blood-hound, so much the better. Study his voice as 
sedulously as you would that of Mr. Braham, or Madame Pasta; for 
on his musical powers much of his usefulness as a member of society de- 
pends. His business is to hunt the deer into the water; and as you must 
attack in a canoe, and may be at a great distance at the time, it is neces- 
sary that he should possess a sufficiently powerful bravura to let you know 
where you are wanted though three miles off. 
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‘ Greyhounds have been calumniated in this country. It is said first, 
that they won’t live ; and second, that they would be of no use if they did. 
—I deny both the one assertion and the other; for I have seen many live 
greyhounds in this country; and though a small, thin-skinned, silky. 
haired, drawing-room pet of a Surrey hound cannot be expected to dash 
through thick cover that would endanger the safety of its slender limbs, 
yet, could a wolf-hound, or failing that, a strong, rough, wire-haired 
monster, such as is used in the hilly districts of Scotland, be introduced, I 
think he might prove effective in the woods with fox, deer, or wolf, and at 
all events would breed lurchers,—a highly valuable dog in this country, 
where we are apt to apply to the taking of game, the rule that Napoleon 
applied to the taking of nations, viz. that the end justifies the means. In 
fact, Transatlantic sporting is a very non quo sed quomodo kind of proceed- 
ing. Wherever there are vermin, terriers are invaluable. In Canada 
there are plenty of the former, therefore let the latter be brought hither. 
The Scotch wire-haired, black-muzzled, or the English snow-ball, is the 
best. 

‘ If you have a rifle, you may just as well bring it, or, if you have 

lenty of money, you may buy one from Nock, who is the best maker in 
ndon ; but if you have a good town-made double-barrel, a rifle is unne- 
cessary, as a little ball-practice will enable you to put a ball into a playing 
card at thirty-five or forty paces, and that is as far out as, during the 
greater part of the year, you will ever see deer ; and by loading one barrel 
with shot, and the other with ball or buck-shot, you are in wirumque para- 
tus. In India, the deer and tiger hunters have long exchanged the rifle 
for the Manton, which from practice they use with equal precision, and 
much greater quickness. ‘There were, in the year 1818, three officers in 
one cantonment, any one of whom would have taken a bet of three to one, 
that he would hit a cricket-ball bowled away, with a single bullet. If, 
however, you prefer the rifle, you can get them in this country, coarsely 
finished to be sure, but perfectly true and cheap, at from 5/. to 15/. 
currency. 

‘In Canadian sporting, it is often necessary to fire at night, or in the 
imperfect light of the evening or morning. In that case you will find it a 
very great assistance, to mark the barrel with a chalk line from the breech 
to the sight. This hint may be useful in coming home at night in Eng- 
land, when you often walk up a covey too tired with their day’s exertion 
to be wild. 

‘ At the head of our quadruped game is the deer. He is larger than the 
fallow deer of England; and his horns, we would say, are twined the 
wrong way, and are differently shaped from those of the deer of Europe. 
They are found in great abundance in every part of the province. Deer 
stalking is much practised ; but to practise it with success, you must be ac- 
quainted with the topography of the neighbourhood, and know the salt licks 
and other haunts. Another way is, to let a canoe or raft float down a stream 
in the midsummer night with a bright light upon it. This seems to dazzle or 
fascinate the animal, who is fond of standing in the water when the mos- 
quitoes are troublesome in the woods; and if the manceuvre be skilfully 
managed without noise, he will allow you to come within a few yards of him; 
so near indeed will he allow you thus to approach, that there have been 
instanees known of his having been killed with a fish spear. ‘The most 
certain and deadly mode of proceeding, however, is to send your dogs inte 
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the woods some miles from the banks of a lake or great river, and * hark 
down’ on the scent, when he will be sure to run for the water, where you 
can knock him on the head from a boat or canoe. But even in this defence- 
less position you must not approach him rashly, for he gives an ugly wound 
with his horns; and with the sharp hoofs of his fore feet, he has been 
known to deal such a blow, as has separated the muscle from the bone of 
a man’s leg. You must, therefore, either shoot him, knock him on the 
head, drown him by holding down his head with an oar, or seize hold of 
him by the seat, and make him tow the boat until he is exhausted, and can 
be mastered. 

‘ In deer stalking, and, indeed, all kinds of sporting in this country, it 
is often necessary to camp out, that is, bivouac in the woods, This would 
appear to a man who is curious in well-aired sheets, as the next way to 
the other world; but in reality there is nothing either dangerous or unplea- 
sant in the proceeding. Every man carries with him the woods, punk, that 
is, German tinder, a fungous excresence of the maple, and a flint. With 
this and the back of his knife, a light is struck, and the ignited piece cut 
off from the mass. This is put into dry moss, and blown or swung round 
the head until it blazes, and thus a large fire of logs is kindled. Spruce 
and hemlock are stripped, and moss gathered to make a bed ; and if it be 
dry overhead, nothing further is necessary, the party all sleeping with their 
feet turned towards the fire. If, however, it threatens rain, a tent or wig- 
wam of bark can soon be erected, perfectly weather tight. And in winter 
this may be rendered more comfortable by shovelling the snow up on the 
walls so as to exclude the wind.’—pp. 32—39. 


The following remarks on the staple trade of the country is 
useful and interesting : 


‘ The lumber trade, as an extensive and increasing branch of commerce 
in this country, is well worthy the serious consideration of all who take an 
interest in the welfare of the colony ; and in considering it in all its bear+ 
ings, many erroneous and partial views of the subject require to be got rid 
of, and many prejudices to be overcome. 

‘ There are two sets of opinions entertained on this subject, by two very 
different sorts of persons,—those who are interested in the trade, and those 
who are not. The first of these, looking at the hands and shipping it em- 
ploys, consider it the great staple trade of the country, and in this they 
are backed by the mercantile interest at Montreal and by the shipping in- 
terest at home. The others, who are land-holders and cultivators, consider 
it a trade which diverts so much capital and industry from the agricultural 
improvement of the colony, which they look upon as the only legitimate 
pursuit in so large and improvable a country, and do not hesitate to brand 
it as a speculative and ruinous business to all connected with it,—demo- 
ralizing the people, and creating in all who follow it a distaste for regular 
labour and habits, which unfits them for ever for the duties of useful and 
respectable members of society. 

‘To enable us to judge between such conflicting opinions, it will be ne- 
cessary to consider the effects of the trade, as it is and has been,—and 
what, in the common course of affairs, by the increase of the amount of 
business done, and increase of capital introduced, and a proper division of 
the business into separate departments, it may be expected to become in 
the course of time. 
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‘ The lumber trade has been carried on pretty much after the following 
manner :— 

‘ A person, possessed of little or no capital, and inflated with the spirit 
of speculation, hires a number of hands, and purchases a quantity of pro- 
visions (on credit), and betakes himself to the woods. His terms with his 
men are to feed them, supply them with what necessaries they may re- 
quire, and pay them when he sells his raft. ‘This mode of proceeding is 
one which has a manifest tendency to render a business unprofitable. No 
capital being required, of course any number of competitors may come into 
the trade ; and the provisions, goods, and wages, being not only bought on 
a long credit, but their ultimate payment depending on a contingency, a 
very large profit must be laid on to cover the risk incurred by such an 
arrangement. Besides, by the want of ready money, the master is put in 
the power of his men, whom, if idle or dissipated, he cannot pay off ; and, 
though fewer hands would be sufficient to conduct the raft to Quebec, still 
all hands must stick to it, not only till it arrives at its destination, but until 
it be sold, at the same expense all the while to their master as if they were 
engaged in productive labour,—because, if they quit the property over 
which they have a lien, they abandon the only security they have for their 
wages. 

eBut the worst feature in this system is, that it has a tendency to per- 
petuate itself; for, should a person with capital come into the trade, almost 
the only advantage he would possess over his poorer rival would be in 
getting his provisions and store-goods at something nearer their market- 
able value, (it being probable that, from the tendency of mankind to hope 
the best, were he to pay his men every Saturday night, they would still 
take but very little less than if paid at the end of the season,) and the 
power of paying off his men, when he no longer required them. 

‘ Another pernicious effect produced by the trade is, that it draws 
farmers from their legitimate occupations, and makes them neglect the cer- 
tainty of earning a competence by a steady perseverance in their agricul- 
tural pursuits, for a vision of wealth never to be realized. In fact, the 
only proper or profitable way in which a farmer can interfere with lumber, 
is by employing himself, his servants, and his cattle, in bringing out timber 
during the winter months, and selling it on the spot when the navigation 
opens ;—thus employing to profit a season that would otherwise be lost to 
him, and converting his produce, which may not be saleable, into a 
commodity which is marketable. 

* On the other hand, it must be remembered that the evils here ascribed 
to the lumber trade are not necessarily inseparable from it. One great 
disadvantage would be done away with, were there a division of labour 
and trade. It is an axiom in commerce, that a manufacturer seldom suc- 
ceeds who is his own exporter, because the two businesses require two 
capitals. What then are we to say of the prospects of a man, who carries 
on two businesses with no capital at all? In fact, to make this anything 
like a steady trade, we must have aset of middle-men, who will purchase 
the timber on the river, and allow the hewers of wood to return to the 
forest, and get out more, while the purchaser, with a set of men who will 
act as pilots and raftsmen, sends it to his agent at Quebec, who, as soon 
as it is safely moored in the cove, pays off the men and awaits his market. 
_ * It has also been said, that this pursuit induces dissipated habits. This 
is true, but got to the extent supposed. We see the lumber-man, after he 
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has returned from the woods, where he has been confined to hard labour and 
as hard fare for nine or ten months, and when, like a sailor returned to 
port, he is making up to himself for past privations, by indulging im exe 
cesses Which it is easier to account for by the propensities of human na- 
ture than to defend on principles of strict morality. Again, the busi 

he is employed in ought only to receive the fair share of the blame that 
attaches to his tergiversations. It ought to be remembered, that it is not 
the sober, the industrious, the persevering lovers of order and comfort, that 
engage in such employments—it is those restless and adventurous spirits 
who despise regular industry, and wish to make money during one period 
that they may dissipate it at another,—or, as the sailors say, to earn like 
horses and spend like asses. In Norway and Sweden, lumbering has been 
an occupation time out of mind; but we have never heard it complained 
of, that those employed in it were more vicious than their brethren, who 
pursued the vocations of commerce, manufactures, or agriculture.’— 
pp. 86—90. 


Let us warn the emigrant, that whithersoever he directs his steps, 
he must be prepared at the commencement of his career to meet 
with many obstacles which are likely to dishearten him, and many 
privations, which, until he perfectly understands, and accommo- 
dates his habits to the new exigencies of his life, will almost drive 
him to despair ; his first year will, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, be a year of misery. At a great distance from his 
native country, from his kindred and friends, from those conve- 
niences and arts of matured society, from which he had been 
accustomed to derive assistance, he finds himself in the gloom of 
an interminable forest, or exposed unsheltered on a boundless 
wilderness, which his own hands alone must render habitable and 
ewaungt He now feels, in all its force, the necessity of la- 

ouring in earnest ; but if he apply to his task with p88 and 
perseverance, determined to meet and overcome all the difficulties 
of his position, by degrees he will perceive his prospects bright- 
ening ; his harvests succeed each other in regular order ; he sees 
that nature is willing to help him, and to smile upon his labours ; 
one comfort after another appears within his reach ; children come 
to gladden his heart, and so on to lessen his toils by sharing in 
them; and at length he feels, in all their sweetness, the true 
rewards of industry. 





Art. I1].—Translation of several Principal Books, Passages, 
and Texts of the Veds, and of some Controversial Works on 
Brahmunical Theology. By Rasan Rammouun Roy. 8vo. 


2d edit. London: Parbury, Allen, and Co. 1832. 


For some time past the religious portion of the community of this 
metropolis has had its attention attracted to a foreigner, who ap- 
peared before them under new and very engaging circumstances. 
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This was the Rajah Rammohun Roy, a native of the East Indies. 
He a rs to be about the middle age, is evidently, from the 
style of his living and the splendour of his equipage, in the en- 
joyment of opulence, and according to every witness who has had 
the opportunity of seeing him in society, his manners and conver. 
sation bespeak not merely the cultivated man, but also the ac- 
complished gentleman. 

That, however, which surrounded the Rajah with all those 

ualities that rendered him so interesting, was the spirit of re- 
ligion which appeared to be pa in his mind. Professing, 
as he did, the doctrines of the Brahmins, or, as he calls it, of 
the true Brahmunical Theology, he was looked upon as an idolater 
in common with the great majority of his countrymen. People 
began to wonder that one so intelligent and so endowed would 
allow his judgment to slumber in the servitude of senseless idols, 
for he had visited Europe, and especially England, under an im- 

ulse to travel for his improvement ; but Rammohun very speedily 
dissipated the regrets of his British friends; he showed that he 
had devoted his best energies, as he ought to have done, to the 
all important subject of religion, and exhibited proofs, not merely 
that he was active and laborious in the inquiry, but that he was 
rational in his conclusions ; he was able to demonstrate that he 
had made out the true tenets of Brahminism ; that the natural 
creed of the Hindoos was absolutely abhorrent of idolatry, and 
that the sacred archives, held infallible by that community, enjoin 
a system of worship which, of necessity, involves the exclusive be- 
lief of the unity of God. By the time that Rammohun Roy had 
arrived as a visitor in this country, he was well known in his own 
as a reformer of religion; he did not fail, by example and ad- 
monition, to induce all those who were capable of the exertion, 
to investigate the great question for themselves ; and when we 
state that he became an object of hatred and persecution to the 
privileged retainers of the old system of idolatry, it is scarcely 
necessary to add, that he must have been, to some extent, a suc- 
cessful apostle. 

Rammohun Roy employed those resources for the vindication of 
truth, which the press, even in the uncongenial climate of India, 
afforded him. He sent forth elaborate commentaries on the import 
of the sacred volumes which contain the written laws of the 
Hindoo worship ; he illustrated his views by irresistible reasoning, 
and called upon his countrymen to appeal to the same fountain of 
knowledge as himself. He had to sustain the opposition of some 
of the most cunning of the Hindoo priests; he had to meet them 
on their own ground, where they were surrounded with the greatest 
advantages ; yet, by the vigour of his judgment, by the extent of 
his erudition, but above all by a degree od faedlnaniion which was 
the surest token of his exalted purposes, he succeeded in triumph- 
ing over all opposition, and thus has laid the foundation of a moral 
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revolution in Hindoostan, which civilized Europe should be proud 
to contemplate. The merit of such an excellent work as tag 
mohun had executed for the improvement of his countrymen, could 
not but give him claims to consideration in England; and having 
been ge many times oy a the details of his ad- 
mirable labours, he consented to the publication of such a collec- 
tion of his productions as would exhibit the principal arguments 
on which he raised his important system of reform. This inten- 
tion will be found realized in the volume before us, and to its 
varied contents we now invite the attention of the reader. 

The Hindoos of the present day, and particularly the Brahmin 
sect, are stated by this author to be idolaters, that is to say, they 
worship shapes and figures, to which they give the denomination 
as well as the attributes of gods and goddesses. To these visionary 
personages they likewise ascribe locality of habitation, together 
with modes of life analogous to those which they themselves pursue. 
‘Thus,’ observes the author, ‘the devotees of Siva, misconceiv- 
ing the real spirit of the Scriptures, not only place an implicit 
credence in the separate existence of Siva, but even regard him as 
an omnipotent being, the greatest of all the divinities, who, as 
they say, inhabit the northern mountain of Cailas ; and that he 
is accompanied by two wives and several children, and surrounded 
with numerous attendants. In like manner the followers of Vishnu, 
mistaking the allegorical representations of the Sastras for relations 
of real facts, believe him to be chief over all other gods, and that 
he resides with his wife and attendants on the summit of heaven. 
Similar opinions are also held by the worshippers of Cali, in re- 
spect to that goddess. And, in fact, the same observations are 
equally applicable to every class of Hindoo devotees in regard to 
their respective gods and goddesses ; and so tenacious are those 
devotees in respect to the honour due to their chosen divinities, 
that when they meet in such holy places as Haridwar, Pryag, Siva- 
Canchi, or Vishnu-Canchi in the Dekhin, the adjustment of the 
point of precedence not only occasions the warmest verbal alter- 
cations, but sometimes even blows and violence. Neither do they 
regard the images of those gods merely in the light of instruments 
for elevating the mind to the conception of those supposed beings ; 
they are simply in themselves made objects of worship. For what- 
ever Hindoo purchases an idol in the market, or constructs one 
with his own hands, or has one made up under his own super- 
intendence, it is his invariable practice to perform certain cere- 
monies, called Pran Pratisht’ha, or the endowment of animation ; 
by which he believes that its nature is changed from that of the 
mere materials of which it is formed, and that it acquires not only 
life but supernatural powers. Shortly afterwards, if the idol be 
of the masculine gender, he marries it to a feminine one, with no 
less pomp and magnificence than he celebrates the nuptials of his 
own children. The mysterious process is now complete, and the 
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god and goddess are esteemed the arbiters of his destiny, and con. 
tinually receive his most ardent adoration.’ 

The Hindco does not, however, stop here ; he attributes to this 
divine being so much of the frailty which distinguishes poor human 
nature, as to think it necessary to board as well as clothe and lodge 
the idol. In summer he fans the senseless piece of wood, and 
places it during winter in a warm bed at night. But the worshi 
of the Hindoos is not alone ridiculous ; it is highly injurious ; it is 
calculated to corrupt and degrade the mind, and to extinguish even 
the instincts which lead to the practice of the domestic virtues, 
As the assertions of the Rajah to this effect have been disputed, 
it may be as well to allow him to cite examples of undeniable au- 
thenticity, which fully bear out even the most degrading of his ac- 


cusations : 


‘ I begin with Krishna as the most adored of all the incarnations, the 
number of whose devotees is exceedingly great. His worship is made to 
consist in the institution of his image or picture, accompanied by one or 
more females, and in ‘the contemplation of his history and behaviour, such 
as his perpetration of a murder upon a female of the name of Pootna; his 
compelling great numbers of married and unmarried women to stand before 
him denuded ; his debauching them and several others, to the mortal afflic- 
tion of their husbands and relations; his annoying them, by violating the 
laws of cleanliness, and other facts of the same nature. The grossness of 
his worship does not find a limit here. His devotees very often personify 
(in the same manner as European actors upon stages do) him and his female 
companions, dancing with indecent gestures, and singing songs relative to 
his love and debaucheries. It is impossible to explain in language fit to 
meet the public eye, the mode in which Mahadeva, or the destroying 
attribute, is worshipped by the generality of the Hindoos: suffice it to 
say, that it is altogether congenial with the indecent nature of the image, 
under whose form he is most commonly adored. 

‘ The stories respecting him, which are read by his devotees in the 
Tuntras, are of a nature that, if told of any man, would be offensive to 
the ears of the most abandoned of either sex. In the worship of Cali, 
human sacrifices, the use of wine, criminal intercourse, and licentious 
songs, are included: the first of these practices has become generally 
extinct ; but it is believed that there are parts of the country where human 
victims are still offered. 

‘ Debauchery, however, universally forms the principal part of the wor- 
ship of her followers. Nigam and other Tuntras may satisfy every reader 
of the horrible tenets of the worshipers of the two latter deities. The 
modes of worship of almost all the inferior deities are pretty much the 
same. Having so far explained the nature of worship adopted by Hindoos 
in general, for the propitiation of the allegorical attributes, in direct oppo- 
sition to the mode of pure divine worship inculated by the Védas, I can- 
not but entertain a strong hope that the learned gentleman, who ranks 
even monotheistical songs among carnal pleasures, and consequently rejects 
their admittance in worship, will no longer stand forward as an advocate 


for the worship of separate and independent attributes and incarnations.’— 
pp. 149—151. 
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So op to common sense is the practice of idolatry amongst 
the Hindoos, that the Shastras, a considerable tribe in India, have 
utterly rejected it. They cannot see without horror a benighted 
fellow creature Ee for his own worship, a couple of male 
and female idols ; contemplating them, and repeating day after day 
their history, which consists of no more than an uninterrupted 
succession of acts of debauchery, falsehood, treachery, and crime 
in all its variety of forms. Who can expect that my bein 
will be able to estimate even the nature of moral conduct, when he 
spends his life in obedience to a system which teaches him that by 
merely repeating the name of one of his deities, or offering a trifling 

resent to his image, he can purge his soul of the foulest violations 
of the laws of nature. He who pronounces “ Doorga,” the name of 
a goddess, though he constantly practices adultery, and commits 
robbery and other heinous offences, is released, according to the 
Hindoo superstition, from all his sins. Again, the same sweeping 
indemnity for the foulest crimes is obtained by any person who 
shall pronounce in a loud manner, “ reverence to Huri,” even 
though he does so involuntarily, or in the act of falling down, 
slipping, or whilst labouring under any illness, or even when sneez- 
ing. but a pardon for the worst of sins may be procured even upon 
less inconvenient terms than these, since the most outrageous 
offender may thoroughly blanch his conscience simply by contem- 

lating the Ganges, either whilst he walks, sleeps, eats, or talks. 

t requires no extraordinary acuteness of vision to see at once that 
a system of pretended religion so constructed as that of the Hindoos, 
must lead to the very worst deformities of which the human mind 
is susceptible. Not only is the Hindoo urged to crime by the fa- 
cility of committing it without evil consequences to himself, but in 
the conduct of the deities whose actions he is recommended to ve- 
nerate, he finds the strongest temptation to the practice of vice. 
We have seen upon what authority the wretched Hindoo is en- 
couraged to debauchery. Falsehood and treachery are not less 
strongly inculcated on his mind from the same quarter, according 
to the following description of the author : 


‘ As to falsehood, their favourite diety Krishna is more conspicuous than 
the rest. Jurra-Sundh, a powerful prince of Behar, having heard of the 
melancholy murder of his son-in-law perpetrated by Krishna, harrassed, 
and at last drove him out of the place of his nativity (Muthoora) by fre- 
quent military expeditions. Krishna, in revenge, resolved to deprive that 
prince of his life by fraud, and in a most unjustifiable manner. To accom- 
plish his object, he and his two cousins, Bheema and Urjoona, declared 
themselves to be Brahmuns, and in that disguise entered his palace ; where 
finding him weakened by a religious fast, and surrounded only by his 
family and priests, they challenged him to fight a duel. He accordingly 
fought Bheema, the strongest of the three; who conquered and put him 
to death.—Vide Subha Purba or second Book of the Maha-Bharuth. 
Krishna again persuaded Joodhisthir, his cousin, to give false evidence 
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in order to accomplish the murder of Dron, their spiritual father.—Vide 
Dron Purba, or seventh Book of the Maha-Bharuth. 

‘Vishnu and others combined in a conspiracy against Buli, a mighty 
emperor ; but finding his power irresistible, that deity was determined to 
ruin him by stratagem, and for that purpose appeared to him in the shape 
of a dwarf, begging alms. Notwithstanding Buli was warned of the inten. 
tion of Vishnu, yet, impressed with a high sense of generosity, he could 
not refuse a boon to a beggar; that grateful deity in return not only 
deprived him of his whole empire, which he put himself in possession of 
by virtue of the boon of Buli, but also inflicted on him the disgrace of 
bondage and confinement in Patal.—Vide latter part of the Hurri Bungs, 
or last book of the Maha-Bharuth. 

‘ When the battle of Coorookshetru was decided by the fatal destruc. 
tion of Doorjodhun, the remaining part of the army of his rival Yooddhist- 
hir, returned to the camp to rest during the night, under the personal 
care and protection of Mahadeva. That deity having, however, been 
cajoled by the flattery offered him by Uswathama, one of the friends of the - 
unfortunate Doorjodhun, not only allowed him to destroy the whole army 
that was asleep under the confidence of his protection, but even assisted 
him with his sword to accomplish his bloody purpose.—Vide Sousuptik 
Purb, or eleventh book of the Maha-Bharuth. 

‘ When the Ussoors, at the churning of the ocean, gave the pitcher of 
the water of immortality in charge to Vishnu, he betrayed his trust by 
delivering it to their step-brothers and enemies, the celestial gods.—Vide 
first book, or didi Purb of the Maha-Braruth,’—pp. 188, 189. 


It appears, that much of the practical duties imposed by the 
Hindoo worship on its followers, consists in the adoption of a pecu- 
liar mode of diet. A Hindoo of caste can only eat once between 
sunrise and sunset ; he must not partake of dressed victuals in a 
boat or ship; he cannot eat clothed, or in a tavern, or consume 
any food which has been touched by one of a different caste, and 
if interrupted during a meal he cannot resume it. In fact, in con- 
sequence of the false interpretation of the import of their sacred 
books, the Hindoos are excluded from the ordinary comforts of 
oomely, The violation of the laws just mentioned, in any part, is 
visited by the severest of all penalties, namely, the loss of caste. 
On the contrary, he who rigidly observes the forms laid down by 
the ministers of the Hindoo creed, seems almost incapable of in- 
curring any sort of guilt; and even when murder, theft, and per- 
jury are brought home to one who has steadily adhered to the 
rn eT he still maintains his caste, and is distinguished by no 
mark of disgrace, and he has only to bestow a small present on the 
Brahmin, in order to induce that powerful intercessor with the 
gods to free the delinquent from the temporal as well as eternal 
consequences of his crimes. But it is not alone in producing 
the absence of comforts that the Hindoo superstition operates 
mischievously in the East Indies; it leads to actual crime ; it au- 
thorizes and enjoins the most dreadful acts of self torture, and 
the immolation of the lives of friends and relations. Witness the 
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voluntary sacrifices made under the wheels of the car of Jugger- 
nauth—witness the practice of the Hindoos of Bengal in carrying 
out their sick, whose lives are in a doubtful state, to die on the 
banks of the Ganges. 

The great object of the present work is to show that the theories 
and practices of the Hindoos are inconsistent with the acknow- 
ledgement of one Supreme Being, must be considered as erro- 
neous, and not warranted by the just interpretation of their sacred 
writings. The whole body of the Hindoo theology, law and lite- 
rature, is contained in the Veds or Scriptures of the Hindoos. 
Their writings are affirmed to be coeval with the creation, and 
being composed altogether in the figurative style of those early 
days, they became the source of much perplexity to those who 
wished to collect their meaning. About 2,000 years ago an illus- 
trious Indian theologist, named Byas, éollected and divided the 
Veds into certain books, forming a complete and compendious 
abstract of the whole of their contents. This work is named 
“ The Vedant,” from two Sanscrit words, signifying the resolution 
of all the Veds, and has continued to the present time to be re- 
ceived with all due honour, and to be received as equal in authen- 
ticity and sacredness to the original Veds. 

It would be useless to follow the Rajah through the details of 
the proofs which he draws from the books composing the Vedant, 
to justify his own conduct, and the advice given by him to his 
countrymen. ‘The result to which he arrives is, that the Hindoo 
religion, as set forth in the sacred Vedant, encourages the belief in 
the existence of an all-wise uncreated Being, the founder, supporter, 
and ruler of the boundless universe ; it excludes idolatry, and all 
those practices of the Hindoos which proceed from its influence. 
This portion of the work will be read with great interest by those 
who have the religious destiny of the inhabitants of Hindostan at 
heart, for it shows that these writings inculcate the rational 
worship of one God, accompanied 7 the recommendation of the 
purest principles of morality. It affords us the highest satisfac- 
tion to find that the horrible rite of burning widows alive is 
not only not encouraged, but is strongly discountenanced by the 
authentic Hindoo Scriptures. It appears that this strange sacri- 
fice owes its origin to the precepts of Unggira and other saints ; 
but it is found that Munhoo, the paramount authority on such 
subjects, has declared that the best thing for a widow to do is to 
- her whole life, after the death of her husband, as an ascetic. 

is words are, 


‘« Let her emaciate her body, by living voluntarily on pure flowers, 
roots, and fruits, but let her not, when her lord is deceased, even pro- 
nounce the name of another man.” 

‘« Let her continue till death forgiving all injuries, performing harsh 
duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, and cheerfully practising the 
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incomparable rules of virtue which have been followed by such women as 
were devoted to one only husband.”—pp. 203, 204. 


But the Ved expressly declares, respecting the widow, that by 
‘ living in the practice of regular and occasional duties, the mind 
may e purified. ‘Thereafter by hearing, reflecting, and con- 
stantly meditating on the Supreme Being, absorption in Bruhmu 
may be attained. Therefore from a desire during life of future 
fruition, life ought not to be destroyed.’ 

The right interpretation, however, seems rather a difficult task, 
and even Rammohun himself admits that the question as to the 
obligation of widows to destroy themselves is one that allows of 
much controversy. He has, however, "a impartially stated the 
arguments for and against the practice. ’ he first point in the in- 
quiry is, whether or not this act of sacrifice is imperatively enjoined 
on widows. The answer is, that no advocate for the custom can 
find such an obligation expressed, but that the best of the authori- 
ties imposes it as a duty on the widow to ‘continue till death for- 
giving all injuries, performing austere duties, and practising con- 
stantly the rules of the noblest virtue.’ In fact, the great majority 
of Hindoo widows have done this, so that to say that all these ex- 
cellent persons had violated the commands of the sacred books, 
would be too bold an assertion for any respectable Hindoo to ven- 
ture upon. 

The second point to be determined is this: supposing it proved 
that the widow had an option as to whether she should burn her- 
self on the pile or enter on the practice of an ascetic life, which of 
the two courses would be esteemed the most meritorious? The 
principal grounds for believing that burning would be the most ad- 
vantageous practice in a religious point of view, are derived from 


the Veds, in which the advocates of the sacrifice find the following 
passage : 


‘ « QO fire, let these women, with bodies annointed with clarified butter, 
eyes coloured with collyrium and void of tears, enter thee, the parent of 
water,* that they may not be separated from their husbands, themselves 
sinless, and jewels amongst women.” ’—p. 61. 


Upon this sentence the Rajah has delivered the following com- 
mentary : 


‘ This passage (if genuine) does not, in the first place, enjoin widows to 
offer themselves as sacrifices. Secondly, no allusion whatever is made in it 
to voluntary death by a widow with the corpse of her husband. Thirdly, the 
phrase ‘‘ these women’”’ in the passage, literally implies women then pre- 
sent. Fourthly, some commentators consider the passage as conveying an 
allegorical allusion to the constellations of the moon’s path, which are 
invariably spoken of in Sungskrit in the feminine gender :—butter imply- 





‘* In Sungskrit writings, water is represented as originating in fire.’ 
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ing the milky path; collyrium meaning unoccupied space between one 
star and another ; husbands signifying the more splendid of the heavenly 
bodies ; and entering the fire, or, properly speaking, ascending it, indicating 
the rise of the constellations through the south-east horizon, considered as 
the abode of fire. Whatever may be the real purport of this passage, no 
one ever ventured to give it an interpretation as commanding widows to 
burn themselves on the pile and with the corpse of their husbands.— 
pp. 261, 262. 


The result, then, seems to be, that though offering herself on the 
pile to be burned alive with the remains of her backend is merito- 
rious in a widow, it is still the least virtuous of the acts which she 
can perform, and that by choosing a course of rigid virtue, she 
would be earning a more enduring and a higher degree of happiness 
with her husband in the next world. 

The last point on which there is a difference of opinion is, whe- 
ther or not the mode of accomplishing the sacrifice, as prescribed 
by the received regulation, is duly oleseved. This law requires 
that the widow should voluntarily ascend and enter the flames to 
destroy her existence, but if in the attempt she be so frightened as 
to be obliged to retire, then she is allowed to do so, and any offence . 
which she may have committed by her unseasonable timidity, may 
be easily wiped off by making one of the Brahmins a present of 
the value of the cow. If then it be necessary to the due execution 
of the rite, that the widow should voluntarily ascend and enter the 
flames, it follows that when she does not voluntarily ascend, the 
advantages to be derived from the sacrifice are lost. Hence in all 
such cases the ceremony becomes an act of suicide, in which the 
parties concerned are accessaries. 

Having given the reader an impartial view of the principal con- 
tents of this remarkable work, we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending it as well worthy of his attention, in consequence of the 
peculiar nature of the subject, and the still more singular character 
of the author. 





Art. 1V.—Observations on the Nature, Extent, and Effects of 
Pauperism, and the means of reducing it. Second Edition. 
By Taos. Water, M.A. Barrister at Law, and one of the 
Police Magistrates of the Metropolis. pp. 90. London: James 
Ridgway. 1832. 


Tue origin of poor laws, is by some ascribed to the distress con- 
sequent upon the dissolution of monasteries. But ee it can- 
not be denied that the suppression of the religious ouses in 
question, did, at least for a time, aggravate the evils which these 
laws sought to remedy, still it is manifestly wrong . ascribe their 
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introduction to this cause ; for, from the fifteenth down to the seven- 
teenth century, complaints seem to have been general throughout 
this country, and in most part of Europe, particularly in the Low 
Countries and in Spain, of the outrages and depredations com- 
mitted by vagrants. In this country and in Scotland, several 
severe laws were made to repress these disorders, the cruelty of 
which, at the present time, seems almost incredible. Of these, 
innumerable instances might be = but one will be sufficient. 
In the sixth parliament of King James the Sixth of Scotland, it 
was enacted, that a person convicted a second time of wandering 
abroad without employment, should suffer death, unless some 
rson would give him work for a year. But all this extreme 
cruelty—all the measures that could be devised, seem to have left 
things in a state very similar to what at present exists in Ireland, 
until in the reign of James the Sixth in Scotland, and towards the 
close of that of Queen Elizabeth in England, a provision was made 
for supporting poor, aged, blind and infirm persons, and for pro- 
curing employment for others. 
The important alterations in the system of managing landed 
roperty, which seems to have been in full activity in the reign of 
Heary the Seventh, by rapidly enlarging the dimension of farms, 
effected an entire revolution in the internal frame of society in this 
country. ‘To this rapid enlargement of farms, as their primary cause, 
we ascribe the origin of poor laws; but although the dissolution of 
monasteries was not, as it is sometimes supposed, the immediate 
occasion which gave birth to these laws, yet it must be acknow- 
ledged, that the event in question spread over a wider surface the 
evils which they were introduced to remedy. Before the suppres- 
sion of monastic institutions, a considerable portion of the landed 
ese of the country was in religious hands. These ecclesias- 
tical proprietors, naturally averse to all innovations on established 
usages, made no attempt to alter the system upon which their pro- 
perty had been managed on their estates, therefore the division 
and subdivision of land went on silently increasing, without check 
or interruption, long after the practice had been discouraged on 
the estates of laymen. But when this property fell into other 
hands, the system which the laymen had se f commenced on 
their patrimonial estates, was introduced in their new acquisitions. 
‘Towards the middle of Elizabeth’s reign, the leases under which 
the tenants of the monasteries held their land expired, and then 
began the second act of depopulation, which had hitherto been 
directed against the tenantry who held under lay proprietors, but 
began now to wreak its fury on their defenceless heads also ; thence. 
about the close of the sixteenth century, the crowd of ejected pea- 
santry received a further augmentation. 
We need hardly state, that it was quite impossible to carry into 
effect the change we have above described in the management of 
landed property without the intervention of some legal provision 
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for the peasantry, who became its innocent victims. If the public 
d required that they should be dispossessed of their scant 
oldings, honesty, as well as policy, required that the public should 
alleviate, as much as possible, the blow which it inflicted. 
From 1388 to 1533, the impotent poor were by law allowed the 
rivilege of begging in the districts or hundreds where they were 
rn, or had last dwelt for the space of three years. In 1535 an act 
was passed, imposing upon parishes and hamlets the burden of 
supporting every aged and impotent person who had been born or 
had dwelt three years within their limits. It is no doubt true, that 
the money required for the support of the impotent poor, was not 
raised by an om assessment upon all the inhabitants of each 
parish. This fund was ems y of the voluntary and charitable 
alms, which every parishioner of his devotion gave to the common 
fund which was collected in every parish, and dispensed to the impo- 
tent poor, at the discretion of the minister and area nad e 
sacramental money now collected in some of our churches at the 
present time, is a relic of the ancient mode in which a large por- 
tion of the funds required for the maintenance of the poor was 
raised in this country, before the introduction of a legal rate. This 
system of relieving the impotent poor, leaving it to the liberality 
of each individual to determine how much he would contribute, 
continued until the year 1562, when it was enacted, that ‘ if any 
parishioner shall obstinately refuse to pay reasonably towards the 
relief of the said poor, or shall discourage others, then the justice of 
the peace at the quarter sessions may tax him a reasonable weekly 
sum, which, if he refuse to pay, they may commit him to prison.’ 
It is evident that, from the date of this act, the maintenance of 
the poor ceased to be voluntary. The discretion of the individual 
was taken away, and a legal obligation was imposed upon him of 
contributing according to his means. This is exactly the principle 
on which all assessments for the support of the poor have since 
been levied. It is not probable that this change in the mode 
of raising the funds, either made any difference in the whole 
amount expended on the impotent poor within the limits of each 
parish, or increased the number, or altered the description, of 
those persons who received parochial relief, it merely varied the 
proportions in which the poor fund was raised. For, before the 
passing of this act, the man of small means sometimes contributed 
more than his richer but less benevolent mera The prin- 
cipal object and effect of this law was to remedy this evil. It did 
not augment, in any considerable degree, the whole cost of main- 
taining the poor, it merely went to equalize the pressure of the 
burden, making ability, and not willingness alone, the rule which 
regulated the amount of contributions. . 
‘rom this summary view of the poor laws before the reign of 
Elizabeth, it will appear that the forty-third of that queen, was 
not founded upon any new principle, it simply provided a more 
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convenient, just, and efficient mode for carrying into practice a 
principle already recognized. The power of making assessments 
was taken away from the justices of the Dyn at the sessions, and 
placed in the hands of overseers, selected from among the respect- 
able inhabitants of each parish, and consequently better acquainted 
with the circumstances of their neighbours, and their ability 
respectively to contribute towards the relief of fhe poor. 

The 43d of Elizabeth, cap. 11, is intituled, ‘an act for the 
relief of the poor,’ and the most essential part of it is the follow- 
ing :—After appointing overseers, &c. it enacts that ‘ they, or the 
greater part of them, shall take order, from time to time, by and 
with the consent of two or more such justices of the peace, as 
is aforesaid, for setting to work the children of all such whose 
parents shall not, by the said churchwardens and overseers, or the 
greater part of them, be thought able to keep and maintain their 
children ; and also for setting to work all such persons, married or 
unmarried, having no means to maintain them, and use no ordinary 
and daily trade of life; and also to raise weekly, or otherwise, 
(by a taxation of every inhabitant, parson, vicar, and every oc- 
cupier of land, houses, tithes, impropriate, propriations of tithes, 
coal mines, or saleable underwoods in the said parish, in such 
competent sum and sums of money as they shall think fit), a 
convenient stock of flax, wool, thread, iron, and other ware and 


stuff to set the poor to work ; and also competent sums of money 
for and towards the relief of the lame, blind, impotent, old, and 
such other among them, being poor and not able to work; and 
also for putting out such children to be apprentices.’ 

By this act it is evident that overseers, &c. are not authorized 
to distribute any ngs except to those who are lame, impotent, 


old, blind, or poor and not able to work ; any further relief is to 
be given in work alone, and that is limited to the children of such 
as shall not be deemed able to keep and maintain their children, 
and to persons who have no means to maintain themselves, and use 
no ordinary and daily trade of life. Under this description of per- 
sons will not certainly be found that of able-bodied labourers, 
working at agriculture or any other trade of life. It is unnecessary 
to point out here how wide the custom of a great part of England 
has deviated from the law, and that deviation is > eecloatonn every 
day more universal. Such a state of things as has been proved 
to exist in the southern counties is now finding its way into 
Scotland, and into all the manufacturing and agricultural districts 
of the north of England. It is quite evident, that if some remedy 
be not applied without delay, the evil will have spread over the en- 
tire country, and then perhaps it may be found too late to arrest 
its progress, or to legislate with effect upon it. It is clearly to be 
perceived, that the framers of the 43d of Queen Elizabeth, cap. 11, 
which contains the principal provision of our poor laws, never had 
it in contemplation, by the words ‘ setting to work such persons 
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having no means to maintain them, and using no ordinary and daily 
trade of life,’ to give a right to able-bodied labourers to demand 
employment, or in place of employment to be supported by contri- 
butions in money. Such an interpretation seems to have ben re- 
served for very recent times. 

That a legal provision for the poor is not necessarily attended 
with all the evils which are now experienced, may be fully made 
out to appear from the varying degrees of rapidity at which the 
abuses of the present poor laws have proceeded in different parts of 
the country. If the evils be inherent in the laws themselves, and 
not in a disregard of them, and in the. substitution of an erroneous 
and mischievous practice in the place of those laws, (and for the 
effects of which the laws bear all the discredit) how can it be ex- 
plained that at this present time, when in many of the southern 
counties an excessive and redundant unemployed population is con- 
suming nearly half the value of the land, and the poor rates in some 
places have even exceeded in amount the rental, that a few of the 
northern counties are yet exempt from such an excess of burdens, 
and that many parishes can be pointed out where the poor rates do 
not exceed one shilling, or even sixpence in the pound. Certain it 
is, that even there this more fortunate state of things is now rapidly 
disappearing ; that the pernicious example of their southern neigh- 
bours is making quick strides amongst them ; that the sturdy beg 
and able-bodied labourer are learning a lesson too easily taught, 
that in idleness or in industry, that in wasteful excess or living with 
care and economy, they are all equally entitled to maintenance out 
of that land on which they were born, or on which they have ob- 
tained a settlement by a year’s labour, for which at the time the 
received ample wages and an adequate return. Unless it be consi- 
dered that the custom of a short course of years, even in opposition 
to, and in the very face of the statute law, is binding upon the people 


of England, and upon the courts of justice, there seems very 
little doubt that the millions of money annually expended in the 
support of able-bodied labourers, have been illegally exacted. It 
would be difficult to find decisions of the courts of Westminster 
recognizing such customs. 

The claims which these laws gave the poor = ge the funds of 


their respective parishes, and the connexion which was in conse- 
quence established between thein and the land on which 8 were 
born, rendered the consolidation of farms and the dispeopling of 
estates more gradual and less oppressive than these measures could 
have been, without some such check upon their progress. ‘The 
land-owners were obliged to watch for the most convenient oppor- 
tunities of carrying the plans into effect; and the opportunities 
which would prove most profitable to themselves, were necessarily 
those which would be found least oppressive to their tenants. 
Hence for the last three centuries, the sbolition of small holdings, 
and the enlargement of farms, have been regularly, and at the same 
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time, gradually going on in this country. One respectable dwelling 
for the farmer, with a few comfortable cottages for his labourers, 
will now be found ina track of land which, in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, or perhaps much later, was divided among a score of little 
occupiers, living in huts and cabins. Under the restraint of the poor 
laws, the proprietors of land have secured all the advantages deriv- 
able from the new system, by degrees which have been almost im. 
perceptible, and without ss the rejected occupiers to those 
dreadful sufferings which unavoidably accompany all violent and 
sudden changes in the internal structure of society. 

It may perhaps be argued, that the same objects were effected in 
Scotland without the intervention of poor laws ; and that we con- 
sequently ascribe an effect to a cause with which it has no con- 
nexion. In answer to this objection we would remark, that al- 
though a legal assessment for the support of the poor is unknown 
in some districts of that country, yet a fund is raised for their support 
in every parish by voluntary contributions ; nor should we forget the 
vast assistance which Scotland has derived from this country in 
effecting her internal changes. These changes did not commence 
before the union with Backend, which opened to the peasantry of 
Scotland a way into the towns and manufactories of this country, 


and, above all, to the English colonies. England first held out an 
example of the advantages springing from the new system, and then 
offered incalculable facilities to the people of Scotland, while pur- 


suing the same plan. Scotchmen do not emigrate from a roving 
or unsettled disposition ; on the contrary, they are remarkable for 
attachment to home and kindred: but they are compelled to leave 
their native land in consequence of the new arrangements which the 
lords of the soil have, for the last century, been gradually introduc- 
ing into their country. 

An inseparable connexion subsists between the state of the la- 
bouring population of England and Scotland, and the amount of 
parish rates levied for their support, and the condition of the people 
in Ireland: the never-ceasing mflux of Irish labourers, is causing 
the ruin and misery of those of Scotland, as well as in the north 
and south of England. The rates of the parishes of London are 
swelled to an enormous amount from the same cause. Scarcely a 
season passes over our heads that a new Vagrant Act, or an amend- 
ment of an old one, does not make a feeble attempt to arrest the 
progress of this calamity, and the repeated enactments for passing 
vagrants to Ireland prove only the inefficacy of those which have 
preceded. It becomes, then, a question of the first importance to 
the welfare of these realms, in what manner this subject ought to 
be treated. It is obvious that the plan of vagrant laws has failed, 
and failure must inevitably attend any further attempts of a similar 
kind. he Irish whom we are at the expense of sending back, take 
accounts of the superior comforts of England over their own hapless 
country ; they can say that the labourers of England are better 
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fed, have better houses, have higher wages, and an ample supply 
of money from the poor rates when those wages fail. The natural 
consequence of which is, that a fresh horde set out to this land of 
promise, and find that the channel that intervenes, instead of being 
an obstacle, as formerly, by the invention of steam packets affords 
an easy voyage of a few hours, at the cost of a few pence. 

The only plan which can now be adopted, the only one which 
can be attended with any good effect, is to raise materially the cha- 
racter of the Irish labourer ; to improve his situation ; to give him 
equal comforts in his own country to those that he can find in this ; 
to teach him to live at home, and not to make Ireland a great 
nursery for breeding paupers for the parishes of England ; to teach 
him that until he has saved some property, and earned by persever- 
ing industry, prudence, and sobriety, a remission from daily toil, 
he cannot indulge in schemes of improving his station by roaming 
in other countries, and attempting to seek elsewhere for a portion 
of the world more fruitful and more productive of the sources of 
comfort and human enjoyment, than that spot to which all his 
knowledge is limited, than the land of his birth and of his forefathers. 

One measure which we conceive to be necessary towards accom- 
plishing this object, is opposed to the opinions of many of the 
members of the House of Commons, and to a majority, we be- 
lieve, of the landed proprietors of Ireland. ‘That measure is, a 
strictly limited legal provision in Ireland for the aged and infirm 
poor. If it be fi aah wry as it has by several individuals of weight 
and influence, that the state of England holds out a warning 
against such a measure, it may be answered, that England affords 
an important lesson upon the subject ; that she presents a land- 
mark of the dangers to be avoided; teaches to what objects a 
poor rate must be strictly limited ; and proves, that laws must be 
enacted which are not liable to be so differently construed, and 
that courts of law must enforce them. Before Ireland can show 
fair ground of exemption from such a measure, it must be proved 
that her labourers are happy ; that their numbers do not exceed the 
demand for them; that they have reason to be contented with 
their lot; that the aged and worn-out do not die of famine ; that 
the heart-rending picture which has been drawn of her wretched- 
ness is an unfounded representation, the work only of imagination 
and falsehood. 

That a legal provision for the aged and infirm poor is not neces- 
sarily attended with such an excess of evil, as is experienced 
in some parts of England, nor an exemption from it, with all the 
blessings that have Tom represented, may be proved from the 
example of other countries. 

At Hamburgh it is stated, in a Report of the Society for bet- 
tering the Condition of the Poor, that the creation of a provision 
for the poor, and the establishment of a house of industry, had 
been attended with the best effects. ‘ That in 1788, when the 
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town contained 100,000 inhabitants, there were 7,000 distressed 
persons, besides an average of 2,500 in the hospitals ; but that in the 
year 1795 there was scarcely a beggar to be seen, and the mortality 
which was stated to have been one in ten annually, had been reduced 
to one in twenty.’ Such being the account given of the early effects 
of a provision for the poor, which had its origin about forty years 
since, we have been anxious to find some account, upon which re- 
liance could be placed, of the present state of that town, and the 
condition of its labouring population. According to the authority, 
principles, and opinions of many of. our best writers on political 
economy, of Adam Smith, of Malthus, Ricardo, and M‘Cualloch, 
the evil effects of a forced provision for the poor, should, after an 
experience of nearly half a century, be now at least rendered ap- 

arent by the augmentation of the numbers of the lower ranks, 
annem the demand for labour, in multiplied poverty and wretch- 
edness, and in burdens exhausting the resources of those who pa 
contributions. The following quotation from a traveller in the north 
of Germany will appear decisive upon this point :—* 

‘ When the French were in possession of Hamburgh, they sus- 
pended the establishment which formerly provided for the relief of 
the poor: when it was in activity not a beggar was to be seen, and 
before it was established they were so numerous that it was im- 
possible to walk the streets without being very much annoyed by 
them. During the time its operation was suspended the evil 
again grew intolerable ; they are now resumed, and during my stay 
at Hamburgh I saw only three at the moment I was about to 
depart. It 1s forbidden by the law to give alms, under a penalty 
of five R. Thalers. The establishment dates from the year 
1788, and was supported by all the power of government. The 
superior part of it consisted of five senators, two elders of the 
parishes, and twenty citizens; a small committee, consisting of 
twelve, directed those persons who claimed assistance to be em- 
ployed, rewarded, or punished, according as they were in distress, 
were industrious, or were negligent. ii o promote the aim of the 
establishment the town was divided into twelve quarters. Each dis- 
trict had two overseers, and the respectable citizens in each quarter, 
in conjunction with the overseers, and under their guidance, looked 
after the poor in their quarter, and collected what funds the 
could for their support ; care was taken that the children were all 
sent to school. It was, in fact, a most extensive police of citizens, 
and perhaps as efficient a one as could be established. In another 


place he says, ‘ The establishments for education in Hamburgh 
are very good, every parish, of which there are five, has its own 
school, where the poor are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and 











* Travels in the North of Germany, describing the present State of 
the Social and Political Institutions, &e. By T. Hodgskin, Esq. 
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religion, free of expense. Exclusive of these there is a school 
destined for the children of paupers, Die Industrue and Arbeit 
Schule, in which they are taught the above useful arts, and also 
how to perform various sorts of work.’ The result of all this care, 
regulation, and arrangement, in establishing a provision for the 
poor, seems there, at least, not to have as yet produced excess of 
numbers, and consequent reduced means of subsistence. ‘ Ap 
rent comfort, (he says) cleanliness, and affluence, struck me as 
distinguishing the people of Hamburgh.’—‘ The servants and 
work-people were all neatly and well dressed, and I saw nothing 
like poverty and wretchedness.’ : 

The progress of civilization requires that laws should alleviate 
the wretchedness of our fellow creatures, and not to be made only 
to punish their crimes ; and every feeling mind must allow, that it 
is better to suffer a little imposition, to pay a little too much, than 
that scenes of misery should be for ever presented to the sight, 
that the dying and the diseased should find no place of refuge, no 
bed to rest on but the high road or the street. The example of 
Scotland has been held up to admiration, but that example has 
failed, and she is now mixed in the common lot. 

The example of Scotland, when set in its true light, has not 
alone failed as a proof of the benefits of an exemption from a com- 
pulsory provision for the poor, but has established a very strong 
case in support of the opinion that it is not the necessary conse- 
quence of such laws to produce evil, but, on the contrary, that it 
is from the abuse of them that such evils have arisen in Kngland ; 
that it is from the laws being unwisely administered. The ex- 
ample of Scotland proves, that a law still more defective than the 
existing law of England, more extensive in its. provision, and still 
more compulsory, for raising a tax upon all the inhabitants of a 
parish for the maintenance of all r, without any limitation, may 
exist in a country for two niche na fifty years, and at the end 
of that long period, the people of the country may represent that 
they have never felt the ie as a hardship; that it has produced 
no evils amongst them ; that they are still exempted from an ex- 
pensive pauperism, at least in agricultural districts, as may be 
shown is still the case in many such districts in the northern 
counties of England. 

Before it be finally determined that nothing shall be done by 
legal provision to raise the condition and soften the distresses of 
the Irish peasant, justice demands that we should strictly and 
carefully investigate his real situation, that we should compare it 
with that of the labourer in any other country under any cir- 
cumstances to which the varied condition of men has given rise 
throughout the world. Not only does no poor law of human origin 
notice the Irish peasant, not only has he no proper hold on that 
divine and almost universal law of nature which governs in other 
countries, the relation of rich and poor, but self-interest, that 
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best friend to other men, is often directly and strongly opposed to 
him ; for that labour which is his only property, his only market- 
able commodity, if not wanted, becomes a drug and burden to 
the community. Besides this, it is to be considered that in all 
other countries where laws have made no provision for the poor, 
the church, the established religion, or religious institutions, have 
afforded tothem some protection, comfort, and assistance in the 
day of affliction and distress; but the religion of the great ma- 
jority of the Irish peasants is a religion of poverty, which has 
Saad plundered and despoiled of its possessions, of its tithes, and 
even of its churches ; and doubly are they called upon, in whose 
favour that property has been confiscated, amongst whom the pos- 
sessions of religious establishments have been distributed, to watch 
over and afford protection to that poor in their affliction, for whom 
those tithes were in part originally instituted, and to whom those 
religious institutions would have afforded an occasional assistance 
and support. The poor of no nation were ever left in so destitute, 
so pitiable, and forlorn a condition as those of Ireland. Never were 
the dreams of philosophy so thoroughly realized in a people being 
left to the unaided assistance of casual and individual charity ; it 
is no less the duty than it is the interest of those who 1 game pro- 
perty and influence in Ireland, as well as of the landed proprietors 
of England and Scotland, to watch over the Irish labourer, and to 


improve his condition ; yet no exertions are made. Mr. M‘Culloch 
says, that he believes the condition of the Irish peasant to be worse 
than that of any other peasantry in Europe, and that it is hardly 
possible for human beings to live and be in a worse condition than 
they are; and to this he added, that he had very serious appre- 
hensions of the injurious operation upon the state of British la- 
bourers, of the ay omega of the great number of Irish labourers 


who come over to England and Scotland to look for employment, 
and settle themselves. 

The cause of the miserable state of the Irish labouring popu- 
lation is undoubtedly to be found in their numbers having increased 
beyond the riches of the country and the means of employment. 
Ireland is still a poor country ; that poverty, the result of her 
connexion with England, or rather of that unhappy war of opinion 
which has been carried on for centuries, and of confiscation of two- 
thirds of her territory within that period. But Ireland is fast 
emerging from her inferiority; her riches are rapidly increasing, 
but her population increases still faster. 

If there were a modified system of poor rates established in 
es parish in Ireland, something in principle to those of England, 
much good would undoubtedly be effected. It is said, that some- 
thing has already been effected by an alteration of the law between 
landlord and tenant, for the prevention of sub-letting, and con- 
sequent subdivision of farms. But much more requires to be ac- 
complished ; it is essential that the lower classes be raised in their 
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own estimation ; that they should not witness the aged, the infirm, 
the diseased, and the crippled, who chance to have no kindred 
able to support them, left to die from want, or to precarious charity, 
for which they may not have strength to ask ; that seeing that their 
country regards them, they may learn to regard themselves. Above 
all this, it is essential for the advantage of England and Scotland, 
that when an Irish labourer is broken down during his residence 
here, without having gained a settlement, and no longer able to 
labour for his subsistence, that it shall be possible to send him 
back to the place of his birth, where, if he have no relations to 
maintain him, he may not be left destitute. 

They who so anxiously contend for leaving the support of the 

oor to the operation of private charity, are surely called upon and 
ave to establish that such charity is always, is indeed ever 
wisely directed ; that it does not, in Bs in most cases, do more 
mischief than good. Private charity is known, and exists most ex- 
tensively in Ireland. It has been contended, even by those who 
are most adverse to a legal provision for the poor, that the best 
means of diminishing their numbers is to give to all the labouring 
classes a taste for the conveniences and comforts of life ; but how 
is this to be accomplished? The state of the Irish peasant is 
wretched in the extreme ; with wages reduced to the lowest scale, 
he is compelled to subsist upon the worst species of food that will 
support existence. Placed in this situation, he is absolutely cut off 
from every resource. You may take from an Englishman but cannot 
take from an Irishman. ‘The latter is already so low that he cannot 
fall any lower ; his wages being regulated by the price of potatoes, 
will not buy him wheat, barley, or oats; and whenever, there- 
fore, the supply of potatoes fails, it is next to impossible he can 
escape falling a sacrifice to famine. 

Let us not lose sight of this important fact, that whatever in- 
convenience be now experienced from an absence of the poor laws 
in England and in Scotland, the superiority here so well and so 
anaes exhibited, has grown up and matured under a system of 
poor laws which has existed for more than two centuries, and that 
the wretchedness and misery of the Irish labourers, which forms 
the contrast, is the result of the poor being neglected, being un- 
protected, and unassisted by any hard, and being left to the effect 
of chance, as is now recommended should be the case in England 
and in Scotland, by a certain class of writers, who with confidence 
boast of this as a great discovery, and will admit of no appeal 
from their decision. ‘ceed 

A prospect of support by legal provision in old age, in case of 
accident, or those infirmities to which all are liable, even when 
restricted within such limits, must be considered as an advantage 
of great value by the labouring classes ; much more then must the 
general arrangements for employment and support, which are now 
taking place in many parts of England, be considered, particularly 
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by the uneducated, who are unable to look to future consequences, 
as inestimable advantages enjoyed by the English over the Irish 
peasant. The greatest possible bounty, then, is continually held 
up to the Irish labourer to transport himself into England and 
Scotland, and to attempt to obtain a’settlement there. The in- 
conveniences now experienced are only the necessary consequences 
of that contrast which is created between the relative situations of 
the labourers in these different parts of the kingdom. These in- 
conveniences are not of a temporary kind; it is probable, on the 
contrary, that the full extent of them is only beginning to be expe- 
rienced ; and no check can be given them until something be done 
effectually to assimilate the situation and character of the Irish 
and British peasant. To effect such assimilation, either the poor 
laws of England and Scotland must be repealed, or some arrange- 
ment and provision must be made for the comfort and subsistence 
of the Irish labourer, when broken down or in sickness ; in a word, 
the poor laws of England, under necessary regulations and limita- 
tion, must be extended to Ireland. 

In conclusion we must observe, that the comparatively satisfac- 
tory state of the labouring classes, in many parts of the north of 
England and of Scotland, affords no very rational grounds for any 
hope of confidence in the continuance of such a state of things, 
unless a great and beneficial change takes place in the character 
and condition of the peasantry of Ireland. 





ArT. V. 
1. Geraldine Hamilton; or Self-Guidance. A Tale. 2 vols. 
Bentley. 1832. 


2. The Siege of Maynooth ; or Romance in Ireland, 2 vols. 
James Ridgeway. 


3. Knights of the Round Table ; or Stories of Aunt Jane and 
her Friends. Second Series. pp. 341. Oliver and Boyd. 


History has been appropriately called, by a great philosopher 
and historian, ‘ the mistress of wisdom ;’ and fiction, we mean 
those genuine sterling productions which deserve the name, may 
with equal propriety be styled her handmaid. The former lays 
before the reader not only the rise and fall of empires and states, 
but points out the causes of wars and revolution, by tracing them to 
their true source, the yan and faults of the human mind, and 


reads a lesson by which every one may profit, whether she paints 
the crimes of a Nero, the virtues ofa Vespasian, or the wreckless and 
selfish ambition of a Napoleon. Though a lesson to all, it is how- 
ever more peculiarly adapted to persons placed in similar circum- 
stances ; and as this haughty and dignified teacher seldom con- 
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descends to bestow her attention on inferior characters, the great 
body of mankind must necessarily go to some other school for in- 
struction. Biography, an inferior sort of history, gives instruction 
toa much more numerous class, enters more minutely into the 
details of private life, and describes more fully the faults, the 
crimes, the virtues, and the ruling passions of men who have at all 
raised themselves above the level A their neighbours. This circle, 
too, is necessarily circumscribed ; for looking at the countless mil- 
lions who are daily crowding along the bridge of human life, and 
incessantly dropping into the ocean of eternity, how very small is 
the proportion of those who by their writings, or inventions, or 
achievements of any description, can merit the notice not of future 
ages, but even of the age in which they live? How much of that 
notice must be given to their peculiar history, and to the genius 
and acquirements which rendered them conspicuous, and necessa- 
rily separated them from the great bulk of mankind. If the sub- 
ject of the memoir is a warrior, a great part of the history of his 
life must be devoted to the description of sieges, and vow bon and 
intrigues ; if a philosopher, the biographer necessarily enters into 
details of his writings, and sets apart but a small space for the de- 
velopment of character, or those alternations of hope and fear, and 
countless workings of the human mind, most likely to produce 
moral effect. on. wl seo of this, how very few biographers have 
materials for writing any thing like a correct and full account of 
the youth, education, and habits of remarkable characters? Of 
Homer’s life we absolutely know nothing for certain, except that 
he was blind. Smyrna, Chios, Rhodes, Athens, and some three 
other places, disputed the right of having given birth to the 
greatest of poets. Some say Ce kept a school at Chios ; others, 
that he was a wandering minstrel, reciting, not to ‘ lords and 
ladies gay,’ but to the mixed rabble of the streets, those divine 
verses which have rendered his name immortal. Little more can 
be said of Shakspeare; and of Newton, the greatest man of which 
this island can boast, though he created a great sensation in his 
lifetime, so little is known, that the only work professing to be a 
history of his life is filled up chiefly with an account of his works 
and angry discussions about the period of his supposed alienation 
of mind. Indeed we can hardly be said to have a life of 
any great character. We have their great deeds recorded, but we 
have to guess at their early studies, their early associations, the 
feelings and impulses which guided them to particular pursuits or 
lines of conduct, and with the exception of an occasional remark, 
dropped by accident, as it were, from the individual in question, to 
some comrade or schoolfellow, we have hardly any data for ascer- 
taining their motives, or the springs of their actions. The most 
perfect work of the kind is “ The Confessions ” of Rosseau ; for, 
even taking into account the favourable colouring which self-love 
and vanity would necessarily give to his motives and conduct, 
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there remains still a fund of information respecting his early 
habits, feelings, education, propensities, treatment, and many 
other accidental circumstances, which we search for in vain jn 
common biographical works. His passion for music he attributes 
entirely to vivid impressions made in early youth—to the airs and 
songs of his ‘ dear aunt,’ the very recollection of which often 
ae him weep like a child at the age of fifty. His hatred of 
tyranny, and the decided part which he took in the cause of 
liberty, owed their rise probably from the severe and unjust punish- 
ment inflicted on him by his uncle Bernard. 

‘| feel,’ said he, ‘ my blood rise even now, when I reflect on 
the event, and the impression will remain as vivid were I to live a 
thousand years ; that first feeling of violence and injustice remains 
so deeply engraved on my mind, that every thing at all relating to 
it excites my early emotion, and this sentiment, which had its 
origin in personal feelings, has now acquired such force and cha- 
racter, that my heart burns at the sight or the recital of every 
unjust action, whoever may be the object of it, or in whatever part 
of the world it may be committed. hen I read the cruelties of 
a fierce tyrant, or the deceitful tricks of an unprincipled priest, | 
would willing! take their lives, were I to die bor the Red a hun- 
dred times. 1 have often put myself into a heat in chasing with 


stones a cock, a cow, a dog—any animal which I saw tormenting 
another, solely because it felt itself the stronger party. This feel- 


ing may be natural, and I believe it is, but the recollection of that 
first injustice which I suffered has been so long and so intimately 
connected with it as to increase greatly its original force.’ 

And it is equally probable that the success which finally crowned 
his long and often disappointed attempts to form the aqueduct 
to his little willow tree, contributed to strengthen those habits of 
perseverance for which he was so remarkable. 

These memoirs, however, and two or three works of a similar 
description, are only exceptions to the general rule, that biogra- 
phies are necessarily imperfect, owing to want of facts, and that 
the great body of mankind cannot profit by them, inasmuch as 
they describe only a few of the striking features of isolated indi- 
viduals. Another species of writing, therefore, was wanting—one 
which not only could give us the history of kings and warriors, and 
philosophers and poets, but also the history of the humble citizen, 
the peasant—every member, in fact, of the great community of 
mankind, with the true delineation of their characters, their mo- 
tives of action, and all those early impressions arising from acci- 
dent or education, which could affect their future life. This, to be 
well done, requires no ordinary powers, for whilst it must not 
overstep the probability—the modesty of nature, it must, at the 
same time, place the individual, whether he be prince, poet, or pea- 
sant, in a situation which will naturally excite the interest and 
sympathy of the reader, and paint the workings of his mind—his 
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passions, whether of love, or rage, or hatred, or envy, or jealousy, 
in such a strong and true light, that the impartial spectator, ‘ the 
man within the breast,’ can at once enter into his feelings, and 
recognize not an imaginary, but a real being—a friend or acquaint- 
ance, or some fellow creature that he has somewhere or other met 
with in his walks through life. It is this quality which, above all 
others, gives such charms to the descriptions of the blind bard of 
Greece. When we read the stories of old Nestor, his tales about 
the comrades of his —_ and the exploits they performed, far 
surpassing those of the young men around him, who does not 
forget Nestor, and recognize at once an old acquaintance, and who, 
on hearing a noble and learned lord descant in his place in the 
House on the superiority of ‘the olden time,’ when he began to 
walk Westminster Hall, is not reminded of the admirable picture 
drawn by the poet of the aged and prating warrior? The picture 
of Hector’s interview with Andromache and her child, and of old 
Priam kneeling before Achilles, and entreating him by the gray 
hairs of his father to take pity on him and restore the body of his 
son, are of the same description, and will be read with delight in 
every age and country, so long as paternal and filial affection influ- 
ences the human heart. One great advantage that fictitious writ- 
ing has over history and biography is, the vast latitude which the 
writer is allowed, and the liberties he can take with the characters 
inthe drama. He can mould a character of almost any descrip- 
tion, place him in any situation, and attribute to him exploits, 
limited in their grandeur and excellence only by the bounds of 
probability. We say limited by probability, for without that no 
work of the kind can be read by a refined people. During the 
dark ages, tales were published, founded on romance, of knight- 
errantry, and carrying that mania even to a much greater height 
than it ever in fact reached. There was displayed in them a sort 
of new world, abounding with mad knights, giants, dragons, and 
winged horses, and filled with adventures which could obtain belief 
only among the most ignorant and superstitious people. Bacon 
has adduced this taste for fictitious history as a proof of the great- 
ness and dignity of the human mind. . The objects of the world, he 
says, and the common affairs which we behold going on in it, do not 
fill the mind nor give it satisfaction. We — for something that 
shall expand it in a greater degree; we seek for more heroic and illus- 
trious deeds—for more surprising events—for a more splendid order of 
things—a more regular distribution of rewards and punishments, 
than what we find here. We create worlds according to our fancy, 
in order to gratify our capacious desires. Experience has shown 
that no reasoning could be more false. Such tales gratify only 
children, or men in a half-civilized state. ‘The romances of the 
middle ages have sunk into oblivion—no one, in fact, reads them 
but with wonder and astonishment that such absurdity should have 


created even a momentary fame ; yet none will say, (and least of 
VOL. 111. (1582) No. Iv. LL 
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all would Lord Bacon, could he revisit the earth and witness the 
changes since his age) that the present race of men are inferior in 
greatness and dignity of mind to those who admired Turpin and 
Amadis de Gaul. Orlando Furioso is still read ; not, however, for 
the improbabilities with which it abounds, but because it contains 
many descriptions painted from the life, and embellished by the 
highest graces of may No fictitious writing, in fact, can stand 
the test of ages, but that which has the truth of nature for its 
basis, and it is owing to this quality that we find works written 
thousands of years ago as interesting now as they possibly could 
be at any remote period. 

Novel writing is generally supposed to have had its origin about 

the middle of the seventeenth century, but though it then assumed 
a different shape, it is the most ancient of all kinds of profane 
writing. The father of history has been properly styled a romancer, 
and the Odyssey is one of the best novels extant. In that work, 
Homer does not confine himself to a simple narrative of facts, but 
enters into details which no historian or biographer, except one like 
Rousseau, could give. He describes not only the personal appear- 
ance and habits of the different actors, but their looks—their in- 
nermost thoughts—the workings of their minds, and the reflections 
they made to themselves in attempting or accomplishing any par- 
ticular exploit. It is this latitude, when judiciously used, that gives 
the great interest and variety to fictitious writing ; and it is owing 
to this, as much as any other cause, that the characters in Scott’s 
novels make such a vivid impression on the mind. He is not sa- 
tisfied with a simple narration of events, but puts himself in the 
place, as it were, of the different actors, describes the feelings that 
naturally arise in the mind under the circumstances in which they 
are placed, assisted and guided, as he evidently was, by a long and 
attentive observance of man in every grade of society. In some 
instances, like Homer, he takes characters well known in history, 
and describes their deeds with something approaching to historical 
truth: in others, he takes persons in the middle and lowest ranks 
of life, who, though under the disguise of fictitious names, arise 
by his magic baied as conspicuous on the canvass as Balfour of 
Burley or Sir Walter Raleigh. The hand ofa master alone could 
make such characters objects of interest to every reader. 

The success of Scott, naturally drew forth a host of imitators, 
who have been deluging and are still deluging the reading aon 
with tales, and romances, and novels, most of which abound with 
all his faults, and very few with any of his beauties. With the 
exception of the age of Louis XIV and Charles II, there per- 
haps never was a period in which there issued from the — 
such swarms of trifling fictitious works, with little moral tendency 
and still less useful instruction. These defects arise, not so much 
from any wish to encourage immorality, for the writers, in general, 

lean to the side of virtue, but from a total want of power to 
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draw characters which can interest the reader, and lead him on to 
learn moral lessons—to admire the patience, perseverance, and final 
triumph of the good, and rejoice over the downfall and degrada- 
tion of the bad. 

The first work placed at the head of this article will illustrate 
further some of these observations. Judging from the commence- 
ment and conclusion of the book, and from occasional passages 
throughout the body of it, the author must have been desirous to 


promote rather than injure the cause of religion. It commences 
with the following prayer : 


‘ « Let us pray, that when we sink to rest it may be with the remem- 
brance of as innocent a life, and with as strong a hope of a blessed eter- 
nity, as she had whom we lament. She will not return to us, but God, in 
his mercy, grant that we go to her.’”’’—>p. 1. 


The heroine of the piece is described as possessing ‘all that was 
brilliant, every virtuous disposition, every mental qualification and 
principle founded on true religion.’ We shall see with what con- 
sistency the author places a woman, possessing such attributes, in 
the equivocal situation in which Geraldine Hamilton is placed. 
Having been deprived of her mother at an early age, and left to 
the care, or rather brutality, of a fox-hunting, drunken Irish squire, 
she passes a considerable part of her youth with him on his estate 
in some part of Ireland. Her life was monotonous and cheerless, 
and year rolled on after year with little to relieve the gloom till two 
young officers were billeted at her father’s house, and one of them, 
Colonel Stuart, fell ardently in love with her. She returns the 
passion, and becomes quite disconsolate at the idea of his leaving 
the country to join a regiment in Portugal. Before this happens, 
however, yf learns he is a married man; yet with all her religious 
principles, her virtuous dispositions, and these facts against her, 
she consents to meet him on the shore, when she faints, is carried 
on board the vessel in which he had embarked for Lisbon, then 
placed in a convent under a false name, leaves that in the disguise 
of male attire to join the husband of another woman, who had 
received a wound, at some town up the country, and after a variety 
of adventures, and many long tedious love epistles, and finally the 
death of Stuart’s wife, the drama closes, in the common-place fus- 
tian of novel writers, with a marriage. The story altogether is 
aay the language in which it is told is inflated, and often 
vulgar ; the moral does not make any amends for the other pron 
defects with which it abounds. Who can touch that which is un- 
clean without being defiled? And what woman can go through 
such scenes without contamination’ ‘To say that her virtue re- 
mained unspotted, does not at all do away with the absurd con- 
ception of sheynster: 

The author wished to give an idea of a virtuous and religious 
woman, but he was totally ignorant of the qualities, the feelings, 
LL?2 
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and the modesty belonging to such acharacter. He set up an image 
like that seen in vision by the king of Babylon; the head was of fine 
gold, the breast and arms of silver, the thighs of brass, the legs of 
iron, and the feet part iron aud part clay, without coherence or 
consistence ; and all such images, when brought to the test of truth, 
like the image of the Prophet, are ‘ broken to pieces together, and 
become “like the chaff of the summer threshing floor.’ A virtuous 
and religious woman, carrying on a love correspondence with the 
husband of another, residing with him in the same apartments, is 
just as improbable a character as that other image, so well painted 
some eighteen hundred years ago by another great moral painter. 
The lines describe so accurately the character of this book, that 
we cannot resist the temptation of giving them at length :— 


‘ Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas 
Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne 
Spectatum admissi risum teneatis, amici ? 
Credite, Pisones, iste tabulz fore librum 
Per similem cujus, velut egri somnia, vana 
Fingentur species ; ut nec pes, nec caput uni 
Reddatur forme.’ 


Had there been any beauty of language, any striking description 
of country, or any fanciful rich imagery, the radical defect of the 
work would have beet more concealed, but it is all of a piece—it is 
inconsistency throughout. Reader, judge for yourself, and see with 
what pathos an affecting scene is described in vol. ui, p. 259 : 


‘ Occupied, as Lord Cliftown was, by the acting, a little sigh, which 
burst from Geraldine’s heart, he could not but attend to; he turned his 
head round ; the tears were in her eyes. Lord Cliftown inquired tenderly 
what was the matter? whether she was tired, hot, bored? devised every 
physical cause possible for her dejection, from the hot air of the house 
to the cold air from the stage, and was actually on the point of hurrying 
the whole party home, to the utter dismay of Julia Crosbie, when Geraldine 
rallied her spirits sufficiently to declare boldly she was extremely amused, 
and would not go home for the world. Lord Cliftown looked doubtingly— 
Geraldine blushed.’ 


What beautiful language too, this lady, with so many brilliant 
qualifications, uses : 


‘ Geraldine tried to smile, and asked playfully if it was upon the chap- 
lain or tutor at Lord Ashleigh’s that he wished her to open the battery of 
her charms. (vol ii, p. 121.) 


And with what naiveté and correctness this virtuous woman de- 
scribes a mistress: 


‘ I am to be clothed, nourished, and supported at your charge; and when 
I am bedecked with jewels, in rooms all fragrance and finery, I am to be 
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your idol or slave, whom you will daily visit, and whom your companions 
may admire or insult, for such terms will then be synonymous; and that 
when it is your good pleasure to be rid of me, [ am to pass into the hands 


of your friends, or any other of the male sex who will take pity on an 
outcast!’ (vol ii, p. 52.) 


The description of Stuart’s intelligent horse, however, crowns all. 
On a visit to a woman of the name of Malony, or some such name, 
he tarried long, and this gives rise to the Liceophion! remark ,— 
‘ an unprecedented time in the horse’s at 5 apparently, for a visit 
to an old woman—the horse champed his bit and snorted.’ Had 
this Bucephalus seen a beautiful young woman through the window, 
of course he would not have been so ungallant as to have snorted, 
or to have shown any marks of mental fatigue. All this, as the 
author beautifully remarks elsewhere, makes ‘a smile cross the 
heart, if not the countenance.’ 

All these glaring faults, too, are without one redeeming quality, 
arising either from the plot or the description of the countries 
where the scenes are laid. Instead of half-a-score well defined 
characters, which are quite enough in any drama, there are proba- 


bly fifty different figures, if figures they might be called— 
‘ That shape had none 


Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb, 
Or substance might be called that shadow seemed.’ 


They possess hardly any feature that reminds the reader of real 
life ; and to render this annoyance the more striking, they come 
dropping on the stage in pairs towards the conclusion of the work, 
when new characters are more unwelcome even than strangers in 
the midst of a family party. 

The description of the Tagus from the Rock of Lisbon to Abran- 
tes is passed by in one sentence, yet what a picture might have 
been drawn—the wide deep river covered towards the mouth with 
vessels of every variety and shape—the seven hills of Lisbon on 
the left, and the high steep bank below Almada on the right— 
Alliandra, with the hills and lines of Torres Vedras—the romantic 
looking hill on which the town of Palmella stands seen in the dis- 
tance—the fortress of Santarem, standing on the ‘ a head 
of a steep wilderness,’ and overhanging the Tagus—with the vast 
and rich plain of Golegam, would have roused the energy of any 
man who had the smallest taste for the beauties of nature. This 
plain, which has very high ground on one side, and the Tagus on 
the other, has been well described in the following words, which 
we give for the edification of the reader :— 


‘ The most striking of all is the plain of Golegam, which may be said, 
both from its extent and the richness of the scil, to be the richest in Por- 
tugal. It is sixteen miles in length from Santarem to Golegam, six from the 
Tagus to the mountains, and is covered chiefly with wheat and Indian corn. 
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In some parts there are groves of olives and vineyards, but these bear but 
a small proportion to the rest, and even among the olive trees the wheat is 
growing in great luxuriance. ‘This plain is generally overflowed by the 
Tagus once a year, during winter, and is so enriched by the mud and 
sediment of the river that no manure is required. No lake can be more 
level—there are no fences, but few houses, and the impression altogether, 
from the flatness and extent of the plain, as well as the waving of the corn 
in the breeze, can be compared to nothing so fitly as that produced by an 
extensive view of the ocean. During the winter floods, the view of the 
plain is novel and magnificent. With the exception of the trees and 
houses, all is buried under water, and the farm-houses and villages, with 
the trees around them, seem so many little islands, with shining seas running 
among them. ln a country where there are so many hills covered with 
small pines, and the eternal olive tree, the eye is much relieved by the view 
of such a valley, covered with luxuriant crops, with crowds of human 
beings at work in various parts of it, and oxen, sheep, and horses grazing 
on the sides of it.’ 


As we are always anxious to part on good terms with every 
author, we earnestly sought for some tolerably good passage that 
would counterbalance some of these faults ; but we have not been 
able to find one that would at all mend the matter. We have 
noticed the work distinctly for the purpose of giving a specimen of 
the would-be novellists, and to warn all young ladies and all old 
maids against wasting their time in dest | productions which can 


neither improve their morals nor increase their stock of knowledge. 
The third work contains three tales, in the style and on the 
same plan with the first series of the work. The Gealies Family, 
though containing some striking traits of the members of that 
sect, is spun out to too great a length, and has some characters 
not of the most original cast. Hannah Bragan certainly has a 
strong resemblance to Meg Merrilies. The two other tales are 
better ; they bear evident marks of having been formed from real 
events, coloured and variegated, no doubt, by a few fictitious cir- 
cumstances, The account given of the two Scotch Williams (Dr. 
Cullen and Dr. William Hunter) is interesting and instructive. 
The Romance in Ireland is founded on what has been called 
‘The Rebellion of Lord Thomas l'itzgerald,’ in 1534, and con- 
tains some animated descriptions of the battles and seiges that 
took place during a part of that disturbed period. The execution 
of Lord Thomas is given with frightful effect. The character of 
O’Kelly is forcibly drawn, and the fearful recollection of his re- 
peated treacheries and bloody deeds, well depicted in the following 


words, which conclude the account of his murder of the Earl of 
Desmond : 


‘ And, as he spoke, with one blow he severed the head from the body 
of the last chieftain of the Desmonds. 
s * * * * ¥ 
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« One long wild cry broke from the lips of the Countess! A cry, so 
dreadful and appalling, that, years after, when on his dying bed, the until 
then relentless O’Kelly, heard with terrible agonies that shriek which he 
had been destined never to forget! In vain he entreated to be moved 
from room to room—from house to house; that sound still pursued 
him, and rung in his ears like a fearful warning to awaken his guilty 
conscience !’—p. 212. 


The following also is but too true a picture of the mode in which 
the English attempted to rule Ireland in the reigns of the two last 
Henrys : 


‘ The ground was covered with snow, and the English within the City 
of Dublin considered their own comforts with double satisfaction, in con- 
templating the state of the hopeless and starving people, whom they, the 
invaders and usurpers of the soil, had driven to this awful extremity ; the 
people who had asked for ‘‘ bread, and had been given a stone,” who had 
demanded only justice and the rights of fellowship, and had in return been 
hunted like wild beasts,—those people, possessed of a beauty of person, 
und vigour of mind, far beyond their most civilized conquerors, were 
treated like beings of an inferior grade in the scale of creation; and 
when they turned against such treatment, and demanded justice and equal 
privileges, were hooted at as rebels and traitors to their lawful and legiti- 
mate rulers. 

‘ And this system (the same practised with more complete success by 
the Spaniards in the western world) avowedly for the purpose of exter- 
minating the aboriginal inhabitants, and planting English settlers on the 
land thus rendered vacant.* ’"—pp. 280, 281. 


We only wish the present state of Ireland would justify the 
anticipation in the part of the sentence which concludes the romance: 


‘ Irishmen, and quicksilver, are not calculated to be restrained, they 
must have scope for their restless and eccentric movements ; and whoever 
attempts to confine those movements within too narrow a space, cannot be 
surprised if the prescribed boundaries are sometimes burst—properly 
treated, they are eminently serviceable—but under undue controul inva- 
riably become mischievous ; to ascertain the fact, (with respect to Irish- 
men, at least,) has required some centuries, and much waste of blood and 
treasure ; but it seems, at length, to have forced its way ; and what the 
so much boasted wisdom of our ancestors was unable to achieve, the 
genius and liberality of a few, and the prudence and experience of many, 
is now likely to accomplish.’—p. 239. 





‘ * Vide any History of Ireland.’ 
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Art. VI.— Suspension Bridges. A Memoir oy Suspension 
Bridges, comprising their History and Application, with de- 
scriptions of some of the most important Bridges, Experiments 
and Rules and Tables for facilitating Computations relating 
thereto. By CHartes Stewart Drewry. 8vo. Longman, Rees, 

and Co, ndon: 1832. 








Tuere is no saying of ancient times, which derives so much force 
from its connexion with present circumstances, as that adage of 
Lord Bacon’s, ‘ Antiquitas seculi, juventas mundi, when applied 
to science ; for, however imposing are those wonders which it ap- 
pears ancient science effected in the erection of their stupendous 
edifices, in the construction of their enormous vessels, and in the 
warlike engines which they called into play, whether to attack or 
defend cities (of which a notable instance occurs in the siege of 
Syracuse, by Marcellus, wherein the master-genius of Archimedes 
was so conspicuous), it must be allowed, that in such cases the end 
and the means in nowise bore so marked a disproportion as that 
which has distinguished modern inventions. ‘The removal of im- 
mense masses of granite, marble, or stone, the erection of an 
obelisk, or the construction of a pyramid, employed thousands 
whose labour would now be pa by the application of a few 
steam engines, or by laying down a rail-road. i ese two late re- 
sults of modern science have their hitherto exclusive pretensions to 
utility now contested by a third, the introduction of suspension 
bridges, which may be termed the architecture of the chasm, the 
torrent, and the wide river, in situations exposed to a continual, 
but not a heavy, traffic. 

The work before us is one which has been long wanted in the 
scientific world ; indeed we have much wondered that those, whose 
constructions are evidence of their competency for the task, have so 
rarely recorded those principles upon which they have proceeded in 
the erection of the numerous suspension bridges that are now in 
existence in this country and on the Continent. 

The application of suspension bridges, for the purpose of facili- 
tating the internal communications of this country, has, within four- 
teen years, increased with surprising rapidity, wwe extended to piers 
and landing places on the sea coast, for which they appear to be 
peculiarly adapted, from the openness of their construction, which, 
if contrived with due precaution, would allow constant exposure 
to the effects of the most violent sea storms, without material in- 
jury. The prominent qualities of a suspension bridge, are its in- 
dependence of the bed of a river, the facility and expedition with 
which it may be erected, and the economy resulting from the small 
quantity of materials it requires. Our author, however, properly 
remarks, p. 208—9, that there are situations in which a suspension 
bridge can never supersede one of more solid structure, because a 
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suspension bridge is always subject to vibration ; for instance, the 
trafic that is continually mage, over a bridge in a busy part of a 
metropolis like London, demands that it should be an arch bridge, 
built of stone or cast iron; but for large openings, requiring per- 
manent thoroughfare, where the number of passengers is seldom 
great at one time, for portable military bridges, and for the crossing 
chasms in mountainous countries, the suspension bridge offers ad- 
vantages that cannot be called in question. 

From the period of its first introduction on a large scale in this 
country, (we might say in Europe,) the suspension bridge has 
created great interest, and has es adopted with such rapidity 
that even at this time it were difficult to enumerate the whole of 
those which have been already built. 

There is indeed, perhaps, no work of construction purely scien- 
tific, which admits of such a near approach to architectural beauty. 
In most of the fabrics which belong to the engineer’s department 
of building, and are confided to his exclusive care, massiveness 
and strength have been almost necessarily the primary, if not the 
sole, object of the man of science ; and although such works will 
sometimes, from their stupendous size, assume the grand and lofty 
character which belongs to mere magnitude, whether in nature or 
art, still the engineer is so rarely fortunate as to have either the 
opportunity or the taste (like the great Sanmichele, the Lombard 
engineer) to employ in his Ya aay: the graceful curves, the rich 
columns, the carvings, and other embellishments, which beautify 
the compositions of the architect. But in suspension bridges, we 
have an object naturally pleasing to the eye, for the very curve of 
the chains, which is intermediate between the catenary and pa- 
rabolic, is in itself beautiful and graceful; so that the erection of 
an unsightly suspension bridge would not merely argue a want of 
taste, but a mind devoid of every idea of harmony or proportion in 
the engineer. 

When to this principle of natural beauty are added the more im- 
portant and more practical advantages that suspension bridges pos- 
sess, in the many instances above referred to, we cannot wonder 
at their ready adoption and rapid increase, not only in this coun- 
try, but in the most distant of our colonies.* It is therefore rather 
matter of surprise, that their principles should not have long since 
been investigated in the manner proceeded upon by our author, and 
that we should not sooner have possessed a work of this character, 
embodying a description and comparison of the most important of 
these bridges, with an analysis of the theory which regulates the 
length, the curvatures and construction of the chains, the propor- 





* A suspension chain bridge has been built lately in India, under the 
direction of Lewis Schalch, by native workmen, and of native iron.—<Sir 
H. Douglas on Military Bridges, 1832. 
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tions of the piers, and other parts, and the formule necessary for 
computing all the minutest details of these interesting edifices, 
The works which have hitherto 5 a on the subject, ies been 
only descriptions of individual ridges, such as the volumes of 
Provis, Navier, Seguin, Von Mitis, Dufour, &c. So the papers 
quoted by our author, which have ate in the Transactions of 
various scientific bodies, are detached essays, valuable in them- 
selves, but wanting that unity and completeness, which distinguish 
the work before us. 

The first section is devoted to an historical account of bridges of 
suspension ; and those, whose attention had not been particularly 
directed to the subject, will be surprised to learn, that the priority 
of this useful invention may be contested by the inhabitants of Asia 
and America, but that Europe has no claim to it. For although 
bridges of ropes were formerly much used in European warfare, 
one of this sort having been thrown across the Clain at the siege 
of Poictiers, in the reign of Charles IX of France, about 200 
years since, our author states, that it must be concluded, from the 
accounts derived from the narrations of travellers, that iron sus- 
pension bridges are of Asiatic origin. The bridge of Chouca-cha- 
zum, for instance, in China, described by Turner and Major Ren- 
nell, is so ancient that the inhabitants are ignorant of the date of 
its erection, and attribute to it a fabulous origin. This bridge is 
formed of two parallel chains 4 feet apart, suspended over stone 
piers about 8 feet high on each bank. The length of the bridge is 
59 feet, and it is only used for foot passengers. The first European 
chain bridge may, with tolerable confidence, according to Mr. 
Drewry, be pronounced to be one of 70 feet span pare over the 
Tees, two one above Middleton, supposed to have been built about 
1741. In America, Mr. Findlay seems to have been the first to 
introduce the invention of iron chain bridges about 1796, since 
which time numerous others have been erected in that country. 

Hence it appears, that the last improvement of this age of 
refinement and general instruction, has been, after all, only a return 
to the simplest principles discoverable in nature, and that in the 
construction of the most beautiful of our suspension bridges, we 
have been anticipated by the rudest attempts of semi-barbarians, 
in the laws which govern their stability, and the very ground work 
of their form. 

Section II is a selection of the results of experiments, made by 
several engineers, on the strength of wires, and iron, and steel 
chains, &c. giving the mean strength of cohesion in tons per 
square inch, 

The third section describes with minute accuracy the most re- 
markable bridges in Great Britain, constructed since the year 1816, 
the earliest of which seem to have consisted of inclined iron wires, 
a plan which answered very well for some small bridges, but 
being applied toa large one at Dryburgh Abbey, built in 1817 
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by Messrs. Smith, with a span of 260 feet, and a width of 4 feet, 
it proved very defective, by producing great vibration and inequality 
of tension ; on this point, so material in suspension bridges, our 
author observes : 


‘ The truth is, that for suspension bridges of slight proportions, any plan 
almost, however defective in principle, will answer, if well executed ; 
because the strain on the bridge never bears any proportion to its strength ; 
and, moreover, the mass of the materials suspended is generally too little 
to do injury by being put in motion ; but, on the contrary, in suspension 
bridges of large dimensions, and consequently of great weight, the force 
that the suspended mass will acquire by being put in motion, increases 
rapidly. Hence it is an object to make it resist motion, and especially to 
make every part bear its own share of strain. It isa common doctrine, 
that lightness is the peculiar excellence of a suspension bridge, but that is 
a principle which must be acted up to with discretion, and not taken gene- 
rally. For a bridge may be, from its size, just so heavy, that by being put 
in motion, it will acquire great momentum, and just so slight, that it will 
be unable to resist the effects of its own vibration. Therefore, when it 
becomes necessary to make the chains of a bridge so heavy that vibration 
would be dangerous, it is advisable boldly to increase their weight, rather 
than attempt to diminish it; and to bind and connect the several chains 
and the road way firmly together, in order that there may be sufficient 


mass and stiffness in the bridge to resist motion, rather than yield to it 
readily.’ 


We observe that the author is anxious to combat the too pre- 
valent notion, that a suspension bridge cannot be too light and 
airy, and inculcates his opinion again on that subject at p. 74: 


‘In building a chain bridge for sea-coast service, the parts should be 
tied firmly together, to make them resist vibration, that it may not be set 
swinging by gales of wind. But the whole structure should be made as 


open as possible, so that there may be no large masses of surface to receive 
the shocks of the wind and sea.’ 


In this view of the necessity of sufficient weight and stiffness 
we certainly concur with our author, and he is borne out in it, not 
only by the practice of the most eminent engineers, but by the 
accidents that have occurred, in more than one instance, from 
making chain bridges too slight, and more particularly too slack, 
and consequently subject to great vibration. 

We are glad to perceive that the author renders justice to the 
merit of Captain Brown, by recognizing him as the author of the 
system now universally adopted in practice, which is to make the 
chains of straight wrought iron rods or bars, connected together in 
pairs by short ate and bolt pins. 


‘ Captain Brown,’ says the author, ‘ constructed a model of a suspension 
bridge made thus, of straight bars, in 1813. It was 105 feet span, and the 
whole of the iron work weighed 37 cwt. It bore loaded carts and other 
carriages. Captain Brown took a patent in 1817 for his invention. In 
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his specification he states his object to be to substitute for the use of com. 
mon link chains or wires, (in constructing suspension bricges,) straight bars, 
round or flat, having their ends united by coupling plates and bolt pins, or 
by welding, or by some other methods which he describes, so that a number 
of these straight bars united will form one long chain.” ‘ Captain Brown,’ 
continues our author, p. 34, ‘states in his specification, that he had made 
experiments, on which he had founded designs and calculations for suspen- 
sion bridges, exactly on the above plan, as early as 1808, and that he 
made the model above mentioned in 1813. It is indeed sufficiently evident 
from the tenor of the directions given in his specification, for constructing 
a suspension bridge, that they must have been the result of much thought 
and experiment; for if his design be compared with the bridges since 
erected, (of which descriptions will be given in the subsequent part of this 
work,) it will be found, that they are all made upon the same system of 
putting the chains together, and do not offer any striking difference in 
proportions, except in the deflection, which is now hardly ever made less 
than one-fifteenth of the chord line.’ 


The author also gives minute details of the Tweed bridge, of the 
Newhaven and Brighton suspension piers, and of the Menai 
bridge, of which latter he thus speaks : 


* The Menai bridge is the largest and hitherto the finest suspension 
bridge that has been erected. It has, indeed, been not unfrequently made 
the subject of praise, expressed in language bordering on exaggeration. 
Considering, however, the difficulties of the situation, and the few data that 
existed for such constructions at the time that Mr. Telford undertook it, it 
must be pronounced a specimen of great boldness of design, united with 
the utmost care and judgment in the execution; and the student will im- 
prove both his knowledge and his taste by surveying it very attentively. 
The system of proceeding adopted by Mr. Telford, was that which is ad- 
visable for all great and especially new constructions. In the beginning, 
nothing was fixed but the general outline of the plan, and this was not 
very essentially departed from afterwards. But all the details of execution, 
particularly of those parts on which there was very little previous experi- 
ence, were left to be devised, until the time arrived for their execution. 
Thus Mr, Telford was not shackled by the necessity of adhering to any 
complete settled plan, a slight departure from which might produce some 
derangement that it would have been impossible to foresee. He gained 
also the advantage of longer thought, and of all the experience that he ac- 
quired as he advanced. And, above all, he could keep his mind free, and 
select from the ideas that occurred to himself or to his assistant engineers, 
without being biassed by any affection to preconcerted schemes. ‘The re- 
sult of this good system, combined with his great practical skill, has been 
the production of a work of art undoubtedly of the first order.’ 


Section IV gives ample details of various foreign bridges, and 
minutely eesithes not only the construction of the original Pont 
des Invalides, which was completed and broke down in 1826, but 
investigates the causes of its failure. In his description of these 
instances of foreign science or unskilfulness, the author, we are glad 
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to perceive, does not seek to depreciate the knowledge of the en- 
gineers of foreign countries, nor to exaggerate the merits of those 
of his own ; but te to each his due praise with the utmost im- 
partiality. We observe that he does not give the names of the 
engineers of the Pont d’Arcole at Paris, (so distinguished during 
the three days of the Revolution of 1830, and from which circum- 
stance it derives its present name,) an omission, that does not 
occur in any other part of the volume. It was constructed, accord- 
ing to a view now before us, by Messrs. de Verges and Bayard de 
la Vingtrie, engineers of the Ponts et Chausées, in 1828, at which 
period it was called the Pont de l’Hotel de Ville. The former of 
these gentlemen also erected, in the same year, the Pont d’Auvers 
over the Oise, crossing the river in one oe the chains being sus- 
pended from a eer pier on either bank, and the back stays 
carried far inland, and fastened into heavy abutments. The deflec- 


tion seems to equal one-tenth of the chord line. 


This chapter concludes with the description of the steel suspen- 
sion bridge at Vienna, over the Danube, which gives rise to the 
following observations, p. 134: 


‘H. Mitis’ work contains a great many tables of experiments on steel, 
&c. and investigations on various points connected with suspension bridge 
building ; and he appears to advocate the superiority of steel over iron, as 
a material for suspension bridges. In this country, the price would be a 
prohibition, even if it had all the advantages possible. But its chief appa- 
rent superiority, viz. strength as compared to weight, is not really an ad- 
vantage, if it be used as a material for the chains of suspension bridges, 
because weight and resistance to motion are to a certain extent desirable. 
For the vibration produced on a very light, but strong, bridge, by a moving 
load greatly beyond its own weight, is far more dangerous to its stability 
than an increase of its own inherent weight would be. In this steel bridge, 
forexample, the weight of the chains is only 8 tons 1910 lbs. ; and the 
total weight of the bridge is 39 tons. Now the load estimated by H. Mitis 
is79 tons, or above twice the weight of the bridge, and about 8} times 
the weight of the chains. And if we were to compute the possible load 
by the standard adopted in this work, viz. 70/bs. or 0.03125 tons per square 
foot, the platform of this bridge containing 3855 square feet, might be 
loaded with 120 tons, or more than 3 times its own weight, and more 
than 13 times the weight of its chains. 


‘ The practical effect of such an excess of lightness is in fact felt in this 
bridge, for H. Mitis says himself, that from that cause the bridge vibrates 
and swings during heavy winds, or under moving loads, more than he 
could desire ; and he admits it to be a drawback on the use of steel. 
When, therefore, from any special reason, it is desirable to make a bridge 
very light, in proportion to its strength, the chains ought to be tied toge- 
ther crosswise, as in the Menai bridge, and steadied by under ties; and 
the parapets should be made very stiff, if they cannot be made heavy. In 
fact tendency to vibration must be counteracted, and if it cannot be coun- 
teracted by downright mass, it must be done by mechanical arrangement.’ 
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Section VI contains remarks on the materials used for suspension 
bridges, in the course of which Mr. Drewry takes occasion to pro- 
e a plan for making chains with bars of wood, lashed together 

y rope or wire: 


‘ The materials,’ says he, ‘ of which a suspension bridge is constructed, 
as well as its proportions, ought to depend upon the purposes for which it 
is intended, and iron is undoubtedly the best material for large bridges ; 
but bridges are sometimes erected in remote places, particularly abroad, 
where iron and mechanics are not easily or cheaply procured, and where 
all that is wanted is an established passage, but not a bridge to bear any 
great load. It may, therefore, be useful to consider how far, on such 
occasions, wood could be substituted for iron. 

‘ Wood, used as a material for making the chains of a suspension 
bridge, is in some respects superior, in others inferior, to iron. The ad- 
vantages afe that, weight for weight, its absolute strength is greater than 
that of iron, and that it is worked more readily and with fewer tools. ‘The 
Cisadvantages of wood are, that it is more likely to decay by exposure, 
and that it stretches more ; viz. it has been found by experiment, that fir 
will stretch about twenty times as much as iron, the sections being equal, 
and the strains being in proportion to the strengths. Hence, as the section 
of fir would require to be about five times that of iron, to give equal 
strength, it follows that, with equal ultimate strength, main chains made of 
fir bars would stretch about four times as much as iron chains.’ 


In a note the author adds, 


‘ The ultimate strength of adhesion of fir is 12,000 lbs. per square 
inch=5.35 tons, or about one-fifth of the strength of iron, The weight 
of fir is about one-twelfth the weight of iron; hence, weight for weight, 
the strength of cohesion of fir is 2°4 times that of iron. 

‘ The strength of ash is 2°8 times that of iron. 
Ditto oak 1°33 ditto ditto. 


The author does not enter into any great details on the plan of 
using wood for the chains ; but we are inclined to agree with him, 
that on some occasions, particularly, for instance, in the construc- 
tion of military bridges, or for remote districts in mountainous 
countries, where wood is usually plentiful and iron not, a very 
good suspension bridge might be made with wooden chains. 

The most valuable part of the information contained in this 
volume consists of the wile ot and other data, laid down im the 
seventh section, as to the theory of suspension bridges, and the 
strength of the materals employed in their construction. 

On this section the author appears to have bestowed the greatest 
pains, giving formule for computing the proportions of all the es- 
sential parts, accompanied throughout by examples, derived from 
the practice of the most eminent engineers. Mr. Drewry, we ob- 
serve, urges repeatedly the importance of mass and solidity in all 
the fixed parts, particularly in those which are the ultimate points 
of resistance ; and severely reprobates that miserable economy of 
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the present day, which too frequently compels an engineer to run 
the risk of making an inefficient work, in order that it may be 
cheap ; forgetful that that which is costly is not always dear, and 
that which costs little is not necessarily x Thus, in speaking 
of abutments, he says, 


‘It must be sufficiently obvious, that the stability of the whole bridge 
depends on the solidity of the abutments; since the ultimate pull is on 
them. They should therefore be as solid and as heavy a mass as possible, 
consistently with a rational regard to economy and appearance. But of 
all parts, the abutments are the last in which strength should be sacrificed 
to trifling economy. When the shores do not offer natural solid rock, and 
abutments are to be built of masonry, their mere weight should not be 
much less than equal to twice the utmost strain that can be brought on 
the chains by dead weight, and their total resistance (that is, in weight 
and resistance of adhesion combined) should be, at the least, equal to 4 
times the utmost strain.’ 


The author assumes for the utmost dead weight with which a 
bridge can be loaded, 70 lbs. per square foot of platform, or one 
person for every two square feet, rating each person, on an average, 
at 140 lbs. weight. Some of the English engineers proportion their 
bridges at the rate of about 60 Ibs. per square foot of platform. 
Mr. Drewry then continues, 


‘Mr. Telford, in his first design for the Menai Bridge, proposed to at- 
tach the main chains to the masonry of the land arches in such a way, 
that to disturb the abutments they must have torn up a mass of masonry 
weighing about 12,000 tons, or 6 or 7 times the utmost load that could 
come on the bridge. 

‘The resistance offered by the adhesion of a mass of masonry to the 
ground that surrounds it, depends of course upon the nature of that ground, 
and cannot be very accurately determined by any general rule. For that 
reason it ought not to be very much counted upon, unless the ground is 
manifestly so solid as to be almost rock ; and then it is better to make use 
of it as an abutment, carrying the chains through tunnels, in the way de- 
scribed for the Menai Bridge and Brighton Pier, and fastening them to 
very large retaining stones, or cast iron plates.’ 


Were we to quote all the passages that contain useful rules of 
practice or fundamental principles for theory, we should extend too 
far the limits of our review. ‘The extracts already given, in which 
we have purposely abstained from giving the algebraic calculations, 
will convince our readers sufficiently of the general utility of the 
volume before us, to those whose inclination or whose profession 
may connect them with such pursuits. There are, however, some 
omissions in the work, which we cannot allow to pass unnoticed, 
We could have wished, for example, a few more observations upon 
rope bridges, to which we should have thought the calculations re- 
specting the strength of ropes, pp. 206—7, would naturally have led 
the author. The ingenious portable rope bridge, so judiciously 
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designed by Colin Shakespeare, Esq. in India, for which he re- 
ceived the gold Vulcan medal at the Society of Arts, proves the 
many uses, in peculiar situations, to which cords may be applied. 
Mr. wee has made no mention of it, and we trust, that in a 
future edition of his work he will pay more attention to this depart- 
ment of his subject. 

We have only to add, in conclusion, that Mr. Drewry seems to 
have been anxious, and he has fully succeeded, to compile a com- 
plete manual on suspension bridges, worthy the hie, and 
worthy the high character for practical knowledge which our en- 
gineers enjoy on the Continent. He has oushal into his service 
many rules established by long practice in other departments of 
engineering, but intimately connected with the construction of 
suspension bridges ; such as rules for the strength of wrought and 
cast iron pivots, for wood and cast iron beams, and other similar 
formule, forming a complete and convenient body of reference 
for the practician, as well as for the inexperienced student. The 
wood cuts are numerous and well engraved ; but the lithographic 
illustrations, although perfectly distinct and clear, are not so well 
executed as might have been expected ; the author may, perhaps, 
have made this sacrifice of taste, in order to reduce the price of 
his work, so as to be within the reach of all. 





Art. VII.—The Life of General, the Right Honorable Sir David Baird, 
Bort. 2 vols. Colburn and Bentley. 1832. 


INTERESTING as the biographies of distinguished individuals must be from 
their nature, they become still more so when connected with the leading 
events of their day, and capable of throwing light on the too often latent 
causes of political occurrences. It is frequently the mere chance of having 
moved in a turbulent state of things, which affixes celebrity on an indi- 
vidual, by affording opportunities for the display of natural talent and the 
exercise of patriotic virtues. Yet, whatever may have been the occasions 
which enabled fame to be acquired, their particulars and minutiz excite an 
interest exactly proportionate to the honors and glory of the parties con- 
nected with them. 

The truth of these remarks is abundantly discernible in the Memoirs 
which we are passing under review, nor know we a more spirit-stirring 
subject than the life of the meritorious General to which they relate. 
Of his early days but little is said, though that little is in perfect keeping 
with the traits of his matured character. The first prominent point is the 
development of the circumstances which converted Hyder Ali into an 
inveterate foe, in which baseness and treachery must be imputed to the 
British Government at Madras. Hence arose Hyder’s confederation with 
the French and Mahrattas, and that series of disasters which the English 
army was doomed to experience, and which laid the foundation of that 
solid fame which Sir David Baird, by continued gallantry, ripened 
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into an object worthy of historical note. The effect of British perfidy 


at Madras, was the organization of an army of 100,000 men in the service of 


Hyder, which consisted of native troops, disciplined Europeans, and was 
commanded by Colonel Lally. The bravery, with which the small body 
of English met their shock, was perhaps unparalleled, a small force of 3 000 
men opposing themselves careless of death, yet scarcely reckoning on the 
possibility of victory, to this overwhelming mass, directed by. French 
officers, every man rankling with a long-settled hatred. When the small 
number, to which the ‘ then’ Captain Baird belonged, surrendered, that 
hatred was so great, that an assault was made on the unarmed men ; and 


‘The greater part of Captain Baird’s company were literally cut to 
pieces by these wretches, and he himself having received two sabre wounds 
on his head, a ball in his thigh, and a pike wound in his arm, fell senseless 
to the ground.’ 


In this state, his escape from death was miraculous; one of ‘Tippoo’s 
men having perceived him move, raised his spear to despatch him, but 
another also moving at the same time, his attention was diverted, and 
Baird thus singularly survived to avenge this defeat by the glorious con- 
quest of Seringapatam. 

‘One of Hyder’s horsemen, who found him wounded on the field, took 
charge of him, and strange to say, had the humanity to give him a little 
water to drink. From loss of blood he fainted twice on his way to the 
camp, and twice his guard and conductor stopped and waited for his re- 
covery, in order to obtain the reward paid for bringing in a prisoner; but 
when the unfortunate sufferer a third time sunk under pain and fatigue, 
the patience ot the soldier was exhausted, and he left him to die.’ 

From this state he was relieved by a wounded serjeant and private of his 
own company, and after considerable difficulties and dangers, he, with his 
companions, resigned himself to the French colonel in Hyder’s army. The 
cowardice of Sir Hector Munro led to this defeat; for had he advanced, 
when he heard the firing, notwithstanding the vast disparity of numbers, 
the result would doubtless either have fully been in favor of the British, 
or, at the least, the brave men, to whom Jaird belonged, would have been 
saved, 

From the French they indeed received every personal attention, but 
superior orders caused their transfer to Hyder’s camp. Here, all the 
Europeans who escaped with life, were treated with the utmost barbarity, 
and after various hardships, Baird, with some others, were marched to 
Scringapatam, and imprisoned in a wretched place, which ‘‘ consisted of an 
oblong square, about seventy feet in length, with a sort of shed inward, 
and open in the middle, like a square of open stalls for cattle.” ‘To detail 
the horrors of this protracted incarceration would exceed our limits. During 
these, however, Hyder Ali died, and was succeeded by his son Tippoo, 
commonly known in Europe as Tippoo Saib. This prince defeated every 
preconceived hopes of his leniency by acts of oppression and crue ‘Ity : 
some of the prisoners, among whom was General Matthews, were poisoned, 
and on the survivors increased atrocities were heaped. For three years 
and eight months Baird endured, with an unflinching mind, these injuries, 
though ever doubtful of a release ; but at length the establishment of peace 
between Tippoo and the English restored him to unexpected liberty. One 
of the private journals feelingly describes the scene : 
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‘ We now waited with the utmost impatience for the return of the day, 
and were impressed with a strong desire that our irons might be knocked 
off immediately, but, to our great mortification, there arrived, about seven 
in the morning, only one armourer. Every one struggled to have his fetters 
knocked off first ; promises, threats, bustling, and jostling, every expedient 
that could be imagined was put in practice, in order to obtain that which 
would come unsought in the course of a few minutes, or hours at farthest. 
The same men who had suffered for years the rigours of imprisonment, 
and the menaces of a barbarous policy, with invincible patience and reso- 
lution, as well as with general sympathy, were so transported by the near 
prospect of liberty, that the delay of a few moments seemed now to be 
more instrpportable than even the tedious langour of our long, most alarm- 
ing, and anxious confinement. About two or three in the afternoon our 
irons were all knocked off, and we were conducted to the Kuladar.’ 

After minor ‘adventures, Baird proceeded to Madras, and on his way 
met a body of his own regiment; an interesting meeting between himself 
and his friend Captain Robertson is recorded. At Madras occurred his 
last mortification, in finding the majority, solicited during his imprisonment, 
given to Lord William Murray, his junior officer,—an act honorably re- 
sented by the other officers, who memorialized the Secretary at War, 
and he as honorably refused to confirm it. The Secretary’s letter was 
flattering to Captain Baird, who soon after assumed the command of senior 
captain in his regiment. In 1787 he obtained his majority, and repaired 
to Europe to revisit his friends. By a curious fortuity, after his arrival in 
Scotland, he attained his Lieutenant-Colonelcy, and in March, 1791, he 
again sailed from England, and arrived at Madras in the following June. 
Before the completion of his negotiations to obtain his Lieutenant-Colo- 
neley, one remarkable incident occurred: as he was seated in a coffee- 
room, regretting the delay of his Scotch agent as to the requisite re- 
mittances, a Mr. Ewen, of the Civil Madras service, overheard his com- 
plaint, and followed him into the street, with a tender of the money, 
which a mistaken delicacy caused him to decline; but in consequence of 
this refusal, Lord Cavan, Lord Ludlow, and Sir John Moore, (under all of 
whom he afterwards served, as junior) became his senior officers by three 
or four days. 

Passing by some particulars, and the attack on Seringapatam, under the 
command pf Lord Cornwallis, in which Lieutenant-Colonel Baird bore a 
most distinguished part, as it has already been amply detailed, we shall 
confine ourselves to subjects more intimately connected with this bio- 
graphy. The disinterested generosity of Colonel Baird’s character shone 
pre-eminently in his conduct towards the Rajah of Tanjore, in manly op- 
position to the pilfering system of the East Indian Company of that day, 
and its still more truckling agent, Mr. , the omission of 
whose entire name is a matter of regret, and must so continue to every 
lover of political honesty and justice. The consequence of Colonel Baird’s 
upright and independent conduct, were the removal of himself and his reg- 
ment from Tanjore, and a scene of persecutions, more disparaging to the 
inflicters of them than they could even have been galling to their object, 
which were followed by the breaking up and drafting of his gallant 71st 
into other regiments,—a species of tyrannical power, from which fortun- 
ately the agents of government are now legally disabled. With the broken 
up, undrafted skeleton of his regiment he was ordered to Europe, but on 
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his arrival at the Cape was induced by the Governor, Lord Macartney, to 
continue there with the rank of Brigadier-General. 

Shortly after this period, a second war with Tippoo being unavoidable. 
and Lord Mornington (now the Marquis of Wellesley) being appointed 
Governor-General of India, General Baird received from England his pro- 
motion, as Major-General, with orders to join the army in India. In pur- 
suance of these orders, he again landed at Madras. He was immediately 
and actively engaged in the warfare against Tippoo, and after some skir- 
mishes and encounters, in which his active mind was not wanting, he was 
appointed to the command of the party, destined to storm Seringapatam. 

‘[t was ten minutes past one o’clock in the afternoon, when General 
Baird having completed all his arrangements for his heroic enterprize, 
stepped out of the trenches, and drawing his sword, exclaimed to the men, 
in the most gallant and animated manner, ‘‘ Now, my brave fellows, fol- 
low ME, and prove yourselves worthy of the name of British soldiers!” 
The effect was like magic. In an instant both columns rushed forwards, 
and entered the bed of the river, and being of course immediately perceived 
by the enemy, were in a few minutes assailed by a tremendous fire of 
musketry and rockets........... General Baird had intended to lead the 
left column himself, but observing, that the troops being very severely 
galled by the enemy’s fire, had swerved from the line of marks, which had 
been made to direct their passage over the river, and had got into deep 
water, dashed forward himself by the shortest and most exposed passage. 
By this intrepid movement he gained the opposite bank, just at the moment 
the head of the first column reached it. He cheered the men by his per- 
sonal example, and himself rushed onwards close to the forlorn hope, which 
in spite of the determined opposition of the enemy, made good its lodg- 
ment in the breach, in which, in six minutes from the first assault, the 
British colours were seen proudly floating in the breeze.’ 

By a party of the 12th regiment mistaking orders, and thus finding them- 
selves opposite to the sally-port, through which Tippoo, already wounded, 
was returning to his palace, the Sultan became placed between two fires, 
and thus met his death, the particulars of which, according to one account, 
are as follows : 

‘The fallen Sultaun was immediately raised by some of his adherents, 
and placed in his palankeen, under the arch, on one side of the gateway, 
where he lay or sat for some minutes faint and exhausted, till some Euro- 
ropeans entered the gateway. A sergeant, who has survived, relates, that 
one of the soldiers seized the Sultaun’s sword-belt, which was very rich, 
and attempted to pull it off; that the Sultaun, who still held his sword in 
his hand, made a cut at the soldier with all his remaining strength, and 
wounded him about the knee; on which he put his piece to his shoulder 
and shot the Sultaun through the temples, when he instantly expired.’ It 
isa fact, confirmatory of this statement, that when the body was found, 
‘his turban, jacket, and sword-belt were gone. General Baird’s reward 
from his commanding officer, General Harris, for this important service, 
was an order to resign the command of Seringapatam to his junior officer, 
Colonel Wellesley, now the Duke of Wellington. ‘The correspondence, 
subsequent to this injustice, between himself and General Harris, sufficiently 
shows the manner in which India was regulated; yet in this strange 
transaction Colonel Wellesley was free from all blame, and acted with 
great feelings of generosity in atonement for the slight offered to General 
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Baird. Nor were his brother officers less energetic in expressing their 
sentiments of his merit. 

Shortly afterwards, he went to Bengal, and was appointed to the Govern- 
ment of Dinapere, from which he was sent to command an expedition 
against Batavia and the Mauritius; this was changed to one against the 
French in Egypt. Colonel Wellesley was his second in command, but 
was unable to proceed from Bombay, on account of a serious illness. At 
Jeddah, General Baird received the news of the death of Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie, and after leaving this place, the difficulties which he was required 
to surmount, and the inexhaustible energies which he displayed in sur- 
mounting them, ere he could commence the discharge of his high com- 
mission, would have crippled the faculties of a less powerful mind, and 
sunk to despondency a less determined patriot. Among these evils, the 

rant of water, and the bursting of the water bags, were perhaps worse 
than the miscalculated distances, the burning sands of earth, and still more 
burning sun, to which the army was exposed. Yet Baird’s intellect was 
fertile in resources, and overcame these overwhelming difficulties. Never- 
theless, after this career of painful toil and indefatigable exertion, when at 
length he joined the British commander, General Hutchinson, at Alexandria, 
the mortified pride of the veteran found the place surrendered by the 
French, and himself, though the General was about to return to England, 
subordinately arranged in the command, by dispatches from England. 
Were no military service upon record, his conduct towards the Keys of 
Upper Egypt would immortalize his name. 

We now see Lord Cavan commander-in-chief in the place of General 
Hutchinson, a man, whom we before noticed, as prior to Sir David Baird, 
only on account of the latter’s peculiar delicacy at a coffee-house in London. 
The occurrences between this period and General Baird’s arrival in Cal- 
cutta, are pretty generally known: there honors, justly his due, awaited 
him and the soldiers who served under him. Yet, his predilection in 
favor of Madras induced him to solicit his return to that Presidency, where 
he was appointed to the command of a division against Scindiah and the 
Rajah of Ragpore ; but in consequence of having been again thwarted, 
through the decided preference shown to the now General Wellesley, he 
relinquished his command, and obtained leave to return to England. In 
the Bay of Biscay he, with his staff, was captured by a French privateer, 
but fortunately retaken by his Majesty’s ship Sirius, and finally, aiter es- 
caping another perilous chance, was safely landed at Falmouth. He then 
was appointed to the eastern district of England, under the command ot 
Sir James Craig, whence he was shortly recalled to superintend an ex- 
pedition against the Cape of Good Hope. On his arrival he gained a 
victory over General Jaussens, the ultimate results of which were the sur- 
render of Cape Town, and that of General Jaussens and of the whole of 
his force, on which Baird assumed the Government. After improving, by 
wise regulations and an excellent internal administration, the state of the 
colony, and after some inferior events, he was recalled to England, having 
been, on leaving the Cape, ‘ accompanied to the water’s edge by all the 
principal inhabitants, who expressed the warmest wish, that they might 
be so fortunate as shortly again to be placed under his care and protec- 
tion.” After the treaty at Tilsit, when the English government mac’ 
their demand for the Danish fleet, Sir David was attached to the military 
force which supported the requisition, and was twice wounded in the attack 
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on Copenhagen. On his return he was entrusted to form ‘a drill camp’ 
on the Curragh of Kildare, and he accordingly set out for Dublin. Re- 
moved from thence, he was appointed to the command of an expedition to 
Spain, the particulars of which are so fresh in every one’s memory, that a 
full recapitulation of them would be supererogatory. His gallantry at the 
battle of Corunna was conspicuous, and perhaps, had his experienced ad- 
vice received the attention which it merited, the fate of the expedition 
might have been more advantageous. When severely wounded by a grape- 
shot in his left arm, and compelled to retire from the action, his counte- 
nance and manner were so unchanged and calm, that those whom he met 
were unconscious of his wound. ‘ Upon a closer inspection, it was found 
that the wound was so near the shoulder that the ordinary mode of am- 
putation could not be adopted, since in all probability the bone was 
splintered close to the cap of the shoulder. Jt was therefore thought 
necessary to remove the arm out of the socket. ‘I'he preparations for this 
painful, and at that period unusual operation, were immediately made ; 
and during its progress Sir David Baird exhibited the same firmness of 
nerve Which so eminently distinguished him on every occasion through life. 
He sat leaning his right arm on a table, without uttering one syllable of 
complaint, except at the moment when the joint was finally separated, 
when one single exclamation of pain escaped his lips. ‘lhe blow, how- 
ever, was one of complicated danger and difficulty, for the shot, which 
shattered the bone of the arm to pieces, inflicted another severe wound in 
the side, from which Sir David suffered severely for many years.’ 

What was his reward? not a peerage, to which he afterwards aspired, 
but the honour of receiving the insignia and kissing hands, upon being 
appointed a Knight of the Bath. 

‘ Virtutem incolumem odimus, 
Sublatam ex oculis querimus invidi.’ 

He retired to the country and was created a baronet; but in 1523, he 
was severely hurt by his horse falling with him, and in a subsequent resi- 
dence in London, was seized with vertigo, which was succeeded by a long 
and violent illness, from which he never perfectly recovered. After this 
he was appointed to the Government of Fort George, and proceeded to 
Leamington, where the pains in his head violently returned; thence he 
removed to Edinburgh, and was with difficulty conveyed to Ferry Tower, 
where, bearing his illness with his usual magnanimity, serenity, and com- 
posure, he breathed his last on the 18th of August, 1829. 

Thus ended the career of this brave and neglected man, as we may in 
common justice call him, if we compare his labours and achievements with 
those of others, whom political interest has caused to be more splendidly 
rewarded. Sir David had no compromising spirit; he had the courage 
to be as upright in negotiation as he was undaunted in the field, nor feared 
he to animadvert on the tergiversating policy of his superiors, where he 
detected it. Hence, probably, the comparative apathy of the Government, 
which, sensible of not having sufficiently promoted his merit, yet saw it 
too glaring, too brilliant, too self-evident, to be totally indifferent to it in 
the eyes of the public. For it is a fact, that men, who have performed 
far less, have been more amply decorated with their country’s honours. 

It only remains to say, that we recommend these two well compiled and 
entertaining volumes to the perusal of our readers. 





































Art. VIII.—Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London. Vol. 11. London: Murray. 1832. 


Tue second volume of what may properly be designated the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Geographical Society, amply sustains the 
credit which that body had already obtained by the publication of 
the first, and still more strongly tends to confirm the expectations 
in which the public have from the outset indulged, of the vast 
utility of this Bhciety. 

The number of original papers contained in the present volume 
amounts to eleven. p the names of their authors we recog- 
nize those of some of the brightest living ornaments of science. 
The first paper is from the pen of W. Martin Leake, Esq. so well 
known for his learned researches into the antiquities of Greece. 
It contains a most elaborate dissertation on the question, whether 
or not the river Quorra in Africa, which has lately been traced to 
its discharge into the sea, be the same river as the Nigir of the 
ancients. The determination of this question is regarded by the 
Major as interesting principally on account of its affording the 
means of ascertaining the extent to which the ancients possessed 
a knowledge of the interior of Africa. In resolving this problem, 
the author displays an extraordinary acquaintance with ancient lite- 
rature, and by a course of argument drawn from a multitude of 
authorities, he arrives at last to the conclusion, that the Nigris laid 
down by Ptolemy is the same river that is now known as the 
Quorra. ‘The knowledge of the interior of Africa,’ observes Mr. 
Leake, ‘now possessed by the civilized world, is the progressive 
acquisition of many enterprising men, to all of whom we are pro- 
foundly indebted ; but it cannot be denied that the last discovery 
has done more than any other to place the outline of African geo- 
graphy on a basis of certainty. When to this is added the con- 
sideration that it opens a maritime communication into the centre 
of the continent, it may be described as the greatest geographical 
discovery that has been made since that of New Holland.’ 

The next article which, for the intrinsic interest which it pos- 
sesses, demands our attention, is that supplied by Captain J. E. 
Alexander, H. P. late 16th Lancers. This gentleman is a distin- 
guished member of the Royal Geographical Society, and is already 
well known to the intelligent public by his Travels in Persia and 
across the Baltic. In the spring of 1831, he proceeded to British 
Guiana and the West Indies, on a tour of pleasure, intending to 
return to his own country by way of New Orleans, the Vale of the 
Ohio, Canada, and New York. In the autumn of the same year 
he addressed to the Society Notes of two Expeditions up the Esse- 
quibo and Mazaroony rivers, in the years 1830 and 1831. 
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The most interestin pevtany, however, of Captain Alexander's 
narrative, is that whick e derives from a traveller who preceded 
him in the same tour, meney. Mr. Hillhouse, late of the staff 
corps, and now a surveyor in Demerara. This young gentleman, 
accompanied by a friend, explored for the first time the course of 
the Mazaroony river. The account of their journey was drawn 
up by Mr. Hillhouse, and has been placed in the hands of Captain 
Alexander, who has promised at some future period to communicate 
it to the world. In the mean time, believing that a brief sketch 
of the voyage would not be unacceptable to the Society, he trans- 
mitted the paper which now forms one of the most interesting ar- 
ticles of this Journal. The district through which the travellers 
passed, was never visited by white men before ; they found in it 
many scenes of sublime beauty, and a people to whom no oppor- 
tunity had ever occurred up to the period of this visit, of holding 
intercourse with civilized beings. With these the travellers had 
many interviews and adventures, the description of which is highly 
interesting : 


‘ One evening,’ says Captain Alexander, ‘ they heard a man howling in 
the woods; they landed, and found an Arrawak Indian, swinging in a ham- 
mock, between two dead bodies on each side of him, alsoin hammocks. He 
swung his hammock from side to side, and thus caused the dead also to 
swing, all the time uttering the most distressing cries. On inquiring what 
was the matter, he said that the corpses were those of his brothers, who 
had just died from injuries they had received from an unfriendly tribe, who 
had passed up the creek in the night; but no wounds were apparent on 
the bodies, and they were taken down and laid on the ground. 

‘ The surviving brother then cut thorny twigs, and beat the bodies all 
over, uttering at the same time ‘“‘ Heia! heia!” as if he felt the pain of 
flagellation. He next took the grease of a hog just killed, and anointed 
the mouths and faces of the dead, grunting all the while; then seeing that 
it was impossible to re-animate the lifeless clay, he opened their eyes, and 
beat the thorns into the eye-balls and all over the face—it was a dreadful 
sight ; at last he was persuaded to bury them; a sheet was thrown over 
them, the grave filled up, and strewed with leaves. 

‘ The Arrawaks say that they believe in a Supreme Creator of all things, 
who has a brother, the governor of the universe; there is also an evil 
spirit, whom they endeavour to conciliate by means of their pe-aye-men, 
or sorcerers. A calabash, with pebbles in it, is used by these men to cast 
the evil spirit out of the sick. Their tradition of the creation is, that the 
Great Spirit sat on a silk-cotton tree, and cut off pieces of bark, which he 
threw into the stream below him, and becoming animated, they assumed 
the forms of all animals ; that man was last of all created; that a deep 
sleep fell upon him ; he was touched by the Deity, and found when he 
awoke a wife by his side. The world becoming desperately wicked, was 
drowned by a flood, only one man being saved in a canoe; from which he 
sent out a rat to discover if the waters had subsided, and it returned with 
a head of Indian corn. 

‘ Mr. Hillhouse and his companions persuaded the Indians to dam up 
a creek, so as to inclose a large space; the roots of the hayaree (a poisonous 
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palm) were then beat up with water in a canoe and thrown into the creek, 
and fish in thousands, in a short time, came to the surface. The Indians 
shot them rapidly with their arrows, and the rest by degrees recovered 
from their stupor, but deserted the creek for some weeks after. The 
travellers then returned to George Town, having collected many specimens 
of birds, insects, minerals, &c. and explored a most interesting district, 
hitherto undescribed.'—p. 70. 


High up the Essequibo, Mr. Hillhouse and his companion fell 
in with a native of Anthropophagi, belonging to the Carib tribe. 
The chief gave them a very polite reception, placing before them 
fish, with some choice savoury sauce. ‘This course being removed, 
two human hands were brought in and a steak of human flesh ! 


‘ The travellers,’ continues the Captain, ‘ thought that this might be 
part of a baboon of a new species; however, they declined the invitation 
to partake, saying that, in travelling, they were not allowed to eat animal 
food. ‘The chief picked the bones of the hands with excellent appetite, 
and asked them how they had relished the fish and the sauce. They re- 
plied that the fish was good and the sauce excellent. To which he an- 
swered, ‘‘ Human flesh makes the best sauce for any food; these hands 
and the fish were all dressed together. You see these Macooshee men, 
our slaves; we lately captured these people in war, and their wives we 
eat from time to time.” ‘The travellers were horrified, but concealed their 
feelings, and before they retired for the night, they remarked that the 
Macooshee females were confined in a large logie, or shed, surrounded with 
a stockade of bamboos ; so that, daily, the fathers, husbands, and brothers 
of these unfortunate women, saw them brought out, knocked on the head, 
and devoured by the inhuman cannibals. Lieutenant Gullifer, who was in 
bad condition, got into his hammock and slept soundly ; but Mr. Smith, 
being in excellent case, walked about all night, fearing that their landlord 
might take a fancy to a steak of white meat. They afterwards visited a 
cave, in which was a pool of water; the Indians requested them not to 
bathe in this, for if they did, they would die before the year was out. They 
laughed at their monitors, and bathed ; but sure enough were both ‘ clods 
of the valley”’ before the twelvemonth had expired.’—pp. 71.—72. 


These specimens of the travels of Mr. Hillhouse will, we are 
sure, excite in every reader a great degree of curiosity for the 
fuller and more elaborate account to which Captain / lexander 
alludes, and which, we trust, will not be unnecessarily postponed. 

Before parting with the adventurous Captain, we must notice 
the conclusion of his paper, in which a practical point, of very 
great importance to travellers in general, is considered. ‘The writer 
has reason to boast of the uninterrupted good health which he en- 
joys in the midst of those sources of disease which a new and very 
insalubrious climate supplies. This exemption from the common 
lot of almost all who have made the same bold experiments as 
himself, he attributes to the rigid system of abstinence in living 
which he uniformly observed. He rose early, washed and sponge 
his body immediately from head to foot, always took some ac- 
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tive exercise before breakfast, and throughout the day acted as 
his gnenr and wants [coc him, taking but little precautions, 
and avoiding acids and green food; and at night before going to 
bed he rubbed his whole body over with a very coarse hair-glove 
or flesh-brush, thus, as he says, clearing the pores and equalizing 
the whole circulation. 

A long and very important pee on the progress of interior dis- 
covery in New South Wales, from the pen of Mr. Allan Cunning- 
ham, has been communicated by Viscount Goderich. Those who 
propose to emigrate to that country will find much that is inte- 
resting and practically useful to them in this article. 

One of the Secretaries of the Colonial Office (R. W. Hay, Esq.) 
has furnished some very curious particulars relative to the produc- 
tion of flax in New Zealand. We shall give the summary in his 
own words : 

















‘In New Zealand flax may be obtained in an unlimited quantity, and 
there is abundance of fine timber of all sizes and dimensions for ship- 
building and other purposes. ‘Thousands of tons of shipping may be em- 
ployed in the flax trade alone ; and the timber which grows occasionally to 
a great height, and not unfrequently six feet in diameter, may be procured 
in any quantity. The country is rich in mineral and vegetable productions ; 
the soil fertile and easy of culture. 

‘In both islands there are extensive lakes; and the rivers are also nu- 
merous, and mostly navigable, generally running north and south, and 
branching off into others, from which run numerous streams and creeks. 
‘The rise and fall of tide along the whole coast is considerable, but greatest 
to the southward; at Kokianga (which is to the northward) it is fourteen 
or fifteen feet in the springs. The harbours and bays are, perhaps, the 
finest in the world, and few countries, indeed, possess so many equally 
capacious, safe, and easy of access. The climate is very healthy, and free 
from those hot and pestilential winds, destructive to cultivation, which 
characterize the climate of New South Wales: nor is the thermometer 
subject to the sudden changes observable there. 

‘From all the information that can be collected, New Zealand is far 
from being thickly peopled ; but is rich, beautiful, and fertile. The natives 
have an intuitive respect, blended with fear, for the English—the chiefs, 
for the most part, desiring to place themselves under British protection. 
They do not possess courage, but are cunning, easily taught, clever, fond 
of show, hardy, and capable of undergoing great fatigue. ‘They require 
to be treated with a mixture of kindness and firmness. 

‘ With regard to the whaling establishments in New Zealand, it may be 
observed, that as they are of use only for about four months in the year, 
they are not likely to become permanent, unless combined with some other 
pursuit for the summer season. And from the destructive nature of the 
fishery (the females being killed at the time of calving) the trade cannot 
last many years; but like the sealing, will eventually fail from extermi- 
nation, or from the Gesertion of the land by the harrassed animals. ‘The 
fishery is confined to the middle and Stewart's islands, the whales not 
being found north of Cook’s straits. 
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‘ The flax settlements will rapidly assume a more permanent form, as 
the present desultory and speculative system progressively fails from the 
increasing unwillingness of the natives to dress the hemp, and from its 
depreciated value at home on account of the dirty state in which it is 
supplied. 

‘There seems yet but little prospect of uniting any number of the 
natives under one leader. They are subdivided into many small com- 
munities or families, without any one individual having the slightest re- 
cognized authority, and are excessively jealous of each other and of their 
equality. With the exception of slaves, they have no distinctions of rank, 
every one, not a slave, being equal to every other. The elder of a family, 
in time of peace, meets with some little deference ;—in war the most en- 
terprising takes the lead. The property of the soil is well defined, their 
jurisprudence extensive, and its penalties are submitted to without oppo- 
sition, even by the stronger party. We find amongst them none of the 
volatile spirits of the islanders in warmer latitudes, but a proud, haughty, 
independent race, who think deeply, reason acutely, compare the past 
with the present, anticipate the future, and are as dogged and persevering 
amidst their fogs, as the Briton is in his. 

‘In the four Church Mission stations of Rangiliona, Renken, Paihai, and 
Waimate, there are, under a regular course of education, about three 
hundred and twenty New Zealanders, whose average age is sixteen years. 
When the hours appointed for instruction in reading, writing, and ac- 
counts, are expired, the greater number of these natives are employed in 
the Mission, some in building, others as carpenters, and others in general 
labour. There are three substantial chapels, capable of holding from 
two to three hundred each, in which services are held three times every 
Sunday, and always well attended. 

‘ The natives are anxious to be placed under the protection of British 


law, and would be willing to receive any person vested with power to 
enforce it.’—pp. 133, 134. 


It appears that in the year 1818, 60 tons of New Zealand flax 
were sent from Sydney to England, of the value of 2,600/. In 
1830, twenty-eight vessels, averaging 110%3 tons burthen each, 
made in the aggregate fifty-six voyages to New Zealand ; the total 
tonnage thus cleared having been 5,588 tons. In the same year, 
twenty-six different vessels, of the average tonnage of 11442 tons 
each, made forty-six passages inwards to Sydney, their aggregate 
being 4,959 tons. Again, it is stated by Mr. Hay, that of seventy- 
eight vessels which cleared out from Sydney for foreign states, 
South Sea Islands, and fisheries, fifty-six were to touch at New 


Zealand ; and of sixty-four arrived under the same heads, forty- 
six had been there. 


Amongst the articles in the miscellaneous part of the Geogra- 
phical Journal, a notice of the natural productions and agriculture 
of Cashmere particularly demands our attention. It is selected 
from the manuscript papers of the late Mr. William Moorcroft, a 
gentleman of extraordinary attainments in the principal branches 
of natural history. After giving an account of the chief mine- 
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ralogical productions of the country, Mr. Moorcroft describes the 
condition of its agriculture, which appears to be at a very low ebb. 
In consequence of the limited ate for the employment of human 
labour in proportion to the popu ation of Cashmere, many of the 
lower classes, according to him, are under the necessity of sharing 
with quadru ds the ae ony of burdens. This circumstance, 
together with the facilities for internal navigation, have occasioned 
a considerable deterioration both in the quality and in the number 
of horses in Cashmere. An interesting feature of the rural eco- 
nomy of the Cashmere people, however, is described by the author 
under the title of the ‘ Management of Bees.’ Every farmer in 
Cashmere, it seems, has several bee-hives in his Sines Mr. 
Moorcroft has in some instances counted no less than ten : 


‘ A provision,’ he observes, ‘ is made for these in building the house, by 
leaving appropriate cavities in the walls, which somewhat differ in size, 
but agree in their general form, each being cylindrical, and extending quite 
through the wall. The tube thus formed is lined by a plastering of clay 
mortar, about an inch in thickness, and the mortar is worked up with the 
chaff or husk of rice, or with the down of thistles, which latter is employed 
also for clay mortar in general, being the first application of this substance 
to the use of man which I have yet witnessed. ‘The dimensions of a hive 
are, on an average, about fourteen inches in diameter, and when closed at 
both ends about twenty or twenty-two inches in length. ‘That end of the 
cylinder nearest the apartment is closed by a round platter of red pottery 
ware, a little convex in the mildle, but with the edges made flush with the 
wall by a luting of clay mortar; and the other extremity is shut by a 
similar dish, having a circular hole about a third of an inch in diameter in 
its centre.’—p. 255. 


There is no particular part of the house “— as the tp 


situation of these hives, as they are placed indifferently either in 
the walls of the basement story, or in those of the first floor. The 
only stage in the management of bees in Cashmere which pos- 
Sesses any novelty or interest, as compared with the treatment of 
these insects throughout Europe, consists in a humane method of 
preserving the old swarm when the honey is taken. ‘The plan, as 
it was seen executed by Mr. Moorcroft, is as follows : 


‘ Having in readiness a wisp of dry rice-straw, and a small quantity of 
burning charcoal in an earthen dish, the master of the house, with a few 
strokes of the point of a sickle, disengaged the inner platter of the tube, 
bringing into view the combs suspended from the roof of the hive, and 
ulmost wholly covered with bees, none of which, however, offered to resent 
the aggression, or to enter the room. Having placed the straw upon the 
charcoal, and holding the dish close to the mouth of the hive, he blew the 
smoke strongly against the combs, but removed the straw the instant it 
took fire, to prevent it burning the bees, and quenched the flame before he 
employed it again. Almost stifled by the smoke, the bees hurried through 
the outer door with such rapidity that the hive was cleared of its inhabitants 
within a few minutes ; when the farmer, introducing the sickle, cut down 
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the combs nearest to him, which were received into a dish previously 
slidden underneath them, and left undisturbed about one-third of the combs 
which were almost close to the outer door. He then replaced the inner 
platter, and brushing off hastily a few bees which clung to the combs, 
though apparently in a state of stupefaction, threw them out of the house. 
Observing many otker bees lying motionless on the floor of the hive, I in- 
quired whether they were dead or only stupified, and was answered that 
they would recover ; however, I was not wholly satisfied that this recovery 
would take place: preparations for continuing my journey at a very early 
hour on the following morning having unluckily prevented my examining 
the spot where they had been thrown, until poultry had for some time 
been feeding near it. 

‘ The expelled bees returned as soon as the cavity was freed from smoke 
without stinging a single individual; and the whole business was com- 
pleted within ten minutes, without, as was asserted, any perceptible loss. 
‘The honey was light-coloured, and of a taste as pure and sweet as that of 
Narbonne. It possessed less of the cloying quality generally attending this 
substance than any other I recollect to have met with ; and I could not 
learn that the farmers had any suspicion of its ever being intoxicating or 
poisonous, as is the case occasionally with that made by the Bhoura (apis 
irritabilis), or large wild-bee in the northern mountains of Gurwhal, from 
feeding, as it is reported, on the flower of the monkshood. I was directed 
more particularly to inquiry upon this subject by having observed this plant 
in flower in the valley of Runga, a few miles to the eastward of the bee 
district, and think it probable that it extends to these mountains. 

‘The peasantry of Cashmere are unacquainted with the employment of 
honey as the basis of a fermented liquor, but eat it raw or mixed with 
articles of common food, whilst the most wealthy substitute it for sugar 
in preserving fruits. It is customary to take the hive every year, and the 
end of September or beginning of October is found the best season for 
this operation; a little time still remaining for the bees to add to the 
portion left for their support during five months. This amounts to about 
one-third of the whole produce, and would appear to suffice, as swarms 
seldom die, and the Cashmerees substitute no other article for food. It is 
stated that an old swarm yiclds more honey than a young one, and that 
families seldom die except of old age. I was informed that it was no un- 
common circumstance to preserve the same community for ten and even 
fifteen years, and some instances were quoted of a family having been re- 
tained for twenty years; but this was held to be of very rare occurrence. 
In consequence of the bees being thus literally domesticated, they acquire 
a mildness of conduct far more decided than those of Europe; and it is 
possible that the confidence thus gained, subduing their natural irascibility, 
may generate an increase of industry, or, or least, an increase of produce 
in relation to the number and size of the individuals of each community. 
It is also clear, that the situation of the hive keeps many of the natural 
enemies of the bees at a distance.’—pp. 256, 257. 


Mr. Moorcroft describes Cashmere as having been formerly an 
immense lake, the subsidence of whose waters took place in such a 
manner, as that the city is now situated in the midst of numerous 
small lakes. These are connected with each other, as well as with 
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the river Vedusta, by canals, which are separated by narrow lines 
and insulated plots of ground. The land, at some points, is raised 
so far above the water line, as to prevent the possibility of its being 
submerged when the water rises ; but such is not the case with the 
general level of the surface, which lies so low, as to be subject to 
be covered by the inundations to which the river and lakes are 
constantly subject. Weeds and sand are allowed by a very negli- 
gent government to accumulate on the bottom of the lakes, and 
these, by rendering the latter more and more shallow every year, 
obviously occasion an increasing quantity in the amount which 
flows over the land, and thus great injury and consequent misery 
are perpetuated to the inhabitants. 

But such is the reactive principle which is inherent in the nature 
of man, that in ever atin nl in every sphere he may be placed 
in, it is for him to ack from the midst of thorns, the flower that 
can delight him. The same geographical position which places 
Cashmere at the mercy of the lawless waves, has been found ca- 
able of facilitating the safe and easy cultivation of vegetables. 
Mr. Moorcroft informs us that, 






‘This is effected through the medium of a floating support, of which 
the bouyancy and flexibility prevent the plants sinking into the mass, or 
being partially covered with it. Various aquatic plants spring from the 
bottom of the lakes, as water-lilies, conferve, sedges, reeds, &c.; and 
as the boats which traverse these waters take generally the shortest lines 
they can pursue to the place of their destination, the lakes are in some 
parts cut, as it were, into avenues separated by beds of sedges and 
reeds. In these places, then, the farmer establishes his cucumber and 
melon-floats, by cutting off the roots of the acquatic plants just mentioned 
about two feet under the water, so that they completely lose all connexion 
with the bottom of the lake, but retain their former situation in respect to 
each other. When thus detached from the soil they are pressed into 
somewhat closer contact, and formed into beds of about two yards breadth, 
and of an indefinite length. The heads of the sedges, reeds, and other 
plants of the float are next cut off and laid upon its surface, and covered 
with a thin coat of mud, which, at first interrupted in his descent, gra- 
dually sinks into the mass of matted roots. ‘The bed floats, but is kept in 
its place by a stake of willow driven through it at each end, which admits 
of its rising and falling in accommodation to the rise and fall of the water. 
By means of along pole thrust amongst the reeds at the bottom of the 
lake from the side of a boat, and turned round several times in the same 
direction, a quantity of conferve and of other plants are torn off from the 
bottom; and carried in the boat to the platform, where the weeds are 
twisted into conical mounds about two feet in diameter at their base, and of 
the same height, terminating at the top in a hollow, which is filled with 
fresh soft mud drawn from the bottom of the lake, to which sometimes 
wood-ashes are added, though much more frequently omitted. The farmer 
has in preparation a number of cucumber and melon plants, which have 
been raised under mats, and of these, when they have four leaves, he 
places three plants in the basin of every cone or mound, of which a double 
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row runs along the edge of every bed at about two feet distance from 
each other. No further care is necessary except that of collecting the 
fruit; and the expense of preparing the platforms and cones is confined to 
the value of the labour, which altogether is trifling, as the work is very 
soon done. Perhaps a more economical method of raising cucumbers can- 
not be devised; and though the narrow beds are ordinarily almost in con- 
tact by their sides, yet, from their flexible nature, they are so easily se- 
parable that a small boat may be readily pushed betwixt the lines without 
injuring their structure; and, for the most part, they will bear a man’s 
weight, though generally the fruit is picked off from the boat. I traversed 
a tract of about fifty acres of these floating, gardens in cucumbers and 
melons, and saw not above half-a-dozen unhealthy plants; nor have [ 
seen, in the cucumber and melon grounds, in the vicinity of very populous 
cities in Europe or in Asia, so large an expanse of plant in a state equally 
healthy, though; it must be observed, running into somewhat too great 
luxuriance of growth.’—pp. 258, 259. 


...An interesting account is given in a subsequent article of the 
failure of another expedition to explore the interior of Africa. 
Two gentlemen, Messrs. Coulthurst and Tyrwhitt, the latter 
scarcely more than twenty years of age, presented themselves in 
the month of December 1831, to the Council of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, to communicate their intention of proceeding, at 
their own expense, to the mouth of the Quorra. in Africa, and 
then to continue their journey eastward to the Bahr-Abiad. The 
Council was struck with the spirit of the young men, and resolved 
to patronize the expedition. The notice of Government was im- 
mediately procured for them ; they received the loan of a chrono- 
meter, and had given them numerous letters to officers commanding 
our naval and military forces along the African coast, strongly re- 
commending the young adventurers to protection and assistance. 
The party sailed from the Downs on the Ist of January 1832, and 
by the time they arrived at Bathurst, St. Mary’s, in the Gambia, 
they were both seriously indisposed. Mr. Tyrwhitt was so inca- 
pable of bearing the influence of the climate, as to yield to the 
a of his friends, and return home. Mr. Coulthurst, 
owever, proceeded to Fernando Po, where he met with a very 
hospitable reception from Colonel Nicholls. 'The Colonel supplied 
the traveller with strong recommendations to Duke Ephraim, the 
native chief of Calabar, with whom the Colonel seems to have 
been on excellent terms. Mr. Coulthurst was treated in the kindest 
manner by the Duke, who gave him his protection as far as it 
could serve him in the interior of Africa, and after a short stay at 
Calabar he proceeded to the Eboe country. Having advanced into 
that district, to the distance of a fortnight’s journey from Calabar, 
Mr. Coulthurst was stopped by order of the King of Eboe ; he 
was compelled therefore to return to the Duke. He next took a 
passage rom Calabar in a Liverpool vessel which was bound for 
‘ernando Po, named the Agnes, and in which, to the regret of 
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all who knew him, Mr. Coulthurst died, having previously laboured 
under great depression of spirits.. Thus ended an_ expedition, 
which was conceived in private enthusiasm, and was conducted at 
individual expense. As an example of virtuous regard for the 
general interests of mankind, Mr. Coulthurst’s enterprise deserves 
to be recorded amongst those annals which display the generosity 
and disinterestedness of the benefactors of the human race; nor 
will any reader, we are sure, deem it out of place, if we furnish a 


few scanty memorials of the individual with whose name so noble 
an undertaking is identified : 


‘ Mr. Coulthurst was the only surviving son of C, Coulthurst, Esq., of 
Sandiway, near Northwich, and was thirty-five years of age at the time of 
his death. He was educated at Eton; studied afterwards at Brazen Nose 
College, Oxford, where he took a very honourable degree ; was entered at 
the Middle Temple, called to the bar, and resided six years in Barbadoes, 
where the influence of an uncle, who held a high legal situation in the 
West Indies, seemed calculated to bring him into advantageous practice. 
But from infancy his heart was set on African enterprise. His family is 
still in possession of some of his Eton school books, in which maps of 
Africa, with his supposed travels in the interior, are delineated; and at 
Barbadoes he used to take long walks in the heat of the day, in order to 
season himself for the further exposure which he never ceased to contem- 
plate. His eager desires also took a poetical form; anda ‘‘ Soliloquy of 
Mungo Park,” and other pieces of a similar description, of considerable 
merit, were written by him at different times. ‘The stimulus which at 
length decided him, however, was the recent success of the Landers. He 
feared that if he delayed longer, another expedition would be fitted out on 
a great scale, and leave nothing which an individual could attempt. He 
completed his preparations: accordingly ; and the following extracts from 
his private ‘correspondence, ‘at different periods of his voyage, are not 
without further interest.’—p. 310. 


From the education of Mr. Coulthurst, and from the passionate 
devotion which he manifested for travel, the public might have ex- 
pected in that gentleman an instrument of great national utility. 
His short description, contained in a hasty letter, of Fernando Po, 
possesses a degree of merit, aud exhibits a power of observation 
and of description, which must impress every mind with the con- 
viction of the great loss which science has to deplore in his un- 
timely death : 


‘Nothing can exceed the beauty of the mountain forest of Fernando 
Po; the finest trees in England are dwarfs both in girth and height in.com- 
parison; and its highest peak equals in elevation that of Teneriffe ; unlike 
which, however, it is generally mantled in clouds, and is only at intervals 
visible. I much enjoyed bathing in its clear transparent brooks, where 
the water is always pure and cool from the shady roof some hundred feet 
above ; but here I cannot venture, on account of the alligators with which 
the river swarms. Three large Liverpool ships are lying here; and I had 
an excursion yesterday to Creek Town, once a very flourishing place, but 
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now almost depopulated from the effect of African witchcraft. I saw some 
remains of handsome French mirrors, and other really costly things, such 
as handsome English sofas and chairs, broken to pieces, and offered up in 
the Devil’s house of the place. Though Captain Owen by his exertions 
put a stop to human sacrifices openly here, yet every house of any preten- 
sions,—and some are very well built and handsomely painted with the re- 
presentations of tigers, snakes, and different fantastic figures, such as those 
given in Bowdich’s Ashantee,—has, moreover, attached to its fetish tree 
in the centre of the open quadrangle or court, a skull, suspended to avert 
ill luck from its inmates; it is, however, held in no veneration, being that 
of some slave selected for the occasion. But the horrid error of their be- 
lief lies in the opinion that when an African gentleman goes to the other 
world he will be respected in proportion only t> the number of slaves and 
dependants he carries with him: so that the best feelings of our nature 
are actually enlisted in the perpetration of the e wholesale murders. Yet 
that they are an amiable people, in many respects, I can myself attest; 
their treatment of their slaves is much milder than I could have imagined 
the state of slavery to admit of; and their cowtry, so far from being cver- 
peopled, seems only here and there won by »atches from the woodland, 
and teems with plenty under the most slovenly cultivation. Even now 
that the slave-trade here, owing to the late co-operation of the French, 
is nearly abolished, they get every thing tl.ey want in exchange from 
Europe for the oil from the palm which grows wild in their forests. The 
sugar-cane, which I have been used to consider so precious, is gathered in 
its wild state, and is now being actually devoured in quantities by the 
slaves of the house while I am writing. The population of this place 
I should think equal to Northwich. With regard to scenery, a bend of the 
river near here, about the width of the Thames below London, resembles 
much that from Richmond Hill.’—p. 312. 


The melancholy feelings to which the perusal of the foregoing 
tragic record must give rise, are not likely to be mitigated, for the 
reader who haere 5 in the perusal of the Geographical Journa! 
before us ; for most unfortunately, the very next paper contains a 
detail of the circumstances which leave in doubt the safety of an- 
other of those noble heroes who by their exertions have so en- 
nobled the cause of science—we mean Captain Ross. We need 
not dwell on the facts which have given rise to the suspicion that 
this gallant man has fallen a sacrifice to his enthusiasm: these 
facts are already before the public ; we only hope that there is not 
a family in England that will not number amongst its members 
some individual who will contribute his mite, in order to insti- 
tute a search which will terminate all doubt as to the fate, or 
perhaps will be the means of saving the life of so valuable a friend 
to his country as Captain Ross. 
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Art. IX.—Memoirs 7 oe the Eighteenth, written by him- 
self. 2 vols. 8vo. ndon : Saunders and Otley. 1832. 


We have already had a specimen of the literary powers of Louis 
the Eighteenth, in the little work entitled oyage de Paris a 
Bruxelles, published some years ago. The present volumes appear 
to contain the complete memoirs from which the smaller book was 
extracted, and, in our opinion, they amply fulfil the promises 
assured to us by the ouigag. 

The royal author enters upon the task of autobiography on the 
right systematic plan: he commences with his birth, and goes 
successively through the stages of life, from infancy to old age. 
He appears to be exceedingly frank throughout the whole dork ; 
indeed so much so, as to leave us in doubt if a little restraint on his 
pen would not have been prudent. He exposes, without mercy, the 
vices of every member of his family, and settles their respective 
titles to morality with all the indifference of a philosophic histo- 
rian. Nor does he hesitate even to estimate his own pretensions 
to virtue, but fairly explains the principles by which he was 
guided, and the sources of influence, which, either permanently or 
temporarily, operated on his prs He takes care to ra sh 
us, that at the period of his early education, his mind was ex 
to the communion of corrupt imaginations in the persons of the 
attendants who surrounded him, and that to this circumstance he 
may trace many of the errors of his — life. His first 
valet de chambre, was an oddity whom the king ridicules without 
the least emotion of pity: this man, by a stiffness of manner, and 
by the peculiarity of his notions, excited in the mind of the young 
prince no other feeling save that of contempt, whilst the fiend. 
ship of the latter was altogether directed to another of his servants, 
who possessed much more agreeable qualifications. This was a 
subordinate valet, a sad rake, observes the king, 


‘ A devotee to the fair sex, a professed gambler, a gourmand, an inve- 
terate liar, witty, and wicked ; in short, he had all the vices which gene- 
rally make these gentry the favourites of masters, who wish to enjoy an 
unrestrained liberty in pursuit of pleasure. 

‘ Accordingly, the Sieur Bonnefoy stood high in my good graces; and 
he deserved no less by the zeal he demonstrated in making himself agree- 
able to me. He had always some drolleries to tell me: he amused me; 
he flattered my vanity; treated me as a reasonable personage, and mani- 
fested an ardent desire to set me free from the leading-strings of my sta- 
tion. He procured me a multitude of books, which struck me as very 
curious ; I derived new ideas from them, and their perusal may be said to 
have constituted the second stage of my education.’—pp. 32, 33. 


Louis, it will be readily believed, under such tuition as this, be- 
came an infinitely more knowing person than his brother, the Count 
VOL, 111. (1832) wo. Iv. NN 
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D’ Artois, whom he describes to have been so timid that he looked 
absolutely frightened in the presence of women. 

In a very early Re of the work, the King introduces the sto 
of his marriage, which, therefore, must have taken place whilst yet 
he was young. It was resolved that he should be married, and, 
according to custom, he himself was the last person to be con- 
sulted about the matter. The announcement of such an event in 
the Gazette was almost the first intelligence which the future hus- 
band received of the intended nuptials. Neither was he allowed 
to have the slightest interference in the settlement which was exe- 
cuted on his marriage. ‘The officers who formed the new estab- 
lishment are each graphically described by the royal author; 
amongst them was the physician Lientand, whose greatest crime, 
in Louis’s eyes, was, that he believed in the efficacy of physic and 
physicians. It is well known, that the wife of Louis XVIII was 
the Princess of Piedmont, and that the alliance was altogether one 
of political convenience. The immediate circumstances under 
which it took place, are pleasantly related by himself: 


‘ As soon as my marriage with the Princess of Piedmont was decided, 
the Duc de la Vauguyon came to inform me that the king desired to speak 
with me. I felt a little trepidation at this order, which was out of the 
ordinary rule, and the motive for which I could not divine; for I never 
saw Louis XV. except in the company of D’Artois at prescribed hours. 
An especial audience with his Majesty, unsolicited on my part, gave me 
much food for reflection. I turned over in my mind all the series of faults 
with which I might be reproached; and although my conscience did not 
reproach me with more than the common little peccadilloes of young men, 
it was not without considerable fear that I presented myself before the 
king. 

‘ He was alone in his closet, and was st nding with his back resting on 
a large inlaid bureau, which occupied the side of the apartment near the 
window. He was playing, when I entered, with a pretty greyhound to 
which he was much attached. I advanced towards his Majesty with a 
timid and embarrassed air; but I soon perceived that he was in good hu- 
mour, from the manner in which he replied to my customary compliment. 
We had all our nickname in the family, and Louis XV. never employed 
them except when he was pleased. 

* “ Good morning, Provengal,” he said ; ‘‘ you seem in excellent health. 
So much the better ; for, by my faith, you never stood more in need of it. 
You are to be married.” 

‘“ T have been apprized of the orders of your Majesty.” 

‘ « But some little things may have been omitted,” replied he, laughing; 
‘“‘T have not much time to spare, and I therefore let you know in time, 
that I wish to be a grandfather as soon as possible.” 


‘«T need not say, sire, that my duty is to obey your Majesty in all 
things.” 
‘**T have no doubt of your zeal; and therefore I hope, that with the 


blessing of favourable circumstances, you will make a point of outstripping 
the Dauphin, in showing it.” 








‘ I replied by a respectful bow, accompanied by a half suppressed smile, 
the expression of which seemed greatly to amuse his Majesty. Then re- 
suming his ordinary grave and majestic physiognomy, he added— 

‘«« | wished to see you alone, to inform you that I expect you to take 
the greatest care that your wife may never forget the respect she owes 
to the Dauphiness. Their families are in opposition to each other; but 
here they must forget all rivalries which may disturb the tranquillity of 
Versailles, and would greatly displease me. I know that you are endowed 
with a judgment beyond your years: and therefore I am willing to trust 
that you will not permit any cause of dissatisfaction to be offered to the 
Dauphiness. Your brother, moreover, would not submit to it; he loves 
his wife, and is anxious to have her respected as she deserves to be. Watch, 
therefore, over your's. In short, take care that every thing proceeds so 
smoothly in your mutual domestic arrangements, as to prevent my being 
called on to interfere.” 

‘I assured his majesty that the task of my duty would be the more 
easy, since I had the sincerest desire to be on good terms with my brother 
and sister-in-law. ‘‘I know,” I added, “ the respect that I owe to your 
majesty, and that also which the heir apparent has a right to expect from 
me, and I trust I shall never be charged with having failed in either.” 

‘«* That's extremely well,” replied the king; ‘“ but. I fear, notwith- 
standing your good intentions, that you will find yourself surrounded with 
flatterers too ready to turn your head; and that all your talent, by the aid 
of evil counsellors, will only prompt you to the committal of absurdities.” 

‘I warmly denied the probability of this, and added, “ Since your 
majesty has deigned to touch the subject, permit me to observe, that my 
sister-in-law has about her an individual by no means calculated to pre- 
serve the good intelligence of the family. I dread the over partiality of 
the Abbé de Vermont for the house of Austria.”’ 

« « Yes, my dear child,” returned the king, using for the first time this 
paternal expression, ‘‘ 1 know the Abbé bears us no great good will; but 
how can I remove him from the person of a young female whom he has 
brought up, and who places her confidence in him? It will be for the 
Dauphin to keep him in due bounds ; and now, having confided to you the 
source of my inquietude, I am more at ease: for above all things, it is my 
supreme desire that the peace of my family shall never be disturbed.” 

‘ With these words the king dismissed me, and I returned greatly re- 
lieved from the fear with which the contemplation of this audience had 
impressed me.’—p. 32—44. 


In May, 1771, the marriage took place. The royal family pro- 
ceeded from Versailles to the foot of the mountain De Mourons, 
where the Countess de Piedmont had already arrived. During the 
cermony, the young Prince pronounced the formidable monosyllable 
‘Yes,’ with so sonorous a voice as to astonish the auditors, and 
cause the Count D’ Artois afterwards to say, ‘ Mal peste, brother, 
how you shouted out your response.’ Louis seems to chuckle at the 
recollection of the rejoinder which he made, and which affected 
his wife in the strongest manner, namely, that he could have 
wished to make his voice heard at Turin. Louis speaks very 
highly of the qualifications of his wife. He declares that he never 
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had cause to reproach her, her sole study being to please him, and 
to adopt his friendships and aversions ; she had the good sense not 
to interfere with his tastes or opinions, and though the King ac- 
knowledges that he gave oceasion for eomplaint, yet she never was 
induced by any provocation to remonstrate, or to depart from the 
strict observance of those duties which as a wife she was bound to 
fulfil. 

He mentions that the very first day after her marriage she re- 
fused to put on rouge, which the practice of the Court rendered it 
almost imperative for her to employ. Persisting in her disincli- 
nation, the Princess was inexorable to all the women who surrounded 
her: Louis was called in, and intreated her to comply with the 
wishes of her attendants, observing, that he considered her beauty 
would be improved by it. Upon this she turned to a lady in 
waiting, and with a natural simplicity which charmed all present, 
she said, ‘ Come, then, and put on the rouge, and as much as you 
please of it, since it will render me more agreeable to my husband.’ 

Louis is very particular in tracing out to its origin the memo- 
rable revolution which tore France asunder at the close of the 
last century. His advice, even when he was yet of immature 
judgment, was to leave the magistracy in the same condition as 
lan XV had established it. His ideas on this subject never 
changed, and when, in 1814, he was asked to restore the parliaments, 
he was most decided in his refusal. The conduct of Louis XV 


which cmon g A omef % the revolution, was chiefly owing to 
a 


the intrigues of ame du Barry, the Duke d’Aguillon, and the 
Abbé eam. Louis was frank with the King” and protested 
against the course which his Majesty was pursuing; but he paid 
the penalty of his candour by having become an object of the 
most decided unpopularity. A storm of pasquinades, epigrams, 
&c. assailed him on every side, and he was literally the butt upon 
which every discontented person about the Court exhausted his 
resentment. It was from this epoch that the royal author dated 
the commencement of that system of injustice with which the 
nation, as well as the Court, treated him. The strongest preju- 
dices existed against Louis on the part of the people up to the 
moment of his restoration, and after that, he thinks that he suc- 
ceedeed in arresting them by the tenor of his conduct. 

The disgrace of the Choiseuls, a memorable event in the recent 
history of the French Court, the destruction of the parliaments, 
and the disgraceful triumph of a courtezan of the King’s, notorious 
in the French annals, under the name of Mad. du Barry; these 
circumstances, we say, gave a very serious turn to the mini|s of all 
men. <A considerable party, in avowed opposition to the Count, 
was Organized, whose operations were calculated to embaiass the 
royal circle. Though ennui reigned at this time at Versailles, 
there were occasional intervals during which adventures of gal- 
lantry, and other of the natural recreations of the French, em- 
ployed no small share of the time of the Count. The greater por- 
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tion of these romantic affairs are not suited exactly to the English 
taste, and we are, therefore, disposed to pass them over without 
notice. One or two narratives, however, will bear to be extracted, 
inasmuch as they illustrate the looseness of manners which pre- 
vailed in France at the time, and are not calculated to offend de- 
licacy. ‘This, however, is much more than we can say of such 


episodes in general. The following relates to a celebrated beauty, 
named Madame de Montglas : 


‘ This lady, already of a certain age, but still handsome, and as coquet- 
tish as witty, was wife of the president of the chamber of accounts at 
Montpelier, who, through the intervention of his communications with the 
Count d’Du, governor of Languedoc, was become that prince’s chef du 
conseil. M, de Montglas bore the reputation of a well-educated man; he 
was an able financier, and was fully competent to manage the affairs of his 
employer. ‘The latter, old, infirm, and gouty, never stirred from his cha- 
teau, where he had no other pleasure than sporting, which he still contrived 
to enjoy, by means of a chair on springs, which he could guide as he 

leased. 

oo While M. de Montglas was immersed in the industrious labours of his 
closet, his wife employed herself as industriously in extending the number 
of her conquests, and prided herself not a little on being able to lead the 
Count de Nassau in her chains. It could have been wished, if the latter, 
remarkable for his talents, had paid a little more attention to his person. 
Even his mistress’s entreaties could make no amendment in him in this 
particular, and all the éclat of his rank was requisite to [palliate his inat- 
tention to the first laws of cleanliness. But just at this time there ap- 
peared before the eyes of Madame de Montglas, the substantial vision of 
Prince Esterhazy, young, brilliant, perfumed from top to foe—in fine, an 
Adonis ; but then a German Adonis, limbed like a Hercules. He thought 
the lady attractive ; and gave her to understand so. The latter, on her 
side, did not keep him in the dark as to her appreciation of his merits, 
The parties came together: their connection became intimate; and Madame 
de Montglas, without dismissing the Prince de Nassau, accepted the homage 
of the handsome Hungarian. 

‘She flattered herself with being enabled in this manner to have two 
strings to her bow: but the devil, who is ever on tip-toe when any mali- 
cious trick is to be played, contrived to play off one on her, after his more 
especial manner. The Duleinea had a reply to make to both her swains 
at the same time; and in her agreeable flurry of mind, she wrote the 
address of the Prince de Nassau on Prince Esterhazy’s letter, and the ad- 
dress of Prince Esterhazy on that intended for the Prince de Nassau. 

‘ The Prince de Nassau unseals the letter which was not intended for 
him, runs it over, quickly guesses the enigma; and then seating himself 
at his secretaire, dispatched the following letter to his rival : 

‘«« A little mistake having placed in the hands of the Prince de Nassan, 
a letter which Madame de Montglas intended for Count Esterhazy, the 
Prince will be obliged by the latter sending him the billet, with which the 
lady doubtless intended to honour him, and which he presumes to be in the 
Count’s possession, in consequence of the same mistake.” 

‘ The colonel of huzzars, transported with indignation at the reception 
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of this missive, sent the Marquis de Chabrillant to his rival, to demand 
satisfaction, A duel ensued. The two champions met; fought with 
equal skill, and Prince Esterhazy was wounded. The seconds interfered; 
and it was agreed that Madame de Montglas should terminate the quarrel 
by declaring in favour of one of the two rivals. The Count de Chabril- 
lant, who did not like this lady, did not lose the occasion to gratify his 
secret hostility. He called on her; related what had passed ; informed 
her that Prince Esterhazy’s wound was a most unlucky one, and that it 
would be necessary for him, in consequence, to renounce the joys of the 
world, should he survive. The lady was in deep affliction at first; but 
on feflection, resolved to turn this confidential hint to her advantage. 

The day which was to decide the fate of the two rivals arrived; Madame 
de Montglas being called to pronounce sentence, pretended to hesitate for 
some time, and finally declared in favour of the Prince de Nassau. The 
surprise at this choice was universal; for the latter could bear no compa- 
rison in personal advantages to the handsome Hungarian. However, M. de 
Chabrillant was not yet satisfied with his malice, and in order to complete 
his triumph, resolved to make the whole affair known in Paris and at court. 
Madame’s choice was no longer a mystery : the news of the deception soon 
reached her ears, and exasperated with having been played such a trick, 
she went immediately to Prince Esterhazy. A sentimental explanation 
ensued, and the heroine was reconciled to the victorious colonel of huzzars.” 
—pp. 166—170. 


The occupations of the Court, previously to the old King’s death 


( Louis XV ), were sufficiently frivolous. The Dauphiness, the 
ill-fated Marie-Antoinette, had a strong pw for music, and 


became the warm patron of Gluck, who had given her instructions 
at Vienna. ‘The latter, stimulated by such support, migrated to 
Paris, in order to set up a musical school upon the ruins of those 
which were already in existence. Galli and Rameau, up to that 
time the most favourite composers, were to be set aside by 
Gluck, and he and the Dauphiness were to create the national 
standard of musical taste. The success of Gluck was satisfactory 
at the outset, but as Madame Du Barry was resolved to have a 
school of her own as well as the Dauphiness, she had Piccini sent 
over from Italy, and him she set up as a rival candidate for the 
homage of all who loved music in France. A serious schism, 
both in the Court and in the town, was the immediate result ; 
the world of fashion was comprised only of Gluckists and Piccinists ; 
the press backed each competitor, and the spirit of the contest 
was carried beyond the contest itself. The Dauphiness, indeed, 
went so far as to oppose the appointment of Madame De Tavannes 
as one of her maids of honour, for the high misdemeanour com- 
mitted by the latter in having received Piccini at her house ; but 
the maid of honour demeaned herself, as maids of honour usually 
do: she went to hear Gluck, and protested that she was quite 
struck with the superiority which he displayed over Piccini. In 
the mean time the condition of the health of Louis XV, attracted 
the ‘public attention. His medical attendants were of opinion 
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that he was in danger, and arrangements began to be considered 
necessary in order to provide for the circumstances which must 
ensue after his demise. In a bold and intrepid sermon, worthy 
almost of the Apostolic time, and preached in the ro resence, 
as well as in that of the family and the household of the Kin , the 
Bishop of Lenez remonstrated with his Majesty, and rebuked him 
for the improper way in which he had disposed of his confidence. 
Such a spirited prelate had not been heard of since the days of 
Massillon ; he astonished the whole Court and the auditory by the 
force and truth of his inculpations, and when, after a volley of 
denunciations on the bad example which had been given from the 
highest quarters to the nation, the Bishop came to the climax, and 
ronounced the solemn words, ‘And in forty days Nineveh shall 
be no more,’ he made the very walls of the temple shake to their 
foundation. ‘I still hear the words resounding in my ears,’ writes 
the grandson, many years after they were delivered. 

We have already observed, that a spirit of candour has been 
uninterruptedly' maintained throughout this work, and as an ad- 
ditional proof of the truth of this observation, we may mention 
the singular admission of Louis XVIII respecting the elements 
of that revolution which has at last nearly extirpated his devoted 
race. He confesses that for the ten years preceding the death of 
Louis XV, the monarchy was in so tottering a state that the 
breaking out of a revolution must have occurred during that in- 
terval, had there been in the country a single person of influence 
to propose a change of government. ‘The state of degeneracy to 
which moral corruption had wasted the minds of the nobles and 
the highest commoners, rendered it impossible for them even to 
consider the wants of the country, and the consequence was the 
prolongation of a power which was actually dissolving under the in- 
fluence of its own tendency to decompose. Any instance of public 
spirit, any example of patriotic feeling and of solicitude for the 
public welfare, which might have been presented to France during 
this time, all sprang from the ranks of the humbler classes : the 
aristocracy seemed to have been blighted by some curse of mental 
sterility. The press then burst upon the gloomy night of the 
nation’s disasters ; it became a new power, and was wielded with 
sovereign controul by the hands of Voltaire, D’Alembert, Rous- 
seau, Diderot, and others. All the authorities, as the royal an- 
nalist informs us, of the state, exhibited a continually increasing 
spirit of dissension, and the King, who could alone put a stop to 
it, was physically unable to do so. His Majesty was persuaded 
that his end was fast approaching, yet it was as much as the clergy 
and the physicians could do to prevent him from pursuing, as 
madly as ever, the vicious courses which had disgraced his life. 
Upon the point of death, he was asked to endeavour to induce his 
mind to consider the necessity of repentance, but he was still 
obstinate. One of the scenes which ensued, is sadly interesting. 
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It should be stated, that the Duke of Duras was under a special 
obligation to take care of the win iritual condition : he was, 
timid, however, in the exercise of his delicate functions, and just 
at the moment when his perplexity was at its height, the Count De 


Muy, a man highly esteemed at the Court for his virtue and re- 
ligion, came in: 


‘ It was impossible for the poor Duke de Duras to address himself to a 
better individual. He confided to him the King’s imminent peril, and re- 
quested his advice how to act in the conjuncture. M. de Muy’s instant 
reply was, that the last sacrament should be administered to the King 
without the least delay. The Duke, alarmed at the idea of taking on 
himself such a commission, endeavoured to dispute the necessity; but M. 
de Muy replied in such a manner as to close his lips at once; and then 


quitted him to announce to the Dauphin the situation of our grandfather.’ 
—Vol. i. pp. 220—221. 
* 


* * * * * * 


‘ The grand almoner was the first to answer the Duke de Duras’ mes- 
sage ; but like an expert courtier, rather than a churchman, he sought to 
evade the difficulty of the position; and feigning a sudden indisposition, 
he took his place in an easy chair, where he remained till the arrival of 
the Archbishop of Paris: The latter, like a true successor of the apostles, 
came immediately on receiving the message, although he was afflicted with 
a stranguary which caused him the greatest pain ; and made his appearance 
at Versailles at a moment when he was generally understood to be under 
the hands of his surgeon. The Bishops de Meaux, chief almoner of Ma- 
dame Adelaide, De Gap, and De Senlis, followed. The Bishop de Senlis, 
M. de Roquelaire, was one of the most agreeable of men; vivacious, occa- 
sionally gallant, replete with gaiety and light heartedness, he had dis- 
covered a method of making himself popular with all the parties who 
divided the court. The King took pleasure in his gentle piety, which 
never indulged in tormenting the minds of others. He conversed with 
him very readily, and admitted him to a private intimacy, which the 
worthy prelate was unwilling to lose by putting himself too forward in an 
affair, which did not much concern his province. The Bishop de Meaux 
passed for a man of regular conduct in public ; but there were sly observers 
wicked enough to say, that he made himself private amends for his public 
self-denial. The Bishop de Gap, M. de Narbonne-Lara, was rather a 
grand signior than a humble churchman. He was a fine man, very much 
in the odour of sanctity with our ancient dowagers, and much more occu- 
pied with the care of his temporal advancement, than anxious about his 
eternal welfare. Such was the venerable council, invested with the duty 
of providing for my grandfather’s salvation. The Cardinal de la Roche- 
Aymon subsequently joined it ; he arrived hobbling, as if incapable of sup- 
porting himself, and making the drollest contortions of countenance, in 
order to sustain the farce of pretended indisposition. He was, neverthe- 
less, to his great dismay, chosen to announce to the King the necessity of 
confessing himself. He exerted himself to the utmost to evade this de- 
cision ; but finding that the Archbishop of Paris was determined, he took 
on himself to recommend that they should first consult the Dauphin. 

‘On this memorable occasion my brother discovered all the usual inde- 
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cision of his character; he coloured, he stammered, when the holy 
sonages consulted him, and was, after all, incapable of coming to 
resolution. 

‘ The question, therefore, remained just where it was before he was 
consulted. As for me, I resolved to remain dumb, taking caré not to take 
on myself a responsibility which all the world were anxious to escape. 
Luckily I had no obligation to fill one way or the other; and I was not the 
man to create myself one, the consequences of which might one day or 
other give me a great deal of trouble. 

‘ The bishops then reverted to my aunts ; the ball was thus bandied from 
hand to hand; and while the precious time was thus wasted, it was not 
improbable that the soul of the eldest son of the Church might have been 
carried off by Satan, to the great scandal of Christendom. 

‘ In short, the council was near breaking up without coming to any re- 
sult, when a lucky thought suggested the Abbé Madonux, the King’s con- 
fessor, a person who pushed his toleration to the extreme towards his 
royal penitent. It was unanimously decided that he should be invested 
with the painful duty which none of his superiors were willing to dis- 
charge, and M. de Beaumont, after having sufficiently catechized and 
primed him with instructions how far to go, sent him to the illustrious in- 
valid.’ —Vol. i. pp. 224—228. 


“< 


It is a circumstance worth remembering, that as Louis XV 
died of the small pox, soon after his death the princes of the family 
were innoculated. So little understood was the nature of the 
remedy, that when the news of the innoculation came to be gene- 
rally known there was a considerable depression of the funds. 
The operation, however, was perfectly effectual : the alarms spread 
by those who opposed the theory of curing, or rather preventing, 
the evil effects of the small pox, were soon dissipated, for in lit 
more than ten days the princes were completely well. 

When the new reign commenced, a new system of political con- 
duct was established. Prince Louis gave his brother, upon his 
accession to the throne, a pledge of uninterrupted support, sayi 
to his relation, that where the new King placed his foot there 
would he (Louis) also place his. But the young King, Louis 
XVI, too closely seneimbled his father, and allowed the commence- 
ment of his reign to be distinguished, like that of his predecessor 
by imbecility and vacillation. The King began with vigour in all 
matters that demanded his interference, but he uniformly ended 
in weakness. Besides this, the young Queen Marie-Antoinette 
commenced a system of personal conduct, which was highly con- 
ducive to a deterioration of the respect usually paid to the royal 
family. The author of this work powerfally describes this levity: 


‘ Marie-Antoinette, exhibited herself to the people in a simple robe of 
muslin or taffety, attended by a lady or footman. Animated and commu- 
nicative, she sunk the queen too much, in order to display the pretty 
woman. She was too lavish of her presence not to supply constant 
materials for commentary. From that time, malicious conjectures, and 
even calumnies, were not spared her; remarks were made on the persons 
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who most commonly accompanied her; and her preference for the Duke 
de Coigne was construed into a more tender sentiment than friendship, 
because, considering herself beyond the reach of suspicion, she did not 
attempt to conceal it. 

‘ I should not refer to these levities of demeanour, if they had not pro- 
duced such fatal consequences : but I have heard so much regret 
by individuals attached to the queen for the antipathy cherished by the 
Parisians towards her, that my object is not to justify it, but to explain it. 
Marie-Antoinette brought a thousand trifles into fashion, such as feathers, 
flowers, ribbons, and it was no fault of hers, nor of the Count d’Ariois, 
that there was not a complete revolution in the whole character of the 
costume of the epoch. Some silly busy-bodies, who thought to give 
themselves importance by making themselves ridiculous, persuaded my 
sister-in-law and the Count d’Artois, that the only method to set off the 
brilliancy of the crown, and the majesty of the throne, was to adopt a 
style of dress which, by its richness and its cut, could alone be adopted 
by the frequenters of the court. 


‘ Accordingly there was brought to me a costume modelled after that 
of Francis I, and I was solicited to wear it during the ensuing carnival. 
I at first gave in to the caprice: and the Countess de Provence followed 
my example. It is quite true that this brilliant costume conferred an 
unwonted magnificence on the court-balls; but it led the way to enormous 
expenses by compelling every body to make an entire change in his ward- 
robe. Trade also was subjected through it to great losses ; for all the suits 
of clothes or dresses, fashioned and ornamented according to the previous 
existing mode, were obliged to be laid aside. 


‘ I soon learnt that it was the intention to render this ruinous luxury a 
matter of permanent establishment. This I could not approve, and I spoke 
on the subject to the Count d’Artois, who replied that nothing could be 
more chevaleresque, and that it was the method to slip back into feudal 
habits and privileges. 

‘ ** Pardon me, brother,” said I; ‘‘ do you know where your argu- 
ment leads? A greater misfortune could not happen to us than return to 
the disastrous times of feudalism.” 

‘ My brother, on the contrary, contended that they were the golden 
age of royalty. 

‘ « Say rather,” I replied, ‘‘ that of the clergy and the great vassals 
of the kingdom ; for the first at that time could excommunicate their kings 
according to their good pleasure, and the last felt no scruple in occupying 
their places. God forbid that we should ever fall into the hands of those 
enemies of kings, for the sake of the trivial pleasure of adopting an agree- 
able costume.” 

‘ The queen, who was more versed in the study of the fashions than in 
that of our ancient chronicles, could not be expected to foresee the con- 
sequences of the absurd project which she had been induced to sanction ; 
I, therefore, did not address my remonstrance to her. I addressed myself 
to the king, who instantly comprehended the force of my arguments, and 
promised to put an effectual stop to the meditated innovation. In fact, on 
the eve of Shrove Tuesday he publicly declared, in a tone which admitted 
of no reply, that he desired that all masquerading dresses should termi- 
nate with the carnival.’—pp. 4—8, 
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The King’s decision was received with indignation by some, but 
it was strictly obeyed by all. 

There are a great many anecdotes told by Louis respecting the 
conduct of the young Queen Marie-Antoinette, which exhibit the 
imprudence and overweening nature that characterized her. We 
must, however, pass over these reminiscences, which are much too 
painful to be revived at a time when the public mind should be affect- 
ed merely by a recollection of her misfortunes. We proceed to other 
matters. After an absence of twenty years, the celebrated Vol- 
taire made his appearance in Paris. e capital was all in mo- 
tion at the event; every body was anxious to see him. He was 
lodged at the house of the Marquis de Valette, on the Quai des 
Theatris, at the corner of the Rue de Beaume. But Voltaire was 
still under the influence of the lettres de cachet, and conse- 
quently was an obnoxious subject to the government. Still Louis 
wished to see the philosopher in whom he always placed such con- 


fidence. He visited him incognito, and the interview is thus 
described by him : 


‘ The Patriarch of Ferney was just recovering from an illness; and 
there was no impropriety therefore in his being denied. One evening, 
perhaps unknown to himself, M. de Villette’s porter closed the door on the 
literary adorers of the idol; and I was furtively introduced into the hotel, 
accompanied by Montesquiou and Modéne. I was announced as the Baron 
de Rouviére, a fictitious title, that was destined to become extinct an hour 
after its assumption. We found the divinity of the day wrapped in a robe 
de chambre, of blue damask, with flowers worked in gold and silver. It 
might have been taken for a pontifical robe. His head was covered with 
a cotton nightcap, over which was another of black velvet, embroidered 
with gold, and adorned with fur: this was a present from the Catau of 
the north, as he termed the empress of Russia, 

‘ His eyes were lighted up with the fire of genius, intermixed with an 
expression of sagacity and sarcasm. When he opened his mouth he dis- 
played jaws totally despoiled of teeth; a sardonic smile often wrinkled 
his thin and pallid lips. His aquiline nose approached his pointed and 
projecting chin, and his hollow cheeks, with high raised cheek-bones, were 
covered with a withered and wrinkled skin, which gave to his entire 
appearance something of a cadaverous cast. 

‘ He rose on our approach, and listened to my complimentary saluta- 
tion with the air of a man accustomed to receive compliments. Then, 
without asking a single question as to my name or rank, which gave me 
some cause for reflection, he introduced a conversation replete with gaiety 
and point. I asked him ironically, when he should go to court. 

‘© Tt is a labyrinth,” he replied, ‘‘ the thread of which I have lost. 
Besides, what should I do there, where all defects are kept in the back 
ground—vieur garcon like me would cut but a very sorry figure.” 

‘««* But you could pay your respects to the king.” 

« « The incense offered to the gods is not the worse received for com- 
ing from a distance.” 

‘ « You find Paris greatly changed during vour absence.” 
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‘ «« Yes; its inhabitants begin to thing, and I hope it will not be long 
before they act.” 

‘ “ But for what object ?”’ . 

‘ © For the common good. Does not the king himself set them the 
example ?” 

* « Not to mention the clergy,” I added, laughing. 

‘ Voltaire made a grimace, and I proceeded. 

« “ The clergy is the torch which guides us.” 

« « Or rather that which seeks to extinguish all other lights.” 

* «* You are severe on them,” 

‘ « Superstition is the pest of empires, and these gentlemen propagate 
it every where.” 

« «© However, the parliaments are now luckily at hand to crush the evil 
in the bud,” 

‘ Another grimace ; and after a moment of silence, Voltaire said with 
animation, ‘‘ Would to God, that the lamb, in being snatched from the 
jaws of the wolf, may not fall into the clutches of the wild dog, who, 
instead of protecting it, will lacerate it without mercy. But France can 
boast noble and generous spirits who will pronounce in favour of the 
oppressed. To them I owe my love; and I am confident they would never 
have restored power to men of the long robe, if bent on vengeance.” 

‘ If I had been known to Voltaire, I should have fancied that this com- 
pliment was tended for me; but resuming the air of not noticing it, I 
changed the conversation, and asked him what was the best way to profit 
by the study of history. 

« «* T believe,” rejoined he, “ it will be requisite, in that instance as 
in others, to admit what is possible, and reject what is impossible. One 
ought to distrust historians as if they were romance writers.” 

* “ ‘We can therefore get but an imperfect view of ancient history. 

‘ «© There are some parts at least which never deceive ; those which 
exhibit the vices and corruptions of a state. The people groan under 
the weight of taxes and chains. Hence hatred and vengeance. This is 
the history of all countries and all ages.” 

‘This brief analysis of the writings of so many celebrated authors, 
struck me as piquant. I expressed my opinion in terms tolerably well 
chosen, for it is rare that genius does not communicate its electric spark to 
that which comes in contact with it. I then turned the conversation on 
Voltaie himself. I spoke of his works like an individual who knew and 
valued them. Modéne and Montesquiou followed up my eulogiums by 
quoting passages from the Henriade, the Merope, and the Pucelle. Vol- 
taire seemed pleased in listening to them; then suddenly interrupting 


them, hesaid, ‘‘ There is, after all, one verse which I prefer to all the 
rest. It is this— 





‘ J’ai fait un peu de bien, c’est mon meilleur ouvrage.” 


‘ ** Of course,” said I, ‘‘ a place in heaven belongs to you by right.” 
‘ “* Or one in the shades,” replied he, laughing; ‘‘ for as I have spoken 
slightingly of the inhabitants of Olympus, it is possible that they may 


send me, sooner than I like, to keep company with Socrates, Trajan, and 
Marcus Aurelius.” 


* “ You will burn in good company.” 
‘ « And at least right royal.” 
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‘ The epigram was pointed ; but my position precluded me from res 
torting. ‘ 

‘ | departed charmed with having seen Voltaire and hoping to revisit 
him, but death opposed the design, He died on the 28th.of May follow- 
ing, directly after taking a draught which the Duke de Richelieu recom- 
mended him.’—pp. 123—129. | 


In reviewing a work of facts and incidents, like the present, it is 
not in our power to comprehend the whole of the details. We must 
be contented with mere specimens ; and, as it is our object to con- 
vey a just notion of the merits of the author, we usually make 
those selections with care and deliberation. We trust that we 
have not failed on this occasion to conform to our common prac- 
tice, for we have in vain attempted to convey an impression of the 
interest of the work before us, if we have not satished the reader 
by this time that it is exceedingly worthy of his attention. 





Art. X.—The King’s German Legion. History of the King’s 
German Legion. a N. Luptow Beamisn, F.R.S. late Major, 
unattached. 8vo. Vol. I. London: Boone. 1832. 


In the year 1803, the breaking out of the war between England 
and France, imposed upon the King of the former country the 
necessity of making provision for the security of his Hanoverian 
dominions. ‘The enemy had found out that Hanover was a vulner- 
able point, through which the strength and power of Great Britain 
might be vatnaienl and he determined to avail himself of the advan- 
tage which such a facility afforded. The Hanoverian government, 
alarmed by the threats of the French, employed all its energies in 
organizing a military force, and at length, through the strong en- 
couragement bestowed by the King and royal family of this country, 
an army was established. Hanover, however, was not able to 
stand out against the French: through the mismanagement of its 
immediate rulers, the preparations for resistance became null, and 
the Hanoverian forces were ultimately broken up and scattered in 
every direction. It was in this extremity that the King of Eng- 
land interfered for the purpose of doing justice, as he — to 
the spirit and loyalty manifested by these troops ; he resolved to 
take the better part of them into the service of England, and ac- 
cordingly adopted ‘measures to carry that design into effect. One 
of the dems of the Hanoverians troops, Von der Decken, was 
invited to London, and was placed there at the head of a recruiting 
establishment, with authority to raise a corps of foreigners, not ex- 
ceeding four thousand men. This commission was granted on the 
condition that if the number of men required were not raised by a 
certain date, the levy should be discontinued. The time allowed for 
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the experiment expired, but the men were not obtained, and a new 
attempt, under different circumstances, was made to effect the same 
object. His Majesty authorized Colonel Von der Decken to raise 
a corps for the British service, to be called ‘ The King’s Germans,’ 
and which was to be placed, when completed, under the command 
of the Duke of Cambridge. The terms were mans | liberal, 
still no very striking effect séemed likely to be produced at first. 
At length a sudden impulse seemed to be communicated to the 
Hanoverians ; hundreds of them began to pour into England, until 
the depot which had been appointed for them, became overstocked. 
A regiment of these men was formed in October 1803, and was put 
under the orders of Major Von Hinuber, with the name of the 
‘ King’s German Regiment.’ The influx of Hanoverians, officers 
as well as privates, was so considerable at this time, that the Go- 
vernment resolved to extend its plan, and instead of merely creating 
a regiment, as was first intended, it proceeded to the formation of 
a corps consisting of cavalry, infantry, and artillery. In short, in ‘ 
less than six months from the time when the grand Hanoverian i 
army was disarmed, its scattered elements became re-united in 
England, and formed the basis of that celebrated corps which was 
thenceforward to bear the name of ‘ The King’s German Legion.’ 
The state of this Legion, in January 1805, was as follows : 


eb Rae 


‘ Cavalry Brigade. 
Major-General Von Linsingen. 


Ist dragoons . , ‘ Colonel Von Bock. 
lst hussars Colonel Victor Von Alten. 








Light Infantry Brigade. 
lst light battalion . ; Col. Charles Von Alten, brigadier. 


2d light battalion . , Lieutenant-colonel Halkett. i 
First Line Brigade. y 

ist line battalion. ° Colonel Von Ompteda. A 
2d line battalion . ‘ Colonel Von Barsse, brigadier. 
Second Line Brigade. ; 

3d line battalion . ; Colonel Von Hiniiber. 
4th line battalion . : Colonel Von Langwerth, brigadier. : 
Artillery. é 


Colonel Commandant—Colonel Von der Decken, 
(Adjutant-General to the King’s German Legion.) 


Major Frederick von Linsingen. 
lst horse battery . - Captain G. J. Hartmann. 
2d horse battery . ; Captain Réttiger. 
[st foot battery . ; Captain Briickmann. 
2d foot battery . ° Captain Kiihlmann. 
3d foot battery . : Captain Heise. 
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Engineers. 
Captains Berensback, Prott, Meinecke. 
Lieutenants Hassebroik, Appuhn, Schweitzer. 


‘The cavalry brigade and Captain Hartmann’s battery of horse artillery, 
formed part of a corps of 8,000 men, which was encamped near heb 
e 


mouth during the summer, under the command of his royal highness 
Duke of Cumberland. 


‘ Although for the first time called upon to manceuvre in conjunction 
with English regiments, to whose words of command they had not been 
yet habituated, the Hanoverians proved not less efficient than their British 
comrades. The light cavalry movements, in particular, met with the 


marked approbation of the inspecting generals, as did the correct and 
steady firing of the artillery.* 


‘ The camp was frequently visited by the King, the Prince of Wales, and 
other members of the royal family. His Majesty would often tarry near 
the German regiments: he also occasionally attended their parades for 
divine service, and by these and similar marks of condescension, made his 
Hanoverian subjects deeply sensible of the royal favour.’—pp. 84, 85. 


In 1806, the British Government had made preparations for send- 
ing an army to the north of Germany, in order to assist the operations 
of the forces employed by Austria and Prussia, these powers having 
joined in a league with England against France. The German 

gion, which was raised in this country, was destined to constitute 
a principal portion of this contingent, and a body, amounting to 
about six thousand of the German Legion, actually esibasat at 
Ramsgate, with a considerable army, under the command of Lord 
Cathcart, for the Elbe. This expedition was particularly unfor- 
tunate, for before the troops reached their destination, ae 
was at Vienna, General Mack having capitulated at Ulm ; and 
‘ The battle of the three Emperors’ havin hows fought, all hostile 
movements in the north were mies ae The German Legion 
was consequently ordered to return to England. 

The disappointment which resulted from this announcement 
produced the worst effects, for the officers and men deserted to a 
considerable amount. The Legion, however, returned to England, 
having been compensated as to its numbers by recruits from Han- 
over. Several of the corps were sent to Ireland, but in that coun- 
try their stay was not protracted. Notwithstanding all that the 
author has said to the contrary, the conduct of the German Legion 
in Ireland was any thing but creditable to them as men and sol- 
diers. ‘They behaved with insolence in numerous instances, and 





‘* The several regiments of the Legion were at first permitted to follow 
the Hanoverian system of exercise and manceuvre, and only in mounting 
guard and all movements relating to parade, were required to conform to 
the British regulations, which they did not entirely adopt until 1808. The 
artillery were put under the Board of Ordnance from the Ist August, 1806.’ 
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acted as if the country owed them a'compliment for the favour of 
their protection. The consequence was, that the people were eter- 
nally in array against them, and the popular exasperation was at 
last carried to such a height as to lead to an explosion, in which 
the loss of lives was involved, The Government, in sending a 
German Legion to Ireland, was merely obeying the impulse of its 
despotic disposition ; nothing could be more offensive to the nation, 
than that a set of foreign mercenaries should be appointed to 
watch over them with fixed bayonets; the experiment, however, 
failed, and thu day, we are happy to say, has ed away for ever, 
when the British government will be allowed to indulge in such 
delicate speculations, as those which led to the dispersion of the 
Hanoverians amongst the people of Ireland. 

We cannot follow Mr. Rentaieh throughout the history of the 
celebrated attack on Copenhagen, in which the German Legion, in 
1807, conducted itself with great courage. The demeanour of the 
the men is likewise entitled to the greatest mL and in 


justice to them we quote the following anecdote : 


‘ The following strong illustration of German honesty, which occurred 
during the siege, is mentioned in the journal of Major Heise, of the third 
hussars, and appears not unworthy of record. 

‘On one of the British attacks upon the suburb, this officer, then a 
lieutenant, was posted with twenty-two men of the regiment in front of an 
apothecary’s shop, where also spirits were sold. For this part of his stock 
in trade the apothecary found several customers among the hussars, but 
the continued discharge of grape from the citadel much disturbed the cir- 
culation of the glass. Still more, it might be supposed, would it have 
interfered with the after process of remuneration. This, however, was most 
conscientiously performed, and notwithstanding the uninterrupted fire from 
the citadel, the Germans were to be seen most methodically drawing out 
their purses, and presenting the apothecary with the value of his drams.’"— 
p- 128. 


It is worthy of mention, that. the German Legion never at- 
tempted in any single instance to put to sea without being imme- 
diately visited by an unusually severe storm. This was more par- 
ticularly the case on their return from Denmark, when the unhappy 
Hanoverians. endured losses and and sufferings, which are feelingly 
described by Mr. Beamish. The extract, in which the tragic 
account is given, appears to us to be too full of interest to allow 
of its being curtailed ; we, therefore, present it to the reader in all 
its glowing details, as one of the most impressive stories of distress 
which any history can supply : 

‘The horses and baggage of two transports of the second hussars, as 
well as a gallant officer of the same regiment, Capt. Ludolphus Baring, also 
perished ; the Hope transport, with forty sick on board, was also lost; an- 
other transport, called the Eagle, on board of which were eight officers, 
172 non-commissioner officers and soldiers, and the chaplain, with his wife 
and children, of thie first line battalion, was never heard of after the gale, 
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and is supposed to have gone down in the Queen's channel. Nearly three 
companies of the same regiment, under Lieutenant-Colonel Von Ompteda, 
only escaped shipwreck to fall into captivity, and their perils are worthy 
of detail. These troops were embarked in the Augustus Cesar transport, 
which, in the night of the 22d October, came into violent contact with 
the ship of war Inflexible, of sixty-four guns. The bowsprit of the man- 
of-war bearing down upon the larboard side of the transport, passed through 
her main chains, and carried away her mainmast ; the masts, yards, and 
rigging of both vessels then got foul of each other, and the smaller ship, 

thus entangled, became exposed to the tremendous thumping of the man- 
of-war, which threatened soon to reduce her to a wreck. Every effort 
was made on both sides to get clear, but the darkness of the night and the 

heavy sea rendered this extremely difficult, and nearly an hour had passed 

before the vessels could be disengaged. Meantime five of the officers, 

and about 100 non-commissioned officers and men of the Legion, ventured 

to attempt escaping from the transport into the Inflexible. This was a 

hazardous experiment, as well in consequence of the violent concussion of 
the vessels, us‘of the number of spars that were falling about; however, 

although many were wounded, with the exception of one man, the whole 

gained the deck of the ship. 


‘ By this time the transport presented a deplorable appearance. Of her 
three masts the foremast alone remained standing; large breaches down to 
the very edge of the water had been made in both her sides ; twelve out of 
fourteen guns which she carried, had been either torn away, or forced 
through the deck into the hold; her boats were driven from their fastenings 
and damaged, and the whole of her bulwark had been carried away. 


‘ Thus disabled, she was totally incapable of following the fleet, which 
on the morning of the 30th, was completely out of sight, and the wind 
coming on to blow a gale from the westward on the following day, she 
was driven before it towards the coast of Holland. Land was first seen on 
the morning of the 3lst, and now the apprehension arose that the ship 
might be dashed upon the beach, for they could find no holding ground at 
sufficient distance from the coast to be secured against a land attack, and 
the vessel had drifted within half-guu shot of the shore, before she could 
be brought to anchor. 

‘ The sea broke over her with violence, and it did not seem probable 
that her shattered hull would hold much longer together; at noon, how- 
ever, the gale subsided, and some hope of safety was entertained. But 
now came the perils of the land, for the Dutch: having descricd the vessel, 
had brought down a few guns to the shore, and from these soon opened 
a fire upon the luckless transport. The English signal of distress was then 
made, which caused the firing to be for a time suspended, but towards evening 
it was resumed, and continued until the master of the transport had been 
made by signal to understand that he was required to hoist a lantern at the 
mast head, which being done, the firing ceased, and the vessel, which had re- 
ceived but little additional injury from the ill-directed shots, was left unmo- 
lested until morning. A Dutch naval officer then came off to the transport, 
and demanded the surrender of all on board as prisoners of war. Colonel 
Von Ompteda felt that he had no other alternative but to submit to this 
requisition, and his whole force, amounting to nine officers, and more than 
VoL. 111. (18382) No. Iv. o 0 
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200 non-commissioned officers and soldiets, were, together with the crew 
of the vessel, disembarked and marched to the Hague, from which the 
landing-place was about six miles distant.* They were to have retained 
their baggage, but the boats being occupied ‘till night-fall with the dis- 
embarkation of the men, its removal could not be attempted before morn. 
ing, and then the vessel was no longer visible ; for the wind getting up in 
the night, her destruction had been completed. 

‘ Calamitous as were many of the disasters which befel the Legion on 
the return of this expedition, they were all far exceeded by those which 
attended the loss of the transport Salisbury. 

‘ This vessel, containing the greater part of the second line battalion, 
had been separated from the fleet on the might of the 22d October, and 
reached Yarmouth on the 8th of November, just as the other ships had got 
under weigh. Her provisions were nearly exhausted, oatmeal being almost 
the only article of subsistence left; still the master thought it better to 
follow the fleet, and continuing his course, brought the vessel, on the 10th, 
close under Margate, where several other ships had already anchored. 
But now he became apprehensive of coming in contact with some of these, 
and fearing also to approximate an unsheltered coast during such tem- 
pestuous weather, stood out to sea, 

‘ Between eight and nine o’clock in the evening, the helmsman, mis 
taking the light ship ona bank called the Kentish Knock, for one of the 
vessels of the fleet, ran the transport direct upon the bank, against which 
she struck with violence. ‘The passengers, alarmed at the sound, hurried 
upon deck, from which the breakers were too visible, and the vessel would 
inevitably have foundered, had not a heavy sea carried her off the bank, 
and again set her afloat; but the rudder had sprung, and the vessel leaked. 
Cartridges were now sought for to fire signals of distress, but the powder 
magazine had filled with water, and a few only were found serviceable. 
With these, however, some signals were fired, and they were answered by 
blue lights from several vessels that were near at hand; but the night 
was too dark and the gale too violent to admit of any boats putting off, and 
no hope of assistance could be entertained before morning. 

‘ The injury to the rudder had rendered the vessel quite unmanageable, 
and she lay completely at the mercy of the wind and waves. For some 
time the captain tried, by crowding all his sail, to reach the French coast, 
but it was found impossible, and about midnight he anchored in twenty- 
three fathom water. The pumps were at work incessantly, and became 
often choked, and the soldiers were then obliged to bale out the water from 
the hold in their caps; in fact the vessel was alone kept afloat by the un- 
ceasing and strenuous exertions of the men. _ 





‘* The men were afterwards removed to the fortress of Léwenstein, and 
the officers placed on their parole at Gorcum. The latter were exchanged, 
and returned to England in the following spring; but the non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers, being principally natives of those provinces which 
formed the new kingdom of Westphalia, were obliged to enter the service 
of King Jerome. From this rule, however, the greater part took the first 
opportunity of emancipating themselves.’ 
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‘ The small supply of ammunition which had been resected from the 
water in the magazine having been exhausted, resource was had to the 
cartridges of the soldiers for keeping up the firing of signals of distress. 
For this purpose the men had brought nearly all their pouches upon deck ; 
and two guns were loaded from the supply. Unfortunately, however, on 
the guns being fired, a portion of the ignited cartridge paper, blown by 
the wind upon some loose powder, set fire to the whole stock of ammu- 
nition, and in a moment from twenty to thirty pouches flew into the air. 
Lieutenant Von Hodenberg and nine men were more or less injured 
by this explosion. 

‘ A ship now appeared in sight, and some of the sailors attempted to put 
off to her in the skiff, but no sooner had this craft been lowered down, 
when a sea, dashing it against the ship’s side, shivered her to pieces, and 
those who had entrusted their lives to the frail protection, all went down, 
filling the air with their cries. 

‘ The vessel dragging on her larboard anchor, and being much driven 
about by the sea, the ballast shifted towards this side, and made it necessary 
for the larboard gallery and guns to be cut away and thrown overboard. 
The same would willingly have been done with the masts, had not the 
weight of their fall been dreaded, as on whichever side they might happen 
to come, the weight would, in all probability, have brought the vessel 
under. The cable was now cut, and the ship again abandoned to the fury 
of the elements. Some empty water-casks and spare planks, which had 
been lashed to the side, alone kept her above water; whoever let go his 
hold fell instantly overboard, and many an unfortunate was heard to cry 
for help, and the next moment seen to sink for ever. 

‘ At length day broke, and vessels appearing at a short distance off, 
hope was rekindled in the minds of the sufferers ; but the violent squalls 
prevented any ship from approaching the Salisbury, and gave all full 
employment in providing for their own safety. About ten o'clock, how- 
ever, the weather seemed disposed to moderate, and one vessel came so 
near that it was resolved to send off the jolly boat, and implore her assist- 
ance. Captain Scharnhorst, two soldiers, and two of the crew of the 
Salisbury embarked in this boat, and reached the vessel; but a violent 
squall then came on, and no effort to assist their comrades could be made 
while it lasted. The situation of the Salisbury was now so perilous, that the 
destruction of those on board appeared inevitable ; the sailors, therefore, 
lowered down the long boat, and all rushed forward to seek refuge in it. 
Lieut. Von Wenkstern and Magens, forty-three soldiers, one woman and 
child, and the master and twelve of the crew of the transport succeeded in 
getting in, after which the rope was cut, and the boat, unprovided with 
either oars or rudder, drifted off at the mercy of the waves. ‘The other 
vessel now bore up towards the boat, and as she was driven past her, 
threw out a rope, but it fell short of the object; a second and a third time 
this was attempted, but with equal ill luck, and the last hope of the suf- 
ferers appeared to have been extinguished, for the master of the vessel was 
unwilling to make any further effort for their preservation. A few bold 
and generous soldiers, however, came to their relief. Major Roberton, 
who with part of the eighth English infantry was on board the vessel, 
seeing that the master of the transport declined making any farther exer- 
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tion to save the people in the boat, energetically appealed to his own men 
on behalf of their brother soldiers. Several officers and men immediately 
came forward ; from these the best rowers were chosen, and they gallantly 
put off in the jolly boat, and emdeavoured to convey a rope to the boat of 
the Salisbury. This rope proved too short, and was obliged to be twice 
lengthened before it would reach the boat, keeping the sufferers im the 
most painful suspense ; at length the brave soldiers succeeded in accom- 
plishing their humane object, and both boats were hauled up to the tran- 
sport, which now bore away towards the Salisbury. 

‘ On nearing the vessel Major Roberton sought to cheer the unfortunate 
people on board, who had despaired of receiving help, by ealling out to 
them, ‘‘ You will all be saved,” which they answered with a gratefa} 
hurrah ! 

‘ Four men of the Legion now jumped into the long boat and put off to 
the Salisbury, but the wind again increased, and rendered their approach 
dangerous ; the boat reached, however, the sterm of the vessel, and Sur- 
geon Rathje, the quarter-master sergeant, two soldiers, and the mate were 
enabled to jump into her; but the transport was fast sinking, and to 
have remained longer near her would have endangered the boat, which was 
obliged immediately to be got away. With the preservation of these five 
persons, therefore, their gallant comrades were obliged to be satisfied, and 
scarce had they pulled off, and ensured the safety of the boat, when the 
Salisbury went down. Nine officers, two hundred and twelve men, thirty 
women, and five children perished with this transport. The entire casual- 
ties of the Legion in the expedition amounted to one thousand one hun- 
dred and seventy-five, of which thirty-six were officers, and the drowned 
alone numbered two hundred and twenty-six !’—pp. 130—139. 


The remnants of the German Legion were not long in coming 
together from the different ports into which they were driven, and 
at which they were landed. A portion of the troop was imme- 
diately despatched on an expedition to the Tagus ; once more the 
fated storm assailed them in the Bay of Biscay, and the greater 
- of the fleet was under the necessity of putting back to Eng- 
and. ‘That division of the Legion which proceeded for Lisbon 
was not more fortunate, for when they arrived Lisbon was in the 
hands of the French. The ships cruized about for a week, the 
commander not knowing what to do, until at Iast the signal was 
oon for Gibraltar. What a strange fatality must have been 

anging over this Legion! the very moment that the sails are set 
to bear towards Gibraltar, down comes a furious tempest, dashes 
the ships one against the other, and inflicts so much injury on the 
broken fleet as to disable it from putting to sea without consider- 
able repairs. ‘The German regiments, destined for the Mediterra- 
nean, at last were collected together, and were stationed in Sicily, 
to guard the country from the threatened mvasion of Murat, who 
then occupied Calabria. 

In the meantime another large division of the German Legion 
was despatched to the north, under Sir John Moore, as part of the 
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supply of troops which England had arranged to afford to the 
King of Sweden. Strange to say the troops, after landing at Go- 
thenburg, were informed that there was nothing for them to do, 
inasmuch as his Majesty of Sweden and the British commander 
differed as to the plan of proceeding. The officers spent their 
time in the agreeable pastime of catching lobsters for some weeks, 
and then returned with all the regiments to Spithead.* 

Here we shall leave the Hanoverians for the present, as Mr, 
Beamish’s plan of publication does not allow him to present to the 
uublic more than one volume at atime. ‘The narrative, however, 
1s extremely interesting, and well deserves that we should recur to 
it at an early opportunity. 





Art. XI1.—Whig Government, or Two Years’ Retrospect. 
London: Ridgway. 1832. 


{r is well observed by the author of this judicious pamphiet, that 
while non-intervention in the affairs of other states is the Whig 
rule of policy, that rule is not absolute, and that where it can be 
shawn that the object sought is good and generally useful, that the 
means of attainment are easy, and that intervention will do more 
good than evil, there the rule may be properly violated. A remark- 
able example of the exceptions which Government has acted on 
lately, is the policy which they have adopted in the case of Hol- 
land and Belgium. But it should always be remembered, that in 
prosecuting the design of making Belgium an independent power, 
the present ministry is only acting in accordance with the principles 
already established by their lbnveiininta for it is the fact, that 








* Even this voyage was attended with loss. ‘The horses of the huzsars, 
being confined to transports, suffered a great deal, as indeed might be 
expected from the manner in which these unhappy animals are disposed 
of on board, according to the description of Mr. Beamish. 

‘A horse transport contains, according to its size, from eighteen to 
forty horses, which are placed together across the hold, with their heads 
toward the centre, where is a wooden trough for the reception of forage. 
Small upright posts are fixed between their heads, which are fastened on 
each side by short ropes, in order to prevent them from lying down, and 
their chests and haunches are covered by sheepskins, to save them from 
being stripped by the rolling of the vessel. This closely packed stable is 
ventilated by means of sacks, which hang from the deck into the main 
hatchway ; but in still or warm weather this is of little service, and the 
animals then suffer extremely from the oppression of the atmosphere. If 
a long voyage be anticipated, the horses are generally slung by tackles, to 
prevent them from resting on their legs, which expedient enables them to 
bear the confinement with less inconvenience.’—p. 144. 
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the first and directing protocol was issued before the accession of 
the Grey ministry to office. 


But whether or not the blame attaches to England,—and if it 
does, whether or not that blame should justly fall on a Whig or a 
Tory administration, this seems quite certain, that the north of 
Europe is now in a condition that justifies the apprehension of im- 
mediate war. The public attention being in consequence directed 
to that agitated region, we have thought that a bref summary of 
the historical facts which illustrate the causes of the expected war, 
would be convenient at this moment. 

Holland, properly so called, or that portion of territory to which 
the dominion of William the Third is now proposed to be restricted, 
does not exceed in circumference 180 miles. It is, however, densely 
populous, containing, according to some late accurate calculations, 
no less than 2,758,000 souls, to 10,000 square miles. Its walled 
towns are 29 in number, and the villages about 400. Holland re- 
mained annexed to France from July, 1810; but in November, 
1813, the Prince of Orange was Mier from Iingland and pro- 


claimed King of the Netherlands. After the battle of Waterloo, 
Belgium was added to Holland, and this arrangement was estab- 
lished by the congress of Vienna. The union continued to August, 
(830, when a revolution took place in Belgium, which induced the 
powers of Europe to interfere. The result is well known. Belgium 


was converted into a separate kingdom, with a distinct and inde- 
pendent sovereign at its head, and, it is equally known, that the 
obstinacy of the King of Holland in refusing to abide by this ar- 
rangement, is the immediate cause of the hostilities which are so 
anxiously apprehended. 

The annals of the two countries, Holland and Belgium, demon- 
strate so clearly that the interests of both cannot be cultivated suc- 
cessfully together, that it is only to be wondered at that any rea- 
sonable man would seek to associate them. The inhabitants of 
each nation differ essentially in their genius and in their habits. 
When the Low Countries emancipated themselves from the pressure 
of the Spanish yoke, the inhabitants of Belgium partook neither 
in the struggle nor in the fruits with which i ‘was ultimately 
crowned. After Holland had won its independence, Belgium still 
continued the prey of Spanish tyranny ; its industry was fettered, 
its fields were laid waste, and the few of the humble classes whom 
famine did not carry away, were swept off by the savage sword of 
the Duke of Alva. The mercantile advantages which Belgium en- 
joyed at the period alluded to, were gradually transferred to free 
Holland, and upon the spirit with which she used these advantages 
it is not necessary that we should dilate. 

Belgium, delivered from the clutches of Spain, fell into the hands 
of Austria. The change of masters brought about no alteration 
of the system for the people, although the jurisdiction of the house 
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of Austria continued up to the close nearly of the last century. In 
the year 1792 Dumourier over-ran this country with an enthusiastic 
army, with whose feelings the Belgians sympathized ; in the year 
following, the fortune of war restored Austria to her power in 
Belgium, and in 1794, the latter territory was formally incorpo- 
rated with the French republic. It was not, however, until the year 
1797, that the Emperor of Austria gave up all claim to Belgium ; 
from that date until the downfall of Napoleon, she remained an in- 
tegral portion of the French monarchy, and in 1813, as we have 
already said, she was united with Holland, and the conjoined ter- 
ritory was designated by the title of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. ‘That arrangement, we have seen, has been since dissipated, 
and Belgium is likely to remain permanently an independent power. 
Shall England favour Holland or Belgium in case of a contest 
taking place ? is a question which is now giving rise to a great deal 
of controversy. Belgium at present offers very little for our consi 
deration as a commercial country ; therefore any favour which we 
should show her would be founded purely on the expectation of 
benefits to come. Holland stands, it must be admitted, in a very 
different relation. Before, however, stating the claims of the lat- 
ter, it may be well to carry back our recollections to the part which 
our Government has acted throughout this difficult affair, with a 
view to save Europe from the miseries of war. ‘lhe present minis- 


ters’ — in this respect is so well described by the author of the 
] 


pamphlet before us, as at once to induce us to adopt it as exactly 
expressing our own opinions : 


‘The ministers of the five Great Powers have been sitting in patient 
conclave, for the last two years, for the avowed purpose of adjusting, 
without the baneful intervention of a war, the differences which distract 
Holland and Belgium. Let those who are too blind, too hardened, or too 
selfish, to judge of the ten thousand miseries of war, till they feel them in 
their own persons or estates, deride, if they will, the endless protocols of 
this Conference, but the enlightened’ portion of the world will rejoice to 
see the angry passions and prejudices of two small states, which, in former 
times, would, long ere this, have roused a fearful general war, now pa- 
tiently repressed by the joint interference of the principal Powers of 
Europe. This Conference may be the first of a long series, which, through 
God’s good providence, and the increasing power and intelligence of man- 
kind, may form a safety valve, a federative court of appeal, for the jealousies 
and quarrels of States. When war shall thus degenerate into mere litiga- 
tion, though the professors of brute force may rave, the industrious portion 
of mankind will have small cause to complain. 

It is true, the Conference has not yet succeeded in reconciling the two 
litigant powers: but is it nothing to have averted war for two whole years ? 
To possess the probable chance of even yet averting it? And, by the 
tardy course of its proceedings, to have taught the Kings of Europe that 
their subjects may not, and must not, be hurried into war at.the mere 
beck of royal anger. 
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‘ These are some of the general popular benefits of the Conference, in- 
finitely more valuable and worthy of remark than the thousand and one 
intricacies of its diplomacy, to which those who are ambitious of bewilder- 
ing themselves are confidently referred. But, in passing, it may be said, 
that some particular benefits must flow to this country from the separation 
of Holland and Belgium. For, however angry the Dutch King may feel 
with us for not lending ourselves to his impracticable desires for the re 
covery of his Belgic dominions, still, Dutch thriftiness will soon come to 
buy and sell in this country; and our stuffs, our cottons, and our coals, 
will regain that market at Amsterdam, from which the obligations of the 
Belgic union had excluded them. And in reply to those, who, for part 
motives, and from want of reflection, talk of the separation of Holland 
and Belgium, throwing the latter country into the arms of France, it ma 
be asked, whether a discarded, and unwillingly, or forcibly re-united half of 
the kingdom of the Netherlands as Belgium, might have been, would not 
be infinitely more prone, on the first favourable opportunity, to revolt again, 
and then indeed throw itself into the arms of France; than an indepen- 
dent and freely constituted kingdom, as Belgium now is, governed too by 
a popular King of its own choosing, and placed under the protection of 
the guaranteed neutrality of Europe? ‘The question carries its own answer 
with it. And so, also, is it evident, that the marriage of King Leopold 
with a daughter of Louis Philippe, places a moral restraint, in as far as 
the King of the French is concerned, upon that contemplated usurpation 
of Belgium, which it pleases some statesmen to attribute to.France. It 
is also to be remarked, that Belgium, constituted as it now is, may be 


considered as an ally, won to the cause of liberty from the opposite 
faction.’—pp. 9—12. 


In considering the relation of England to Holland with refer- 
ence to former periods, it will be remembered, that these two coun- 
tries were frequently at war. In the time of Charles the Second, 
we were at hostilities with them, and afterwards we joined them 
in an alliance against the encroaching ambition of France. After 
the breaking out of the American war, we were under the necessit 
of chastising Holland soundly for the treacherous assistance whieh 
she afforded, in the contraband supply of prohibited warlike stores 
to the revolted colonies of America, nor was it until we had anni- 
hilated her navy, captured her colonies, and destroyed her trade, 
that we were recompensed for the injuries which were inflicted upon 
us at the very time that the Stadtholder expressly, declared himself 
in favour of the royal cause. 

Thus much it was necessary to state, in order to exhibit the ge- 
neral relation in which the different countries engaged in the pre- 
sent crisis are placed with respect to each other. Having ex- 
plained the principles on which the contending parties are about 
to proceed to the contest, should they in reality be driven to such 
an extremity, we presume that by carrying the reader a little 
further we shall be able to facilitate his acquaintance with the pro- 
bable scene of the earliest hostilities. ‘The information which we 
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make use of is chiefly taken from the reports of eye-witnesses, who 
have been sent from France to make surveys, and whose accuracy 
is beyond all question. As this description contains an exact es- 
timate of situations and distances, it may not be superfluous to 
recommend it as an object of reference, should circumstances occur 
to make the site more than usually interesting. 

The Scheldt derives its source in France, in the department of 
la Somme ; it passes by Cambray, Bouchain, Valenciennes, and 
Conde, and then enters Belgium in a direction towards the north- 
west ; it passes by Tournay in a direction below that town towards 
the north, inclining a little to the east, and in that line it passes on 
to Oudenard and Ghent, where it takes a well-defined direction 
from west to east. At Dendermonde it resumes its course towards 
the north, which it preserves very nearly to Antwerp. At this 
point it turns towards the north-west, and thus quits the Belgian 
limits. ‘There it takes a well-defined direction from east to west, 
and throws itself into the sea. 

The general belief that the Scheldt is to be the limit of Belgium 
and Holland is an error: both banks of the river belong to Hel- 
gium as far as Lillo, a small town five leagues below Antwerp, and 
from Lillo to Flushing and Breskers, which are the two extreme 
points of the two banks, are Dutch, separating into two parts the 
province of Zealand. One of these two parts, that which 1s situate 
on the left bank of the Scheldt, forms the northern limit of the 
Belgium province of Kast Flanders, through the whole extent of 
the latter. 

Antwerp is situate on the right bank of the Scheldt, which sepa- 
rates that city from the ‘Tete de Ilandre, situated consequently on 
the left bank, very nearly the middle of that part of the river which 
passes bythe city, in a rectilinear direction from south to north. 
Immediately above the city the direction of the river is from west 
to east ; it is from east to west immediately below it. 

The principal points of the fortifications of Antwerp there, which 
are chiefly occupied, are the citadel, Fort Montebello, ort du Nord, 
and the Tete de Flandre. 

The citadel adjoins the city, from which it is only separated by 
the esplanade; it also adjoins the Scheldt, from which there is 
nothing to separate it. Like the city, it is situate on the right 
bank ; it is to the south of the city, and consequently above it. 

Quitting the citadel, and following the line of the fortifications, 
we find at a little distance, in front of the gates of the lines, Fort 
Montebello, situated consequently to the east of the citadel, and 
to the south of the city. 

Fort du Nord is below the city, also on the right bank, and at a 
distance of about 400 toises ; it is connected with the city by an 
ensemble of works recently executed, and which are protected by 
formidable batteries, where are arranged several pieces of cannon, 
“ la Paixhans, pointing to the Scheldt in the course of the direc- 
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tion which it follows below the city, that iy to say, from east {o 
west. 

Above and below the Tete de Flandre, still on the left bank, ar: 
two small forts of no importance, Fort Burgh and Fort. St. Hilaire. 

The Dutch are masters of the whole portion of the left bank which 
has reference to the city ; they are in possession consequently of 
the ‘l'ete de Flandre and of the small forts of which we have spoken ; 
on the right bank they possess the citadel, and with that the lunette 
of Kiel, situate above the citadel, and of which it forms a depen- 
dency. 

The ancient entrepot, so improperly burnt by the Dutch in Sep. 
tember, 1830, and the military arsenal, was situated on the bank of 
the Scheldt, and the whole adjacent to the citadel: of these two 
establishments there remain only the ruins ; the Dutch are thus 
deprived of the means of injuring those quarters, the nearest to the 
citadel, whatever good intentions they may have besides. 

On the left bank of the Scheldt, in the rear of the Tete de 
Ilandre, we find the Poulders, vast and fertile tracts, successively 
formed by alluview from the river, and which are protected against 
its inroads by a large and strong dyke, continued in its bed to the 
sea. In 1830, the Dutch broke through this dyke in two places, 
and since that time the Poulders have been covered by an immense 
quantity of water. ‘There will be thus a conquest to make over 
the Scheldt after the deliverance of the city, but unfortunately no- 
thing can indemnify the proprietors of the Poulders for the losses 
which they have already sustained, and which are incessantly in- 
creasing. 

This cutting of the dyke the Dutch endeavour to justify by the 
alleged necessity of opening a way for their vessels, in such a 
manner that they might pass on to the citadel without being ex- 
posed to the fire of Fort du Nord. 

A flotilla, consisting of several gun-boats, is stationed in the 
river; its line extends from the ‘lete de Flandre to the citadel ; 
one of the gun-boats has been wrecked on the Poulders, in the 
rear of the Tete de Flandre. 

The number of inhabitants of Antwerp is about 75,000. 

To speculate on the chances that a war will take place, would 
be imprudent, and indeed useless, for us, at a moment when the 
arrival of every fresh courier is expected to be the signal for an- 
nouncing some important conclusion or other. 





Arr. XIL— The Political, Commercial, and Financial Condition 
of the Anglo-Eastern Empire, in 1832; an Analysis of its 
Home and Foreign Governments, and a Practical Examination 
of the Doctrines of Free Trade and Colonization, with reference 
to the Renewal or Modification of the Hon, East India Com- 
pany’s Charter. By the Author of “The Past and Present 
State of the Tea Trade of England and of the Continents of 
furope and America,” &c. 1 Vol. 8vo. London: Parbury, 
Allen & Co. 1832. 


Tue opinions of one who has been a witness of the facts on 
which his judgment is founded, at least deserve to be listened to 
with respect. ‘The author of the present volume pretends to an 
intimate knowledge of India on grounds which few will question, 
when it is known that he passed one-third of his life in the Asiatic 
hemisphere, in the capacity of an officer in his Majesty’s service. 

‘The work is an exceedingly elaborate one in respect of the great 
research which it displays, and the curious collection of facts which 
it contains on the subject of India. The object of his interference 
may be briefly stated to consist in an endeavour to avert any sudden 
or sweeping change under the present peculiar circumstances of the 
country, at the same time to take care that nothing should be left 
undone which was calculated to promote in the eastern peninsula 
order and civilization and freedom. 

In the first chapter the author seeks to vindicate for the Kast 
India Company the credit of having, by their interference in India, 
put a stop to the perpetration of horrors which make the mind 
shudder to think of them : 


‘If,’ he observes, ‘ the East-Jndia Company had never added 1s. to the 
wealth of England, one inch of dominion to her crown, or one leaf of laurel 
to its glory, the mere circumstance of establishing peace in a country such 
as India, which for countless ages had been a prey to every species of 
atrocity which degrade men far below the level of the brutes, and which, 
under a less genial clime and fertile territory, would have converted the 
whole land into a howling wilderness ; they would most assuredly deserve 
to be ranked among the noblest benefactors of the human race.’—p. 19. 


Setting out with this principle, the writer proceeds to contend 
that the mfluence acquired by the Company in the Indian territory 
has only been exercised with a view of ameliorating and improving 
the condition of the natives. ‘The second chapter is dedicated to 
the illustration of this point, and in it the author attempts to show 
that the Company expended its treasures for the purpose of secur- 
ing to Britain the dominion of India. 

‘The author denies that the conquests effected by the arms of the 
Company were made at the expence of humanity. He conterids 
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that the arms which they had the power of wielding were always 
directed against despotism, and in support of the weaker against 
the stronger power. India, he says, is now one of the greatest 
marts which England can command for the sustentation of her 
commerce ; to what quarter, save to the Company alone, are she 
and her merchants indebted for the existence of such a market for 
their commodities as the eastern peninsula affords ? 

The Company is represented as outstripping the Government in 
efforts to re the commerce between the two countries, and that 
whatever hindrance may exist to this extension is entirely the re- 
sult of the impolitic restrictions which are continued by the Go- 
vernment. 

The author is decidedly opposed to any attempt at colonizing 
India, principally because the Hindoos are averse to such a mea- 
sure. The Company are, therefore, right in forbidding the pur- 
chases of land by Europeans in India, im order that their feelings, 
or even their prejudices, might not be offended. 

The landed revenue of Hindostan is usually represented as being 
exorbitant and oppressive in its nature ; but the author contends 
that the revenue and debt of India are, in proportion to population, 
less than those of any state in Europe. Upon the subject of the 
free press of India the author should have been careful how he 
boasted of the enlightened liberality of the Company. The truth 
is, that that body has enslaved the press ots and it would be 
infinitely more to their credit that they should seek to justify their 
severity rather than attempt to deny it. 

The author claims great approbation for the Company, in con- 
sequence of the deference whieh they uniformly show to the cus- 
toms, prejudices, religious rites, and cherished institutions of the 
Hindoos. Tle refers also to the extraordinary diminution of crime 
in India, as a proof of the wise policy which governs the enactment 
and the administration of the criminal laws, and can further show 
by official documents, that the condition of the Hindoos is daily 
advancing in improvement. 

The foreign government of India, it is admitted, is invested with 
an almost unlimited extent of power. But then it is contended by 
the author that its exercise is restrained by so many well-regulated 
checks at home as to prevent the possibility of any abuses. In 
short, it is the opinion of the writer that the subversion of the pre- 
sent mode of governing the Anglo-eastern empire would destroy 
the well-poised balance now existing between the British Crown 
and its subjects. It would be impossible for us to describe the 
course of the argument employed in each instance in this work to 
prove the positions of the author. But as the economy of the 
Company’s administration at home is an object of some interest, 


we shall notice the account of the several bodies which participate 
in its direction : 
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‘ The Court of Proprietors is called the ‘* General Court,” and affords a 
striking instance of a popular senate ; there is no distinction as to citizen- 
ship, the Englishman, the Frenchman, the German, the inhabitants of any 
nation are eligible as members; there is no difference as to religion, the 
Christian, the Jew, the Turk, the Pagan, the professors of every, or of no, 
creed, are equally admissible ; there is no impediment as to sex, a woman 
as well as a man is entitled to the free exercise of her opinion in this as- 
sembly ; there is no aristocratical bar—the soldier and the sailor, the mer- 
chant and the agriculturist, stand on the same footing ; and to all this must 
be added that, to which the elective voice of the British people is fast 
hastening, the invariable use of the vote by ballot.’—pp. 54, 55. 


‘The following powers are vested in the Court. ‘The election of 
qualified persons to form the Court of Directors; the declaration of divi- 
dends on the capital stock of the Company, subject to certain legislative 
enactments.* ‘Ihe framing, altering, or repealing such bye-laws as may 
be deemed necessary for the good government of the East India Company, 
provided such do not interfere with any Acts of Parliament. A general 
control over any increase to a salary or pension exceeding 200/. a year, or 
over any gratuity beyond 600/. ; over the creation of any new officer at 
home or abroad with a salary exceeding 200/.; or over superannuated 
allowances to officers and servants in England. ‘The Court can confer a 
tribute of approbation and a pecuniary reward, on any Eastern statesman 
or warrior whose services may seem to them worthy of such manifestations 
of popular gratitude; should the donation, however, exceed the sums 
before-mentioned, it is subject to the confirmation of the Board of Con- 
trol; it can also demand copies of various public documents to be laid be- 
fore it for discussion and consideration ; but by Act of Parliament +} it is 
prevented rescinding, suspending, revoking, or varying any order or reso- 
lution of the Court of Directors relative to the revenues or civil or military 
government, after the same shall have received the approbation of the 
Loard of Control.’—pp. 58, 59. 


A still higher Court is that of the Directors ; 


‘ This Court is composed of twenty-four proprietors, qualified by Act of 
Parliament and chosen by ballot from the body of the electors. ‘The 
necessary qualifications are—natural born or a naturalized subject of Great 
Britain,—the possession of £2,000 stock (no matter for what previous 
period), in his own right or for his own use; not being a Director of the 
Bank of England or South Sea Company, a resident in England for two 
years after holding office in India: or having held no maritime office in 
the service of the Company for two years previous to his proposed election: 
and not haviug, under any plea or pretence whatsoever, endeavoured to 
obtain, directly or indirectly, a vote for the election of himself, or of any 
other person to be a Director. If elected, he takes a solemn oath in pur- 
suance of an act passed (the 33d George LIT.) of which the foilowing is an 





‘* By an Act of Parliament in 1813, the dividend cannot exceed 10} 
per cent.: all profit beyond that is appropriated to territorial and other 
purposes. ‘The capital stock of the Company is 6,000,000/. sterling.’ 

‘ + 33d Geo. III, c. 52, passed in 1793.’ 
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extract, after binding him to carry on no private trade, to have no dealings 
with the Company except as a private individual, nor to hold any place or 
office of emolument under the crown.’—pp. 61, 62. 


‘ The Court of Directors enjoy full authority over all matters, at home 
as well as abroad, relating to the political, financial, judicial, military, and 
commercial affairs of the Company (with the exception of matters of the 
highest importance entrusted to the Committee of Secrecy); but its pro- 
ceedings are subject to various Acts of Parliament ; to the superintendence 
of the Board of Control, and in several matters to the approval of the 
General Court, as before detailed. 


‘For the better fulfilment of these multifarious duties, the Court is 
divided into departmental committees, with distinct subordinates: a plan 
which the Board of Control was necessitated to imitate, and which is now 
seriously proposed for adoption in the House of Commons, from the clear- 
ness and facility which it occasions in the dispatch of business. 


‘ The subdivision of the Court is as follows :— 


‘ 1. Secret Committee. 

‘ 2. Correspondence ditto. 

‘ 3. Treasury ditto. 

‘ 4, Government Troops and Stores ditto. 
‘ 5. Legal Proceedings ditto. 

‘ 6. Military ditto. 

‘ 7. Accounts ditto. 


. Buying ditto. 
. Warehouses ditto. 
‘ 10. India House ditto. 
‘ 11. Shipping ditto. 
‘ 12. Private Trade ditto. 
‘ 13. Civil College ditto. 
‘ 14. Military College ditto.’"—pp. 64, 65. 


Those who are desirous of coming to a just conclusion on the 
question, Shall the charter be continued to the East India Com- 
pany ? will find in this work a very useful guide to the knowledge 
of the important facts on which that decision depends. 





Art. XIII1.—4 Memoir of Felix Neff, Pastor of the High Alps, 
and of his Labours among the French Protestants of Dav- 
phine, a Remnant of the Primitive Christians of Gaul. By 
WitiaM Stepuen Gitty, M.A., Prebendary of Durham, and 


Vicar of Norham. 1 Vol. large 8vyo. London: Rivingtons. 
1832. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Gilly has been wonderfully persevering in his 
efforts to demonstrate the truth of a somewhat singular theory, 
which has now, we believe for some years, wholly occupied his 
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mind, His motives admit, we are ready to believe, of no sort of 
suspicion, and that he has been imprudent in the advocacy of the 
cause which he has espoused, is only a proof of his sincerity. 
Mr. Gilly has taken it into his head to be firmly persuaded, that 
there is not a mountain region in our part of the globe, which is 
nor and uninviting, and difficult of access, where the primitive 
faith, as it was preached by the earliest messengers of the truth, 
did not linger for many ages, after the Romish hierarchy had 
established itself in the richer countries and in the plains ; and 
that there are still many mountain districts where the population 
has remained Christian up to the present moment, that is to say, 
Christian in non-conformity with the Church which usurps that 
name. In the secluded glens of Piemont Mr. Gilly was especially 
(ortunate in meeting with Christians of this description, and even 
traces of such churches in the Alps, Pyrenees, and Appenines, may 
lhe discerned, he says, in the Canons of Councils, and in some of 
the Romish writings of France, Italy, and Spain. Mr. Gilly, in 
the next place, offers to us the consoling intelligence, that the 
\lbigenses, the objects of great persecution during the crusades 
of Simon Moulfad, were not wholly extirpated, nor were the 
churches of Provence and Dauphine, which formed the stock for 
the engrafting of the reformed congregations of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, cut up root and branch, as is generally thought, after the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. These, it seems, are all vulgar 
errors, inasmuch as some remnants were spared, and families were 
left in the remote valleys of the Pyrenees and Alps, who handed 
down the pure faith which their forefathers committed to them. 
I’rom all this we gather the important news, that an unexception- 
able creed may be handed down from sire to son, by the natural 
process of what is usually called tradition, and that after eighteen 
centuries, the religion which is so delivered from generation to 
generation may be preserved to the latest moment pure and unde- 
tiled as it was at the first hour of its being announced. Now, 
this is a strange admission for such an advocate as Mr. Gilly, 
whose whole lite and labours may be said to constitute one great 
practical protest against the principles of such a doctrine. But 
there is nothing in this to excite our surprize ; it is the law of such 
small minds as Mr. Gilly’s to be betrayed into inconsistencies the 
moment they come to cope with the diffieulties of an argument. 
The particular exemplification of the truth of Mr. Gilly’s fa- 
vourite theory, which it is his object in the present work to make out, 
has its locality in the Alpine provinces of I’rance, and here it 
appears he has been able to prove that his ingenious suspicions 
respecting the existence of primitive Christians in those dreary 
regions, have been confirmed by the actual testimony of a clergy- 
man, the Rev. Francis Cunningham, who seems to have been 
deeply skilled ‘in much that is going on among all that is truly 
Christian on the continent.” This latter clergyman, in a corres- 
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pondence with Mr. Gilly, happened to give an account of a people 
in Dauphine, who were so poor, that they had no means of pro. 
viding salaries for ministers or schoolmasters, and so little favoured 
by nature, that during seven months of the year, their land lay 
buried in snow. ‘The letter which conveyed this ae like. 
wise gave a description of the merits of Felix Neff, a young 
clergyman, who was then toiling for the spiritual advantage of 
this poor people. In two years after the first mention of Neff’s 
name, in the correspondence of Mr. Cunningham, that gentleman 
sent home a paper, drawn up by Neff, in which he gave an expo- 
sition of the nature of the duties which he had undertaken to 
discharge, and of the character and condition of the flock which 
he had taken under his protection. A few passages from this 
document will enable the reader to obtain some notion of the 
ability and zeal of Neff. He begins in the following words : 


‘In those dark times, when the Dragon, of whom St. John speaks * 
made war with the remnant of the seed, which kept the commandments 
of God, and have the testimony of Jesns Christ, some of those, who 
escaped from the edge of the sword, found a place of refuge among the 
mountains. It was then that the most rugged valleys of the French de- 
partment of the High Alps were peopled by the remains of those primi- 
tive Christians,} who, after the example of Moses, when he preferred the 
reproach of Clirist to the riches of Egypt, changed their fertile plains for a 
frightful wilderness. But fanaticism still pursued them, and neither their 
poverty, nor their innocence, nor the glaciers and precipices among which 
they dwelt, entirely protected them; and the caverns which served them 
for churches, were often washed with their blood. Previously to the Re- 
formation, the Valley of Fressiniéfe was the only place in France where they 
could maintain their ground, and even here, they were driven from the 
more productive lands, and were forced to retreat to the very foot of the 
glacier, where they built the village of Dormilleuse. ‘his village, con- 
structed like an eagle's nest, upon the side of a mountain, was the citadel 
where a small portion that was left established itself, and where the race 
has continued, without any mixture with strangers, to the present day. 
Others took up their dwelling at the bottom of a deep glen, called La 
Combe, a rocky abyss, to which there is no exit, where the horizon is so 
bounded, that, for six months of the year, the rays of the sun never pene- 
trate. These hamlets, exposed to avalanches, and the falling of rocks, and 
buried under snow half the year, consist of hovels, of which some are 
without chimneys and glazed widows, and others have nothing but a 
miserable kitchen and a stable, which is seldom cleaned out more than 
once a year, and where the inhabitants spend the greater part of the win- 
ter with their cattle, for the sake of the warmth. The rocks, by which 
they are enclosed, are so barren, and the climate is so severe, that there is 
no knowing how these poor Alpines, with all their simplicity and temper- 
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ance, contrive to subsist. Their few sterile fields hang over precipices, 
and are covered, in places, with enormous blocks of granite, which roll 
every year from the cliffs above. Some seasons even rye will not ripen there. 
The pasturages are, many of them, inaccessible to cattle, and scarcely 
safe for sheep. Such wretched soil cannot be expected to yield any thing 
more than what will barely sustain life, and pay the taxes, which owing 
to the unfeeling negligence of the inspectors, are too often levied without 
proper consideration for the unproductiveness of the land. The clothing 
of these poor creatures is made of coarse wool, which they dress and weave 
themselves. Their principal food is unsifted rye ; this they bake into cakes 
in the autumn so as to last the whole year.” "—pp. 5—7. 


Neff was directed to these valleys in 1523, and was eagerly 
received by them; but having duties to perform in another place, 
to which he was obliged to give the preference, he was under the 
necessity of abandoning this flock, in whose favour he solicited the 
charitable consideration of others. 

What we have now stated of Neff, may perhaps have excited 
sufficient interest in the reader respecting the career of that re- 
markable man, sufficient to justify us continuing a brief account 
of his life. It appears that he was a Genevese a birth, and that 
after receiving a tolerably good education, he began the world as 
a florist or nurseryman. Of this occupation he soon became tired, 
and entered the army, in which his intelligence and good conduct 
procured him rapid promotion. But he showed from the very 
commencement, a strong tendency to devotion, and cultivated this 
disposition so enthusiastically, that he found it necessary to 
abandon a military life, and prepare himself for orders. The 
regulations of the church to which fhe was attached, require that a 
candidate for orders should undergo a probation ; that 1s to say, he 
enters into the service of a minister on duty, executes those portions 
of the charge which it is competent for a layman to perform, and 
in this way attests his fitness for the sacred office. Neff submitted 
to the probation, and satisfied all who witnessed his conduct, that 
he was worthy of having conferred upon him the character of a 
minister of the gospel. How, or by whom he should be ordained, 
or spiritually authorized to preach, presented one of the most puz- 
zling perplexities with which Neff ever had to struggle. ‘The na- 
tional church of Geneva ought to have been, according to the usual 
order of things, the quarter to which he should have applied ; but 
that church had abandoned its own principles; it had, in the opinion 
of Neff, not only deserted, but betrayed the gospel, inasmuch ag it 
ceased to maintain the divinity of Christ, and the other essential 
doctrines of the book of life. Relinquishing all hope of being 
able to reconcile himself to the Genevese traitors, Neff turned his 
eyes to the Protestant church of France. Il'rom this authority he 
would have willingly eccepted a commission, but that most inoppor- 
tunely he was a foreigner ; he had not been naturalized, and there- 
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fore was not a fit object for the orders of the French church. One 
practicable mode of carrying his great object into execution alone 
remained for Neff, which was, that he should go to London, where 
his name and merits were known, and where he would be sure to 
obtain from one of the independent congregations, whose ministers 
are received in the Protestant churches of France, full authority 
to discharge the duties of the pastoral office. The journey of 
Neff to London, and the consequences of it, form a highly curious 


portion of his biography : 


‘ Neff had no other mode of satisfying his conscience, and of assuming 
the functions of a minister ‘‘ lawfully called,” according to the regulations 
of the country where he looked forward to pursue his professional career. 
He, therefore, proceeded to London in the beginning of May, and, without 
being acquainted with a single word of the English language, we find the 
catechist of the mountains embarking on board a steam-boat at Calais, 
landing at Dover half dead with sea-sickness, consigning himself to the 
chances of a night-coach, and arriving in the metropolis on a Sunday morn- 
ing, with no other aid to help him through the mazes of a city, (which is 
more embarassing to a stranger than any other capital in Europe,) than a 
direction to the house of Mr. Wilks. After puzzling out his way to his 
friend’s abode, judge what must have been his forlorn feeling upon learn- 
ing that Mr. Wilks was not at home, and that nobody in the house could 
speak French. Somehow or other the intelligent stranger, after many 
questions put to such passengers as, he hoped, might be able to reply to 
him in a langunge he could understand, got a clue, through the labyrinth 
of streets and lanes, to a French chapel, where, he calculated, that, as it 
was Sunday, he should find somebody who could hold intercourse with 
him, and put him in the train of profiting by his letters of introduction. 
The excellent Mr Scholl was the preacher at the chapel upon this occa- 
sion, and to him Neff addressed himself after the service with the modest 
request, that he would direct him to an hotel where French was spoken. 
The wanderer’s delight must have been excessive, when Mr. Scholl kindly 
accosted him by name, and told him that he was aware of the errand upon 
which he had come, and that every thing should be done to promote his 
views. He was placed in comfortable lodgings, and on the return of Mr. 
Wilks he was introduced by that gentleman to the ministers who were to 
receive him into their body. But though he received every attention from 
his new friends, during the interval that elapsed before the public cere- 
mony which brought him to England, yet one or two only could hold con- 
versation with him, and his time hung heavily on his hands. ‘‘ My visits,” 
said he in one of his letters, ‘‘ are very insipid, I cannot talk English, nor 
they French, and the sooner I can get away the happier I shall be ; but ! 
will remain as long as I can be forming connections, which may prove 
useful in promoting the reign of Christ in France.” 

‘ It was on the 19th of May, 1823, that Neff, to use his own terms, 
‘‘ received a diploma in Latin, signed by nine ministers, of whom three 
were doctors in theology, and one was a master of arts, and was ordained 
in a chapel in the Poultry in London.” 

‘ The questions proposed to him, in examination, were :— 

‘ How do you know that you have been called by God ? 
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* What is it which has induced you to devote yourself to the ministry ? 

‘ What are the doctrines which you regard as essentials ? 

‘To the two first he gave answers, of which the following is the sub- 
stance. ‘‘ I have embraced the vocation of a minister of the Gospel, be- 
cause the Sovereign Bishop of Souls has implanted an ardent desire in me 
to preach the Gospel, and because, whenever I have directed my thoughts 
to other professions, I have felt my conscience burthened, and a secret 
voice has commanded me to announce the kingdom of God. Because 
God has been pleased to bless my labours, and many souls have already 
been brought to a knowledge of the Word, which he has permitted me to 
declare in his name: because he has graciously opened many doors to me, 
and in the course of the last two years I have been invited many times, by 
consistories and churches, so that I shall not enter the vineyard of myself, 
and without a lawful calling.” 

‘To the third question, he replied :—*‘ I do not pretend to penetrate 
into the secret of God, nor to explain how or why evil entered into the 
world: but I know that it exists, and that it dwells in our hearts ; that we 
carry it with us from our birth, and that, excited by the example of the 
world, and the influence of Satan, it reigns in our souls, and makes us 
bring forth evil fruits to our condemnation. I believe that in this state 
man is neither capable nor worthy of having any part in the kingdom of 
God, but that he deserves the Divine wrath, according to the justice of the 
Most High. I believe that there does not exist in ourselves, or in any 
created being, the means of escaping from this state of perdition, but that 
God, loving us when we were his enemies, has sent into the world the 
Eternal Word, by which he made all things, and that this Word dwelt 
among us, under the name of Jesus, which signifies the Saviour. I believe 
that this Saviour is cur righteousness and redemption, and that his death 
and atonement have appeased the wrath of God. I believe that the true 
faith consists in being thoroughly convinced of, and deeply affected by, 
our state of corruption, and of the justice of our condemnation—in putting 
our whole trust in the sufferings of Jesus Christ,—and in the righteous- 
ness which is through Him and of Him. I believe that we are not saved 
because we love God, but that we may love him, and that if we are saved 
by faith without the works of the law, we are created again in Jesus 
Christ to do the good works for which God has prepared us. I believe 
that, in order to answer this object of our Saviour, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that he should write his law in our hearts. I believe that a change of 
heart is the result of true faith. 

‘ «« After these principal points, I believe that we ought, in the course 
of our instructions, 1. To convince men of their guilt by all scriptural and 
reasonable means: 2. To conduct them to Jesus: 3. ‘lo engage them to 
read and meditate on the word of God, and to pray for them that know 
not the truth. I believe that we ought to announce Jesus Christ and him 
crucified, without entering into unedifying discussions on points of doc- 
trine contested among Christians. I believe that it is the duty of a good 
steward to give to each the nourishment which he requires, milk to babes 
and strong meat to men. Finally, I subscribe, both in matter of faith and 
practice, to the confessions of faith of the reformed churches of France and 
Switzerland, in the which I was born, and to which I desire to dedicate the 
services of my ministry.” ’—pp. 87—91. 
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Neff lost no time in proceeding to France, and when returned 
to the places where as a catechist he had been lately so well known. 
the people received him with the most marked expressions of 
enthusiasm. 

It was in the department of the High Alps that Neff was ulti- 
mately settled as a pastor. The extent of the department is as 
follows :—It is eighty-four miles long, and fifty-seven broad ; it is 
divided into two ecclesiastical sections, one of which is called 
Orpierre, the other Arvieux. The latter, which is nearest to Italy, 
mi includes the two civil divisions or arrondissements of Embrun 
and Briancon, is the district which is under the spiritual care of 
Neff. The number of villages embraced in his jurisdiction are 
seventeen or eighteen, and the length of the country included in it 
is about sixty miles. But from the difficulties of the way, nearly 
eighty miles must be traversed by any “sap who makes a journey 
from one extremity to the other. The account which Mr. Gilly 
gives us of the people who constituted the parishioners of Neff is 
exceedingly unfavourable, and if we remember that they and their 
ancestors have been from time immemorial amongst the happy few 
in France who were selected as the depositaries of the true faith of 
God, we shall find it very difficult indeed to explain how it is that 
the manners and character of a people so favoured, could so utterly 
degenerate towards the barbarous condition into which the moun- 
tain flock of Protestants is acknowledged to have fallen. ‘To the 
natives of Val Fressiniere in particular this description applies ; 
for it is confessed by Neff himself, that on his arrival amongst 
them, he found them still the same half-barbarous tribe which 


De Thou had described them nearly two hundred and fifty years 
before. 


‘ Their houses,’ Mr. Gilly declares, ‘ clothes, food, and method of culti- 
vation, were four or five centuries behind the rest of France, and to this 
hour, after all his exertions to ameliorate their state, if a stranger could be 
carried asleep to their village, on waking he never would believe that he 
was in the land of civilized Frenchmen. ‘The pastor fad to begin with 
first principles, and in this his scientific knowledge, and the systematic 
rules of command and obedience, in which he had himself been so well 
schooled in the garrison at Geneva, came seasonably to his help. He 
knew how to set about arranging and giving directions. 

‘ His first attempt was to impart an idea of domestic convenience. 
Chimneys and windows to their hovels were luxuries to which few of them 
had aspired, till he showed them how easy it was to make a passage for the 
smoke, and admittance for the light and air. He next convinced them that 
warmth might be obtained more healthily, than by pigging together for 
six or seven months in stables, from which the muck of the cattle was 
removed but once during the year. For their coarse and unwholesome 
food, he had, indeed, no subsititute ; because the sterility of the soil would 
produce no other; but he pointed out a mode of tillage, by which they 
increased the quantity; and in cases of illness, where they had no con- 
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ception of applying the simplest remedies, he poiated out the comfort 
which a sick person may derive from light and warm soups and ptisans, 
and other soothing assistance. So ignorant were they of what was hurtful 
or beneficial in acute disorders, that wine and brandy were no unusual 
prescriptions in the height of a raging fever. 

‘ Strange enough, and still more characteristic of savage life, the women, 
till Neff taught the men better manners, were treated with so much dis- 
regard, that they never eat at table with their husbands or brothers, but 
stood behind them, and received morsels from their hands with obcisance 
and profound reverence.’—pp. 229—231. 


And these, forsooth, are the depositaries of the true faith! these 
the chosen guardians of that most precious of all gifts, the genuine 
Christian religion, as left by the Apostles. Nay, so utterly stupid 
were the poor creatures, that when Neff proposed some measures 
for carrying currents of water through the uncultivated fields, and 
explained the simple principles on which water might be made to 
rise or fall, they showed an obstinate incredulity, and absolutely 
refused to commence the labour which would have been so useful 
to them in its results. But this was not all. Neff himself tells 
us that the portion of his flock just alluded to participated in the 
general corruption of human nature, and that they danced, gam- 
bled, quarrelled, and swore. In the spring of 1825, the malitaeds 
of the season offered many opportunities to the villagers to bring 
their land into a better state of cultivation than was usual amongst 
them. Neff applied all his energies to the promotion of a system 
of industry for this purpose, but the opposition which he met with 
from the people appears to arise from a spirit of the meanest and 
most ve selfishness, such as places these mountaineers in a scale 
considerably inferior to the savage tribes of India. When urged to 
adopt his method of irrigation, hey showed the same reluctance as 
before, and dealt out the same cunning excuses. What a fine pic- 
ture is the following, of a society over which the mild and charit- 


able spirit of pure and primitive Christianity had been so long 
breathing : 


‘ If the canals and aqueducts were made, they would soon get out of 
order: if one proprietor adopted them, auother would not: the next 
neighbour would not permit them to cross his land, and one opponent of 
the measure might stop the whole proceeding : but if all should agree, and 
the work were to be brought to a happy conclusion, an avalanche, or a 
crumbling mass of granite would soon crush or interrupt the constructions, 
and reduce them to their old condition. In vain did the pastor endeavour 
to convince them of the weakness of these arguments, particularly of the 
last: they might as well refuse to plant and sow, or to build houses, for 
nothing was safe from avalanches. Finding that he could not prevail, 
when he addressed them in a body, he took them separately, and asked, 
“ Will you consent if your neighbour will? Will you put your shoulder 
to the work, if the occupiers of the next property will join you ?” ‘They 
were ashamed to refuse, when they were thus personally appealed to, and 
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an unwilling acquiescence was thus gradually obtained. But then arose 
another and more formidable objection. ‘‘ Suppose the aqueducts are 
completed, and the water flows, will the distribution be equal? Will not 
my neighbour get more of the water than I shall? How do I know that 
he will not exhaust the supply, before my land has hada drop?” Neff 
was too ready at expedients to be easily foiled. He proposed that there 
should be a committee, and an arbiter, to determine what share of the 
public benefit each occupier should enjoy, and how long, and on what days, 
and at what hours, the stream should be permitted to pour its waters into 
the different sections and branches of its courses. 


‘ At length all preliminaries were settled, and the work was to be done. 
The line was marked out, and the proprietors consented that the main 
channel should cross and recross their lands accordingly as it should be 
required. But again there was some demur. ‘The people would only 
labour at that part of the construction which was to irrigate their own 
ground. ‘‘ Be it so,” said Neff, ‘‘ only let us make a beginning.” He 
saw that he could easily bring them to good humour and compliance, if he 
could only once set them on.’—pp. 236, 237. 


It is impossible for any impartial person, no matter to what creed 
his mind may be given up, to witness the exertions of such a man 
as Neff without feeling a glow of proud satisfaction at the reflec- 
tion of being the member of the great human family to which so 
remarkable a benefactor of his kird belongs. His life is one unin- 


es testimony to the profourd sincerity of his heart in desir- 


ing the eternal happiness of his fellow-creatures. Every consider- 
ation of personal interest, every arabitious hope, every prospect of 
future ease, every desire of comfort, all were surrendered by Neff 
on the altar of charity. The enthusiasm which alone could have 
supported him under the severest corporeal fatigues, was yet chas- 
tened by a judgment which gave a feature of cautious prudence to 
the general course of his actions. Human nature was too feeble 
to continue long obedient to the requisitions of a mind so restless 
as that of Neff, and its incapability of such endurance was too 
soon demonstrated in his melancholy case. Between his personal 
labours, his prolonged journeys, his excessive anxiety, and the bad 
food which he was obliged to put up with, Neff became in a very 
short time after the commencement of his mission an entirely al- 
tered man. An accident which he met with aggravated a disorder 
of the stomach which had been already sufficiently serious ; to 
avoid the danger of an avalanche he traversed a debris of rock ; 
his foot slipped, and a severe sprain of the knee was the conse- 
quence. A great deal of pains were taken to restore the pastor to 
a state of health ; he was prevailed on to visit the baths of Plom- 
bieres, where, though an invalid, he still fulfilled his duties as a 
minister of the Gospel. ‘The result of his journey 1s stated by 
Mr. Gilly 
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« Certain prescriptions having, in some degree, restored his strength, he 
quitted Plombiéres, but not without expressing his regret at being deprived 
of the affectionate care of his medical attendant, Dr. Turck, who is well 
known to the visitors at Plombiéres, for his humane disposition, as well as 
for his professional talents. This time too, the journey again seemed to 
revive the invalid a little, and on his arrival at Geneva, some faint hopes 
were cherished, “‘ but very soon,”’ said one of his friends, ‘‘ as though the 
strength of his body had been absorbed by that of his mind, he became 
worse than before.” 

‘ The period of his sufferings, at which we are now arrived, was long and 
dreary ; his stomach could scarcely bear a little milk whey, for even with 
this he often suffered terribly from indigestion, and the pain it caused was 
so violent, that he could not venture to take this slight nourishment, until 
after he had endured the pangs of hunger for many hours. When he was 
no longer able to go out of doors, they contrived all kinds of manual 
occupation to assist his digestion. Conversation was forbidden him: only 
a small number of his friends were permitted to enjoy the privilege of 
seeing him, and during these visits, they could only press his hand, and 
render him some trifling service. He loved to see them for a few moments, 
and when he was fatigued, he made a sign for them to leave him. “ It 
was most heart rending,” said a spectator of his sufferings, ‘‘ to behold 
him, thus pale and emaciated, his large eyes beaming with an expression of 
fortitude and pain; covered from head to foot with four or five woollen 
garments, which he was obliged to change frequently; submitting, in 
silence, and with the greatest calmness, to the application of the moxas, 
a painful operation, which was constantly repeated ; suffering the pangs of 
hunger; counting the hours, and at last venturing to take something, then 
waiting with anxiety till the food, such as it was, should digest, and thus 
passing all his days and nights during a long succession of relapses, and of 
physical prostration, which we sometimes looked upon as a relief.’’ 

‘ As he became more and more debilitated and exhausted by hunger, 
new kinds of decoctions were continually tried, but what he at first took 
with apparent pleasure he soon refused. His thoughts were perpetually 
turning towards the Alps, and there he seemed to have centered all his 
anxieties. If he still cherished an earthly wish, and ventured to hope 
against hope, it was that the Almighty would again vouchsafe to employ 
him in the work which he had there commenced. When he could no 
longer write to his Alpines himself, he requested his mother to become his 
amanuensis, and to her he dictated his energetic exhortations, and the 
touching expression of his never-ceasing solicitude on their account.’— 
pp. 291—293. 


The life of Neff is an edifying study for every description of 
minister who is alive to the extent of the responsibility which he 
has incurred by his initiation into holy orders. No one need in- 
quire what particular form of worship it was which Neff adopted 
for himself; it is enough that he practised and inculcated that 
which is the end of all religion, and thus gave an example which 
some of his greatest admirers would do well to contemplate. 






























Arr. XIV.—The Masque of Anarchy, a Poem, by Percy Byssur 
Suettey. Now first published with a Preface. By Leicn 
Hunt. London: Moxon. 1832. 









Every circumstance connected with this relic of poor Shelle 
combines to give to it an irresistible claim to our interest. Written 
at the period of what is called the ‘“‘ Manchester Massacre,” it was 
sent to the Examiner for insertion, and the Editor of that Journal 
acting on a very sound discretion, declined to comply with the ap- 
plication to have it published. The motives for this refusal reflect 
credit on his understanding and his heart, and as they have ceased 
to exist, he feels that it is only justice to Shelley’s memory to se- 
cure to it the admiration which this development of his genius and 
his spirit of independence must necessarily excite. The politics 
of Mr. Shelley were no secret during his life, and it appears from 
the revelations which Mr. Hunt now lays before us, that the de- 
ceased poet had assigned to them a greater share of his attention 
than was generally supposed. Mr. Hunt, indeed, quotes a passa 
from an anonymous pamphlet of Mr. Shelley’s, in which he warmly 
urges the introduction of annual parliaments, nay, what is more 
expressive still, he offered to give 100/. a-year in aid of funds for 
the support of a society which would devote itself to the promotion 
of a plan of reform. 

The poem which forms the principal contents of this small vo- 
lume is undoubtedly marked with all the characters of the peculiar 
artist who composed it. It opens with the description of a sort of 
procession of masquerade characters, which ushers in the Skeleton 
Anarchy on his white horse, splashed with blood, with pale lips, 
and looking like Death in the Apocalypse. Anarchy is described 
as having on a kingly crown, as grasping a sceptre agen | he held 
ayy sway over an adoring multitude. All bent to and shouted 
joy to Anarchy, who, however, was stopped in the midst of his tri- 
umphant pageant by a maniac maid, Hope, who is represented as 
falling down beneath the horse’s feet, expecting murder. But the 
result was somewhat different from her expectations, as we learn 
from the bard who, with true gallantry, delivers her in safety from 
the dangers which so imminently threatened her : 


XXV4. 


‘ When between her and her foes 
A mist, a light, an image rose, 
Small at first, and weak and frail 
Like the vapour of the vale: 
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XXVII. 


‘ Till, as clouds grow on the blast, 
Like tower-erown’d giants striding fast, 
And glare with lightnings as they fly, 
And speak in thunder to the sky, 


XXVIII. 

‘ It grew—a shape arrayed in mail 
Brighter than the viper’s scale, 
And upborne on wings whose grain 
Was as the light of sunny rain, 


XXIX. 


‘ On its helm, seen far away, 
A planet, like the morning's lay ; 
And those plumes it light rained through, 
Like a shower of crimson dew. 


XXX. 


‘ With step as soft as wind it passed 
O’er the heads of men—so fast 
That they knew the presence there, 
And looked—and all was empty air. 


XXXI. 


‘ As flowers beneath the footstep waken, 
As stars from night’s loose hair are shaken, 
As waves arise when loud winds call, 
Thoughts sprung where’er that step did fall. 


XXXII. 


‘ And the prostrate multitude 
Looked—and ankle deep in blood, 
Hope, that maiden most serene, 
Was walking with a quiet mien : 


XXXIII. 


‘ And Anarchy, the ghastly birth, 
Lay dead earth upon the earth ; 
The Horse of Death, tameless as wind, 
Fled, and with his hoofs did grind 
To dust the murderers thronged behind. 


XXXIV. 


A rushing light of clouds and splendour, 
A sense, awakening and yet tender, 
Was heard and felt—and at its close 
These words of joy and fear arose : 
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XXXV. 

‘ (As if their own indignant earth, 
Which gave the sons of England birth, 
Had felt their blood upon her brow, 
And shuddering with a mother’s throe, 


XXXVI. 


‘ Had turned every drop of blood, 
By which her face had been bedewed, 
To an accent unwithstood, 
As if her heart had cried aloud: )’—pp. 14—-19. 


It is merely for the sake of the poetry that we venture upon this 
extract, the plot of the piece, and the situations of the dramatis 
persone being highly extravagant. The words of “ joy and fear,” 
which follow, only terminate with the conclusion of the sa itself, 
and constitute, on the whole, a bold and — address ; one 
time remonstrating, another time encouraging, but powerfully cal- 
culated to rouse the latent spirit of the ~~ to vindicate their 
rights. The following stanzas particularly come under this de- 
scription : 

XXXIX, 

‘«* What is Freedom? Ye can tell 
That which Slavery is too well, 
For its very name has grown 
To an echo of your own, 


XL. 


‘ «Tis to work, and have such pay 
As just keeps life from day to day 
In your limbs, as in a cell, 

For the tyrants’ use to dwell : 


XLI. 


‘ «* So that ye for them are made, 
Loom, and plough, and sword, and spade ; 
With or without your own will, bent 
‘To their defence and nourishment. 


XLII. 


‘« "Tis to see your children weak 
With their mothers pine and peak, 
When the winter winds are bleak :— 
They are dying whilst I speak, 


XLIII. 


‘« *Tis to hunger for such diet, 
As the rich man in his riot 
Casts to the fat dogs that lic 
Surfeiting beneath his eye. 
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XLIV. 


* « "Tis to let the Ghost of Gold 
Take from toil a thousand fold, 
More than e’er its substance could 
In the tyrannies of old; 


XLV. 


‘ « Paper coin—that forgery 
Of the title deeds, which ye 
Hold to something of the worth 
Of the inheritance of Earth. 


XLVI. 
‘“ "Tis to be a slave in soul, 
And to hold no strong controul 
Over your own wills, but be 
All that others make of ye. 
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XLVII. 


‘ ** And at length when ye complain, 
With a murmur weak and vain, 
"Tis to see the tyrant’s crew 
Ride over your wives and you :— 
Blood is on the grass like dew. 


owe & 


XLVIII. 


‘ “ Then it is to feel revenge, 
Fiercely thirsting to exchange 
Blood for blood—and wrong for wrong : 


Do NOT THUS, WHEN YE ARE STRONG. 


XLIX,. 


‘ « Birds find rest in narrow nest, 
When weary of the winged quest ; 
Beasts find fare in woody lair, 
When storm and snow are in the air. 


L. 
‘ « Asses, swine, have litter spread, 
And with fitting food are fed ; 
All things have a home but one : 
Thou, oh Englishman, hast none !'—pp. 20—26. 


Mr. Shelley does not forget his favourite project of a reform of 
the assembly of the nation, and in the following spirited stanzas, 
he only shadows forth the plan which in graver accents peradventure 
he would be prepared to recommend : 
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LXV. 





‘« Let a great assembly be 
Of the fearless, of the free, 
On some spot of English ground, 
Where the plains stretch wide around. 


UXVI. 





‘ « Let blue sky overhead, 
The green earth, on which ye tread, 
All that must eternal be, 

Witness the solemnity. 


LXVII. 






‘« From the corners uttermost 
Of the bounds of English coast ; 

From every hut, village, and town, 
Where those who live and suffer, moan 
For others’ misery and their own : 


LXVIII. 





‘«* From the workhouse and the prison, 
Where pale as corpses newly risen, 

Women, children, young, and old, 
Groan for pain, and weep for cold ; 


LXIX. 
‘«* From the haunts of daily life, 
Where is waged the daily strife 
With common wants and common cares, 
Which sow the human heart with tares ; 





LXXx. 
‘ « Lastly, from the palaces, 
Where the murmur of distress 
Echoes, like the distant sound 
Of a wind alive around ; 





LXXI. 


‘ Those prison-halls cf wealth and fashion, 
Where some few feel such compassion 

For those who groan, and toil, and wail, 

As must make their brethren pale ; 





LXXIl. 
« * Ye who suffer woes untold, 
Or to feel, or to behold 
Your lost country bought and sold 

With a price of blood and gold ; 
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LXXIII. 


* «* Let a vast assembly be, 

And with great solemnity 
Declare with measured words, that ye 
Are, as God has made ye, free ! 








LX XIV. 

‘ «« Be your strong and simple words 
Keen to wound as sharpened swords, 
And wide as targes let them be, 

With their shade to cover ye. 









LXXV. 

‘ « Let the tyrants pour around 
With a quick and startling sound, 
Like the loosening of a sea, 

‘Troops of armed emblazonry. 












LXXVI. 


‘ « Let the charged artillery drive, 
Till the dead air scems alive 

With the clash of clanging wheels, 

And the tramp of horses’ heels. 


LXXVII. 


‘« Let the fixed bayonet 
Gleam with sharp desire to wet 
Its bright point in English blood, 

Looking keen as one for food. 









LXXVIIL. 

‘ « Let the horsemen’s scimitars 
Wheel and flash, like sphereless stars, 
Thirsting to eclipse their burning 

In a sea of death and mourning. 








LXXIX. 


‘«* Stand ye calm and resolute, 

Like a forest close and mute, 

With folded arms, and looks which are 
Weapons of an unvanquished war.” ’—pp. 33—40. 









It will be observed, that in several of the stanzas there is a fan- 
tastic combination of the ludicrous and the pathetic, which will 
no doubt strike the uninitiated as being most heterodoxically incon- 
sistent. But the combination after all is perfectly natural ; it is 
one of those wonderful feats, for the accomplishment of which a 
man must be inspired, as Shelley was. Mr. Hunt, in the preface 
to this volume, has exclusively confined himself to the guidance of 
that good taste. 


Art. XIV.—The Mosaical and Mineral Geologies Ilustrated 
and Compared. By W. M. Hicerins. 8vo. London: Scoble. 
1832. 


Ir has undoubtedly been the case in numerous instances, that 
individuals have been found, who, on a very imperfect examination 
of the works of nature, have been induced to form conclusions in- 
consistent with the possibility of the Bible being an inspired writ- 
ing. This has been especially the case in the science of Geology, 
which has been frequently represented as displaying a mode of 
formation of the oul altogether different from that described in 
the Mosaical account. For a length of time the fact of this dis- 
crepancy was never disputed, and many learned and amiable per- 
sons were led to believe in its existence: nay, they took the pains 
of endeavouring to persuade us that the books of Moses having 
been written exclusively for spiritual purposes, his statements re- 
specting physical processes were not necessarily guided by divine 
inspiration, and that consequently, as a mere historian, he might 
have erred without impairing his credit in the capacity of an agent 
of the Almighty. Hence we have had elaborate ss Bova carried 
on for the purpose of discouraging any attempt to draw a parallel 
between what the Scripture described and what Geology discovered 
respecting the works of creation. ‘There was still another reason 
why the experiment just alluded to should be carefully avoided, for 
it was said that geological science was still in its infancy, that no 
part of its principles could be considered as irrevocably fixed, and 
that, perhaps, a day was not far off when the inquiring faculty of 
man would make such progress in the knowledge of the wonders of 
nature as to be able to repeal every single conclusion which had 
hitherto been taken for granted in Geology. ‘The admonition to 
which this reasoning gave rise would, therefore, induce us to sus- 
pend our judgments as to the superiority of the two authorities in 
respect of all those questions on which there was a supposed differ- 
ence between them. 

But it must be at once confessed, that such a course as this was 
highly calculated to strengthen the hands of the infidel. Why 
should we not expect truth under all circumstances from a writer 
immediately inspired by God? Since Moses undertook to give us 
an account of the creation of the world, why should it be a matter 
of indifference whether his description was faithful or not ! 

Learned and wise men, thetclioe: have thought it the duty of 


rr honest mind to examine and determine whether Genesis or 


Geology be more worthy of belief. On this point Mr. Higgins 
gives us the most cheering intelligence. 
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‘To deny the propriety of examining the Mosaical History, for the 
purpose of comparing it with science, is to insinuate its falsehood. Those 
Geologists who have formed or adopted theories of the earth, have done so 
from a belief of their truth: and professing themselves the friends of 
revelation, they could not hesitate to compare them with this standard of 
their faith, did they not believe them inconsistent with its statements. 
But the question must be fairly met and argued. ‘Thinking men are not 
so easily satisfied as to receive opinion for argument, assertion for proof ; 
and should their doubts reach those who have not the disposition to in- 
vestigate for themselves, they cannot fail to have an injurious effect upon 
their minds. 

‘ But this is not the extent of the evil. Admit that one portion of the 
Mosaical writings is uninspired, and a doubt of the authenticity of the 
remainder is also insinuated. Happily, however, the whole system of 
revealed truth stands on too sure a foundation to be shaken. The Bible, 
as a literary composition, as a system of morality and theology, and asa 
revelation from the universal Creator, demands the first and closest con- 
sideration of man: on every subject to which it refers it is infallible, and to 
its decision human reason must submissively bow.’—p_ 5. 


Such were the sentiments with which Mr. Higgins began to com- 
pare the history given by Moses with the principles of Geology ; 
the result of his investigation is furnished in the present volume. 


A portion only of this very conclusive chapter can be transferred 
to our pages : 


‘ Above the coal beds we observe a large system of mechanical rocks, 
called the red sandstone series. It is among these the remains of reptiles 
are first found, as well as other animals which have not been yet discovered 
in the lower strata. 

‘It may be asked whether, upon the discovery of new genera, it may 
be supposed that they did not exist previous to the time when the deposit 
it which they are found, was formed. Some Geologists have maintained 
the successive creation of animals, because they find certain beds to con- 
tain fossils which are not discovered in others. This, however, is a mere 
supposition, and does not by any means result from discovered facts, though 
it may be supported by strong probabilities; but if we look at modern 
formations and the laws of nature, which have ever been what they are, 
we may, perhaps, discover other arguments. Let us suppose the causes 
which are now effecting a deposition of clay to be destroyed, and a sili- 
cious sand to be thrown down; a great portion of testaceous animals now 
living in such a place would in all probability be destroyed. Every animal 
is suited to particular circumstances ; change the condition in which it lives, 
and you will probably destroy the animal. This is a subject which requires 
extensive observation; but, although it cannot be demonstrated by the re- 
sults of examination that this is the cause which produced organic remains, 
it has so much probability on its side, as to lead those who maintain suc- 
cessive creations, to investigate, with more care, recent strata and their 
fossils. 

‘ A variety of causes may have prevented the remains of an animal from 
being imbedded in a series of rocks. It is quite possible that certain 
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genera of animals may have lived during the entire period occupied by the 
formation of the transition rocks, and coal series, and yet not have been 
embedded in either. We may suppose that there are many testaceous 
animals that have existed in our seas for centuries, and yet none of their 
remains have been embedded in the strata that are there forming. This 
may result from local or general causes, the habits of the animals, or the 
localities they inhabit; and it is not impossible that we may overlook jn 
many instances, the remains which are in certain beds, or they may be su 
sparingly distributed that our researches have not been sufficiently extensive 
to discover them, and that future investigators will find them in places 
which we now imagine to be destitute. 

‘It is therefore hazardous to say, that the reptiles which are first found 
in the red sandstone group did not exist previous to the time in which it 
was formed, although there is a decided change in the character of the 
organic remains. 

‘ Upon the red sandstone series there lies an immense group called the 
Oolites. Here we mect with a variety of animals which are perfectly new ; 
several new genera of reptiles, testacea, zoophytes, and plants, It ap- 
pears as if the waters had been more fully inhabited ; the violent actions 
which prevailed in the early ages of the world, seem to have subsided in 
a great measure, and to have given place to more tranquil causes. 

‘ The last and highest series of the secondary rocks are the wealden and 
cretaceous groups. During the formation of these, the earth was fully 
inhabited ; for they are crowded with the remains of animals chiefly in- 
habiting the ocean or estuaries. The earth at this time probably presented 
an appearance not very different, in general characters, from that which 
we now observe; sometimes we meet with tilted beds, and here and there 
with volcanic rocks; but these violent agents, which in the earlier ages 
of the world had acted so destructively upon the world, had almost entirely 
passed away. 

‘ The tertiary beds, or the largest part of them, were probably formed at 
the same time. But to fix upon a particular stratum in the present state 
of our knowledge, and say, all below this were formed before the days, all 
above it, after, is a species of knowledge which we do not pretend to 
claim; but it is possible that many of the beds now associated with the 
tertiary deposits, may hereafter be proved to belong to the diluvian age. 

‘ It is evident then, both from Genesis and Geology, that after the cre- 
ation of the earth and before the days, all, or nearly all, the fossiliferous 
rocks which compose the crust of our globe, were formed. The character 
and appearance of the earth, as it first came from the hand of its Creator, 
science will ever be unable to determine ; but Geology beautifully illustrates 
the successive history of that extended period which intervened between 


the creation and its complete adaptation, as the residence of man.’—pp. 
155—159. 


Such is the nature of the argument which Mr. Higgins employs 
to sustain the authority of the Scriptures; such are the results 
which must spring up for that inquiring mind which enters upon 
the investigation with a perfect freedom from all prejudice. 








Art. XVI.—The Lives and Exploits of Banditti and Robbers in 
all Parts of the World. By C. Mac Faruane, Esq. 2 Vols. 
8vo. London: Bull. 1832. 


Asout half a century ago a work like this might have been the 
easy instrument of a prodigious quantity of moral advantage to 
the civilized world: at present its value is thrown away, with 
respect to its capability of effecting any practical good conse- 
quences. Romance has lost that talismanic power of consecratin 

guilt and clothing crime in a beautiful garb, by which so — 
corruption was formerly introduced amongst the youthful spirits of 
the time. Robbers and brigands have lost that power of tempting 
to an imitation of their course of life, which was once so formidable; 
Blackheath and Hounslow are no longer the scenes of those ad- 
venturous heroes of the knife, the atrocities of whose crimes were 
too often forgotten in the valour with which they were perpetrated. 
The delusion we are happy to say has vanished like the mist before 
the morning sun, and we have lived to see the time when even a 
Schiller would fail to deprive a murder of its horrors. Mr. Mac 
Farlane seems perfectly alive to the nature of the revolution which 
has occurred in the public taste ; he warns his readers that they 
are not to expect such brave, such generous, such heroic, and 


fascinating characters in /is robbers as those which have so long 
figured in the fields of fiction; he has not been so fortunate he 
tells us, as to have picked up —_ thing like an accomplished Mac- 


heath, or a tender-hearted highwayman who plundered the rich, 
merely out of a good natured ambition to share their ill-gotten 
wealth with the poor. Mr. Mac Farlane’s histories are of an 
entirely different Deiniine and as from what we have said, it will 
be concluded that his work is perfectly harmless, so is it our duty 
to declare that it is also exceedingly amusing. 

Italy, the chosen land of brigandism, affords the scenes of the 
principal stories, which form the contents of these volumes. Some 
of these have already appeared in print, and this circumstance 1s 
enough to justify us in passing them over altogether. ‘There are 
however some few narratives towards the close of the Italian divi- 
sion of his work, which are more immediately fitted to our paee 
by their brevity as well as novelty. ‘The following was related to 
Mr. Mac Farlane by a peasant of the Abruzzi :— 


‘A young man, who had been several years an outlaw, on the violent 
death of the chief of the troop he belonged to, aspired to be Capo-bandito, 
in his stead. He had gone through his noviciate with honour, he had 
shown both cunning and courage in his calling as brigand, but the supre- 
macy of the band was disputed with him by others, and the state of the 
times bade the robbers be specially careful as to whom they elected for 
their leader. He must be the strongest-nerved fellow of the set! The 
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ambitious candidate offered, to give any, even the most dreadful proof of 
his strength of nerve, and a monster among his companions proposed he 
should go to his native village and murder a young girl to whom he had 
been formerly attached. 

‘ «] will do it,” said the ruffian, who at once departed on his infernal 
mission. 

‘ When he reached the village, he dared not present himself, haying 
begun his crimes there by murdering a comrade: he skulked behind an old 
stone fountain, outside of the village, until near sunset, when the women 
came forth with their copper vases on their heads to get their supplies of 
water at the fountain. His mistress came carelessly gossiping with the 
rest. He could have shot her with his rifle, but he was afraid of pursuit, 
and wanted, besides, time to secure and carry off a bloody trophy. He 
therefore remained quiet, only hoping that she might loiter behind the rest. 
She, however, was one of the first to balance her vessel of water on her 
head, and to take the path to the village, whither all the gossips soon fol- 
lowed her. What was now to be done? He was determined to go through 
the ordeal and consummate the hellish crime. A child went by the fountain 
whistling. He laid down his rifle, so as not to alarm the little villager, and 
presenting himself to him, gave him the reliquary he had worn round his 
neck for years, and which was well known to his mistress, and told him to 
run with it to her, and tell her an old friend desired to speak with her at 
the fountain. ‘he child took the reliquary, and a piece of silver which the 
robber gave him on his vowing by the Madonna to say nothing about the 
matter in the village before one hour of the night, and ran on to the village. 
The robber then retired behind the old fountain, taking his riflle in his 
hand, and keeping a sharp look out, lest his mistress should betray him, or 
not come alone. 

‘ But the affectionate girl, who might have loved him still in spite of his 
guilt, who might have hoped to render him succour on some urgent need, 
or, perhaps, to hear that he was penitent and anxious to return to society, 
went alone and met him at the fountain, where, as the bells of the village 
church were tolling the Ave Maria, her lover met her, and stabbed her to 
the heart! ‘The monster then cut off her head, and ran away with it to 
join the brigands, who were obliged to own, that after such a deed and 
such a proof as he produced, he was worthy to be their chief.’—pp. 254— 
287. 

Mr. Mac Farlane tells us, that many of the stories of the Roman 
and Neapolitan banditti, are by no means so tragical as those 
which form the bulk of the first volume. On the contrary it 
seems that a very fair sort of Joe Miller could be fabricated from 
the records amongst the rustics of Italy, of the facetious and frolic- 
some doings of the robbers indigenous to that country. An ex- 
ample of the truth of this representation is given by him in the 
following narrative : 

‘Inthe Lent of 1816, asa company of actors, some singers and some 
comedians, were on their way to one of the small provincial towns on the 
Adriatic, where they were engaged to play at Easter, their rambling old 
vettura was stopped by a formidable band. Obeying with all the alacrity 
their fears and nervousness would permit the command of the robbers to 
descend and be rifled, a prima donna and a second donna, two male tenors 
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and a most masculine basso, came out of of the body of the very primeval 
vehicle, at the same time that a tiranno domestico, a primo amoroso, and a 
fiddler, the leader of the orchestra, emerged from the head or coupé of the 
machine. ‘They were almost dead with affright, but as they laid themselves 
down by the road-side previously to the operation of being rifled of what 
they had about them, they protested they were only poor virtuosi—that all 
their trunks contained were certain theatrical dresses of no value to the 
robbers, whilst their loss would be utter ruin to themselves. 

‘ «* Cospetto di Bacco—Genti da teatro—theatrical people, bravo!” cried 
several of the band; ‘‘ but we must see whether this be all true.’’ 

‘On unlashing the baggage and opening the poor players’ trunks, the 
robbers found a very satisfactory confirmation of their statement. ‘The 
contents principally consisted of a few dirty dresses set off with tawdry 
and tinsel, an abundance of rouge pots, and a paucity of chemises, &c, 
sundry tragical wigs and sundry comic ditto, a Roman toga or so made out 
of an old red silk curtain, two or three pair of inexpressibles a /a Turgue 
and an habit de gala a la Louis Quatorze, to be worn by the lover. As for 
the fiddler, he had nothing but his fiddle-case wherein lay his mute instru- 
ment, flanked by a shirt or two—his wardrobe for the campaign. But in 
lugging out these valuable ‘‘ kists’’ from the carriage, the robbers lugged 
out something that they thought might prove of more value—it was a 
little ruddy-faced Englishman, who had been in no hurry to follow the 
example of his fellow-travellers, but lay perdu in one coruer of the vettura. 

‘« Tutti gl’ Inglesi son ricchi !”* say the Italians, but in the absence of 
a few millions of Englishmen who might any day offer a melancholy proof 
to the contrary, the little red-faced man from the corner certainly was one 
striking exception to what the robbers thought the general rule—our 
wealth. He was a jolly son of Neptune, with nothing to live upon 
but a lieutenant’s half-pay and his own good spirits, and, save a silver 
watch, had not many things of greater price about him than the players. 
He was as good-humoured a little fellow as ever trod quarter-deck or 
rode ‘‘ for cheapness’ through Italy with a vetturino, and as he only 
made a good joke in bad Italian when the robbers took his watch, they left 
him his purse, (which from what has been aforesaid, the reader will judge 
was not a heavy one,) and turned to the players, who still lay with their 
faces to the ground, telling them to rise and give them asong. ‘The poor 
virtuosi rose, but they still showed an alarm for their personal safety and 
the integrity of their goods and chattels. 

‘ «* Non abbiate paura,” (have no fear,) said the captain of the banditti, 
“You have nothing worth our taking ; but it is long since we could re- 
create ourselves at an opera, so sing us a duetto and an aria or two!” 

‘«* Ay, sing us an aria—sing us an aria!’’ cried the robbers. 

‘ Accordingly, after a preliminary hem and spit, the prima donna sang 
a bravura aria, the close of which was heartily applauded by the banditti, 
who had beaten time during its progress with the butt end of their 
long guns. 

‘Italians never encore. The robbers begged to be favoured with a 
duetto. One of the tenors joined the prima donna, and a duetto was ex- 
ecuted equally to their satisfaction. ‘The robbers had not enjoyed such a 
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treat as this for a long time—they were delighted withit! At the con. 
clusion of the duetto they begged for the grace of a terzetto. 

‘ The basso joined, and as the fiddler had by this time got his instry- 
ment in order, he also struck in with an accompaniment, which tickled the 
ears of the robbers exceedingly. The audience was rather a curious one. 
There were the ten or twelve robbers with their high conical hats, gaudy 
jackets, and sandalled feet—their d—d—(the expression was the lieute- 
nant’s) long guns, and knives and pistols in their girdles, and their wild 
features owning the gentle influence of sound; there were the vetturino 
and the postilion—the former risen from under the mules’ bellies, the latter 
from before the mules’ feet—for such are the posts the brigands assign 
these functionaries when an attack is made on a vettura—and there was 
the tough little Englishman with his seal-skin travelling-cap, trim blue 
frock-coat and Wellingtons—all after awhile forgetful of their situations, 
and occupied by the music and the fun of the moment; for, be it said, sub 
rosa, all the songs were not about Bell Idol mios, and Caro per tes, but 
seasoned with salt and smut—perhaps for the gratification of the more vul- 
gar taste of the brigands, perhaps in accordance with that of the singers. 
When the terzetto was finished, the basso modestly proposed that the bri- 
gands should allow them to continue their journey. 

‘ « Da qu cent’ anni!” (a hundred years hence,) cried one or two of 
the brigand amateurs. 

‘ « Not yet—not yet!” said the captain; ‘‘ here’s a fine, opera-looking 
fellow, with a faccia di musico, who hasn’t favoured us with a single note 
—we must first have your song!” and he looked in the face of the second 
tenor, who thought him not a man to be refused. 

‘ This warbler, however, had not got beyond his first flourish, when one 
of the robbers, who had been stationed on the top of a hill near the road, 
like sister Anne on the tower in Blue-beard, to see if any body was com- 
ing, blew a shrill whistle, and presently ran down to tell them he had seen 
a number of travellers approaching. This intelligence drove the robbers 
awiy up the hills towards the woods. Their hurry, however, did not pre- 
vent them from thanking the vocalists, from whom they took not even so 
much as a bajocco. The players and the postilion soon put up the trunks 
—the Englishman’s light valise had never been removed from under the 
coach-seat, end they were all ready, and drove off laughing at the adven- 
ture, before the travellers announced by the sentinel reached the spot. 
Whether these were wealthy, and well-guarded ; whether they were plun- 
dered, or whether they were protected by poverty, equal to that of his own 
party, and got off with a song, the Englishman never learned. He was so 
much amused with his rencounter, that he used often to tell the story.’ 


The next volume contains in regulay series, the Brigands of 
Sicily, Spain, Germany, and even of the Indies. 

The Sicilian Brigands resemble in their lives, the robbers who 
infest their neighbours the Calabrians, except that amongst the 
former, there seems to be a great deal more ingenuity than amongst 
the latter. The following narrative contains an example of this 
sort of worldly wisdom, m which it must be admitted there 1s a 
considerable share of the spirit of economy : 

‘The peculiarity of this Sicilian robber’s case is, that he did 
every thing single-handed—he commanded no band, but manne- 
quins, or large puppets the size of life, made and dressed up by 
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himself, were his passive but effective satellites. He must have 
been an artist of considerable ingenuity, for his figures were per- 
fect as far as brigand costume and ferocity of expression went. 
‘Their eyes were large and staring, their whiskers most tremendous, 
and their mouths, of course, were never seen to relax with a smile 
of good -nature. 

‘ His plan of operation was simply this. He set up his puppets 
against a rough bank or hillock by some rough road side, or amon 
bushes or thickets hanging over the road ; he contrived to make them 
hold long guns pointed down on the road, and their daggers and 
couteauxr de chasse were visible in their bosoms or girdles. His posi- 
sition was always chosen where the road or mountain path (for 
there was nothing in the interior of the island deserving the name 
of road) was broken and tortuous, and where passengers would 
come suddenly in view of his troop and be covered by their mus- 
ketry at the turn of a corner. While they remained more immov- 
able even than Austrian sentinels at their post, he kept a sharp look- 
out from a point whence he could see the approaches by the road on 
both sides. If the travellers were numerous and well-armed, he 
withdrew his men, like a prudent commander, and hid them and 
himself in the thicket; but if those who approached were less 
formidable, he placed himself by the side of his steady troop, and 
when the timid wayfarers popped upon the appalling spectacle of 
their fierce faces, and murderous guns that seemed just going to 
be fired at them, he rushed upon them, well armed as he always 
was, and made them perform the “ faccia in terra” evolution, 
which they readily did, under the impression that they would be 
shot by the figures on the road side if they disobeyed. He then 
made them give up their money or what moveable things of value 
they might have with them ; and this also they did with prompti- 
tude, thinking a whole band of robbers kept guard over them. As 
soon as this agreeable operation was performed, he ordered them 
to rise and return the way they had come, swearing by the most 
tremendous oaths, that he among them who should dare to look 
back, was a dead man! 

‘ When the despoiled had departed, he relieved his guard, carried 
off and concealed his never murmuring adherents, until he should 
again think proper to take the field, and instead of a the 
spoils with greedy comrades, he put them all into his own pocket. 

‘ Numerous were the robberies committed by the solitary Sici- 
lian in this ingenious manner, and as he was continually changing 
his scene of action, the whole island soon rang with the fame of his 
formidable band. Yet, do what they would, Government could never 
trace them. Even when, as at times it happened, a military force 
was in the neighbourhood of the place where the depredation was 
committed, and sent in pursuit with the — alacrity, they 
never could come up with the banditti. Nor could promises or 
threats, or actual violence and torture ever extract from the shep- 
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herds or the peasantry, scattered about spots supposed likely to be 
their haunts, a confession that they had ever supplied the danger- 
ous band with food—had ever even seen them. It may well be 
conceived that the pardon of accomplices and rewards offered to 
such of the band as would return to society, and “ turn king’s evi- 
dence” (as our Newgate phrase goes), were all thrown away, and 
that none of the robber’s gang would betray him. 

‘ The trick, however, was detected at last. One day a consi- 
derable armed force came so suddenly upon the ingenious chief, 
who had not, perhaps, chosen his spot with his usual felicity, that 
he had not time to withdraw his faithful adherents before the cac- 
ciatori, or sharp-shooters, were in front of them, and within rifle- 
shot, summoning them to surrender. 

«« Lay down your arms and submit,” cried the captain of the 
troop, “ and no evil shall befal you from us—justice will deal with 
you, and our Government is merciful !” 

‘ There was no answer returned, and as the officer saw the rob- 
bers’ guns still levelled at him and his men, he gave the word of 
command. 

‘« Present arms!” 

‘ The cacciatori levelled their rifles, but to their surprise the 
robbers neither spoke nor retreated, nor dipped behind the bushes, 
but stood there like targets to be shot at. 

‘« Fire,” cried the captain. 

‘ The soldiers discharged their pieces. One of the robbers fell, 
another staggered, and remained declining from the perpendicular, 
but the others were as fixed as before, and, to the no small sur- 
prise of the soldiers, did not even return their fire. 

‘ The captain and his men thought they were entranced—fixed 
by a spell, or else planning some desperate manceuvre, nor did they 
fire again until they had well looked to their flanks and rear, ex- 
pecting an ambushed attack by others of this Pythagorean band. 

‘ At the second volley three more of the robbers fell, and then 
the soldiers boldly rushed forward to the thicket, when they had 
the satisfaction to find that they had been kept in awe by puppets, 
and had been firing at jackets and breeches stuffed with straw, two 
of which fierce figures, still alert, seemed to defy them to do their 
worst. 

‘The mover of the marionette bandits had meanwhile made 
good his escape, but he was caught, some time after the destruc- 
tion of his band, in the commission of some paltry footpad rob- 
bery, and sent to the galleys, where he used afterwards to amuse 
his companions in captivity by relating his wonderful exploits as 
capo-bandito, or robber-chief.’—pp. 4—9. 

Of the stories which follow, nearly the whole have been before 
the public already. Indeed it could not be expected to be other- 
wise, inasmuch as the scenes of those narratives are laid in 
countries which Mr. Mac Farlane has not visited, and the tradi- 
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tions of which it would have been impossible for him to have 
consulted. Amongst these narratives, the Buccaneers of America 
are most known, and next to the latter the Pindarries of India. 

The Pindarries it will be well remembered made themselves so 
important by their depredations, as to require the direct inter- 
ference some years ago of the legislature, and of the government of 
India. ‘Their incursions were characterized by great boldness, by 
cunning and skill. ‘The following narrative remarkably illustrates 
their character : 

‘In December 1816, a few days before a signal defeat inflicted 
by the English on the main body of the Pindarries, who were 
obliged to retreat with the loss of the greater part of their horses 
and booty ; one leader, indignant at the want of energy betrayed 
by those vested with the chief command of the expedition, aban- 
doned it altogether, and led off about four hundred men to act for 
himself. He dashed across the Peshaw’s territory, descended into 
the Konkan by the Amba-ghaut in the western range, and thence 
shaped his course due north, plundering the western shores of 
India, from the seventeenth to the twenty-first degree of north 
latitude, and returning by the valley of the T'aptee, and the route 
of Boorhanpoor. This was the only expedition that evaded the 
British, i succeeded this season. ‘I'he only loss he sustained was 
on his return to the river Nerbudda, in the following March. 
Here he was within a few miles of home, but he found the ford b 
which he hoped to cross to join the great Pindarry Chief Cheetoo’s 
durra, pate, by a redoubt, occupied by a party of our sepoys. 
Several of his men were shot in attempting to dash across ; but 
the chief himself, with his main body, and best mounted followers, 
retiring from the ford, boldly swam the river lower down, though 
not without a further loss of men and horses. ‘Those who had 
worse horses, or less courage, dispersed, and fled into the jungle on 
the English side of the river, where the greater part were cut off 
by the wild inhabitants of the neighbourhood. ‘The rest, however, 
reached their strong holds with a rich booty in their saddles ; and 
the brilliancy of the achievment added even more to their reputa- 
tion, than its success had done to their wealth. 

‘ The Pindarry, who conducted this astonishing enterprize, the 
hardihood and marvelousness of which will be better understood by 
a reference to the geography and the maps of India, was named 
Sheik Dulloo. He seems to have been the most adventurous of 
all the chiefs. The year after, when he saw himself, with the rest 
of the Pindarries, closely pressed by the English, and that matters 
were becoming desparate on the banks of the Nerbudda, he pro- 
posed joining Trimbukjee at Choolee-Muheshwur, and seeking his 
fortune in another expedition to the Deccan. 

‘ Cheetoo, who has been more than once mentioned, first at- 
tracted the attention of the English im India towards the end of 
1806. When raising himself on the temporary ruin of Kureem, 
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another Pindarry chief, who had been inveigled and made a pri- 
soner by Sindheea, a Mahratta potentate, he united the durras of 
many other leaders under his standard, and prepared to make de- 
predations, or to carry on an incursive war on a grand scale. 

‘ Numerous and profitable were the expeditions of this wholesale 
robber, undertaken on his own account; but in 1811, the captive 
Pindarry Kureem, purchasing his liberty from Sindheea, returned 
to the scenes of his former power, and soon obtained his former 
supremacy. Kureem immediately raised fresh levies of infantry ; 
the chiefs soon rallied round his standard, and he laid his plans to 
effect a general combination of all the Pindarries for a predator 
expedition of extraordinary moment. Cheetoo was obliged to follow 
the example of his fellow-chieftains, and at the Dussera of 1811, 
his durra made part of 25,000 cavalry of all descriptions, that 
were ready, under the command of Kureem, to march against and 
vaaeee Nagpoor. But Cheetoo hated Kureem as a rival: he sold 

imself to his enemies, and went over to them with his troops. 
Not long after he defeated Kureem, and obliged him to flee with 
his adherents to a distant country. Cheetoo again shone forth on 
his rival’s eclipse, and at his cantonment of Nemawur, not less 
than 15,000 horse annually assembled, to issue forth to plunder, 
under leaders of his nomination, in whatever direction he might 
prescribe. 

‘The anomalous but vast power of these Pindarry freebooters, 
had been gradually growing up since 1805-6. “ Its leading fea- 
ture was hostility to all regular governments, and, of course, most 
particularly against the Inglish and their alljes, whose territories 
offered the richest booty. ‘lhe existence of these hordes imposed 
the necessity of constant viligance along the whole extent of the 
south-west frontier of the Bengal Presidency; while, for the se- 
eurity of the Deccan, the subsidiary forces of the Nizam and 
Peshwa were annually obliged to move to the northern frontier of 
their respective territories ; notwithstanding which precautions, the 
dominions of those States were constantly penetrated and overrun 
by the marauders.” 

‘ These Pindarries did not pretend to cope with Governments, 
or to establish themselves in the regions they invaded ; their object 
was general rapine ; they preyed upon the people at large; their 
form and constitution were framed with a view to this exclusive 
purpose, and when they had fulfilled the object of their excursion, 
they retired, as they had approached, like robbers. 

‘ In 1814, the Supreme Government of India, alarmed at the 
formidable and still augmenting power of these predatory associa- 
tions, made representations to the home authorities, and requested 
their sanction to a systematic combination of measures for the 
suppression of the evil. Some treaties were set on foot by the 
English with various neighbouring Indian Princes who might have 
guarded the approaches to our territories and those of our allies ; 
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but their jealousies, and a covert design of forming a general com- 
bination of the Mahratta powers against us, defeated the negocia- 
tions, when under-defensive measures were taken by ourselves. 

‘ These measures, however, could not prevent a body of near! 
eight thousand of Cheetoo’s Pindarries from crossing the Nerbudda 
in October 1815; after which passage they broke up into two par- 
ties. Major Fraser, indeed, with three hundred native disciplined 
infantry, and a hundred irregular horse, surprised them in a bi- 
youac, and made them suffer some loss before they could mount, 


























































( gallop off, and ne But this did not deter them from conti- 
nuing their depredations as far as the banks of the Kishna. The 
other party, which had met with no such molestation, traversed the 
. vast territory of our ally the Nizam, from north to south, and also 
; appeared most unexpectedly on the banks of the Kishna. The 
i territories of our Madres Presidency lay on the other side of the 
l 2 river, and were saved from devastation only by the fortuitous cir- 
' cumstance of the river’s continuing not fordable for horses so unu- 
1 sually late as the 20th of November. ‘“‘ The freebooters then took 
2 : a turn eastward, plundering the country for several miles along the 
8 populous and fertile bank of the river, and committing every ‘ind 
1 of enormity. On approaching the frontier of Masulipatam, they 
t shaped their course northward, and returned along the line of the 
Godavaree and Wurda, passing to the east of all the English de- 
% fensive positions, and making good their route to Nemawur, (their 
- head-quarters, where their chief Cheetoo expected their erp 
t with an immense booty collected in the Nizam’s dominions, an 
8 with utter impunity.” The plunder obtained in this luhbur, or 
d raid, was said to be greater than that of any previous expedition. 
e . «« Elated at this success, a second expedition was planned and 
- ; proclaimed by Cheetoo very soon after the return of the first. Pin- 
d darries again flocked in from every Durra to join in it ; and by the 
of 5th of February 1816, ten thousand, under different leaders, had 
e } again crossed from Nemawur.” 
n ; ‘This time the Company’s territory did not escape. After 
marches of extraordinary rapidity, the freebooters arrived at our 
:, civil station of Guntoor on the 12th of March, having plundered 
ot and massacred during the whole of their journey. 
ir ‘«« The government treasure here, and the persons of the British 
e residents were protected at the collector’s office by the exertions of 
a, a few troops and invalids kept at the station for civil duties. It 
being no part of the design of the Pindarries to risk the loss of time 
re or lives, they immediately moved off with what they could get ; and 
a- before night there was not a single strange horseman in the neigh- 
d bourhood, The whole had hurried off westward, making a march 
1e of fifty-two miles in that direction the next day. This body of 
1e marauders continued, on the whole, twelve days within the Com- 
ye pany’s frontier ; and, after leaving Guntoor, swept through part of 
¥ the Kupa district, and recrossed the Kishna on the 22d of March. 
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A squadron of the Madras 4th Native Cavalry arrived on the oppo- 
site bank of the river, just after they had made good their passage. 
A considerable force was in the field a little to the west, but though 
it sent out detachments in every direction, and others were de- 
spatched from Hyderabad in their rear, the ym rege escaped 
from all with impunity. After recrossing the Kishna, the luhbur 
seems by agreement to have separated into several bodies, in order 
the better to baffle pursuit and scour the country.” 

‘In a manner that seems almost incredible, they perfectly suc- 
ceeded in both ; and “ it was ascertained that nearly the whole of 
those Pindarries who had passed the Nerbudda in February had 
recrossed before the 17th of May, bringing a second immense 
harvest of booty within the year, and without having suffered any 
loss worthy of mention. Some idea may be formed of the extent of 
ravage os | cruelty which marked the track of these banditti, from 
what was found to be the damage sustained by the Company’s dis- 
tricts during the twelve days that they remained within the frontier. 
It was ascertained by a committee, sent to the spot for the express 

urpose of investigating, that three hundred and thirty-nine villages 
bef been plundered, one hundred and eighty-two individuals put to 
a cruel death, five hundred and five severely wounded, and no less 
than three thousand six hundred and three had been subjected to 
different kinds of torture. 

‘ Unable as they had been to intercept them in their retreat, the 
British, having taken the most energetic measures, appeared on the 

anks of the Nerbudda, which may be considered as the frontier 
river of the Pindarries, to prevent any further incursion on their 
part, by the month of October following. 

‘ This first appearance of a British army (weak though it was !) in 
the valley of the Nerbudda, spread consternation amongst the Pind- 
arries ; and the leader Cheetoo, who occupied a cantonment on the 
— side of the river, immediately withdrew with all his own 

urra. 

‘ Emboldened, however, by observing that the English did not 
cross the Nerbudda to attack them, the Pindarries, after suffermg 
‘some weeks of abeyance, came to the resolution of pushing small 
parties across the river, which were to insinuate themselves between 
the posts, or to turn the flanks of the British line, when they were 
to pursue the same system of predatory incursion as before. In 
their first attempt the robbers were beaten back, but on the 13th of 
November, while Cheetoo remained in force to the west, large bodies 
moved with their usual rapidity up the river to the east, “ and up- 
wards of five thousand passed the river in sight of the infantry post, 
on the extreme right of the British line, with a rapidity of move- 
ment, which baffled the efforts of the infantry to impede or harass 
their march. In this manner the passage was effected by others in 
‘sufficient numbers to form two luhburs or expeditions.” Owing to 
the admirable arrangements made, and to the almost equally 
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wonderful activity of the British, and to sundry other causes, these 
raids were far from being so successful as the preceding. An im- 
mense number of the Pindarries were beaten and thrown back in 
their advance ; other hosts cut off in their retreat; and we must 
entertain a despicable notion of their bravery, when we see them 
continually fleemg from a handful of men, and beaten every time 
they are met with. Still, however, their depredations this ros em- 
braced a more ample expanse of territory than had ever before been 
attempted, extending from shore to shore of the peninsula of India, 
and including all the intermediate pmovinces they had omitted the 
preceding year. 

‘The followmg year (1817), after making several unsuccessful 
attempts at incursions, the Pindarries were hard pressed by the 
British and their allies, who, under Sir John Malcolm, General 
Marshall, and Colonel Adams, crossed the Nerbudda about the 
middle of November, and drove the freebooters entirely out of their 
usual haunts. Cheetoo retreated westward with his accustomed 
celerity towards Holkur’s forces, which had already taken the 
field. Holkur received him with friendship and distinction, admit- 
ting him to an audience, and allowing him to pitch his camp close 
to his own. ‘The robber could not, however, long enjoy the benefit 
of this alliance, for Holkur was induced to conclude a friendly 
treaty with the British. Immediately after this, as Cheetoo was 
considered by far the most dangerous of the Pindarry chiefs, Sir 
William Keir, with a fresh division of our army, was sent in pur- 
suit of him, and succeeded in partially cutting up his durra in the 
neighbourhood of Satoolla. 

* Harassed by the activity of Sir William’s pursuit, the marauders 
endeavoured to retrace their steps to their haunts in Malwa, and in 
the valley of the Nerbudda. Cheetoo succeeded in bafiling every 
effort made to overtake him, and effected his object, by penetrating 
through a most difficult country to the south of Mewur. He sud- 
denly re-appeared near Dhar, where a very high range of hills 
sends forth the streams which form the Mhye, a considerable river 
emptying itself into the Gulf of Kambay. In this extraordinary 
march he was obliged to disencumber himself of his baggage, and 
lost many of his horses. 

‘ He was now lost sight of for some time. Meanwhile the best 
of his fellow-chiefs, with their durras, had been annihilated by the 
British. As for his own durra, though it had suffered much in 
detail, it was still strong, having, under his wonderful guidance, 
escaped a rencontre with any of our forces in the open field. But 
his active enemies were gathering closer and closer around his last 
lair, and were no longer to be avoided. 

‘ On the night of the 25th January, 1818, a strong party of the 
British came upon him, near Kurnod, and utterly broke up his 
band. The Bheels and Grasseas (robbers by birth, education, and 
profession, but ‘‘ petty larceny rascals” compared to the Pindarries ) 
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were encouraged to plunder and destroy the fugitives—a commis- 
sion they executed with becoming zeal! 

Cheetoo, however, escaped Bheels and Grasseas, as he had 
so often the English, and for a short time wandered about Malwa, 
with some two ee te followers. His affairs, however, became 
every day more desperate. Sir John Malcolm, in his account of 
Malwa, gives the following little anecdote regarding Cheetoo, pre- 
cisely at this time of his extreme difficulties. (It must be remem- 
bered that the sea is called by all the natives of central India, 
“ Kala Panee ” (black water), and that they have the most terrible 
ideas of it and the countries beyond it.) 

*« When Cheetoo, the Pindarry chief, was flying in hopeless 
misery from the English, he was often advised by his followers to 
surrender to their mercy. He was possessed, however, by the 
dreadful idea that they would transport him beyond the seas, and 
this was more hideous to him than death. These followers, who 
all, one after another, came in and obtained pardon, related, that 
during their captain’s short and miserable sleep, he used conti- 
nually to murmur ‘ Kala panee! Kala panee!’ (the Black Sea! 
O, the Black Sea!” ) 

‘ At this conjuncture, it struck Cheetoo that the Nuwab of 
Bhopal, one of our allies, might make terms for himself and his 
few remaining followers with the English ; and rapidly acting on 
this idea, he suddenly entered the camp of the Nuwab, who was 
astonished beyond measure at his boldness. 

* « But when Cheetoo learned from the Nuwab that he had no- 
thing to offer, beyond a slender personal maintenance in some dis- 
tant part of Hindostan, while he demanded a Jageer in Malwa, and 
the entertainment of himself and men in the British service, he 
decamped as suddenly as he had come. While he stayed, his 
horses were constantly saddled and the men slept with the bridles 


in their hands, ready to fly instantly, in case of an attempt to seize 
them.” ’ 


The great variety and interest of the narratives forming the con- 
tents of these volumes, will be easily estimated from the specimens 
which we have now given. Mr. Mac Farlane’ s practised pen, and 
his strong perception of the good points of his story, afford him in 
the compilation of such a work as this, great advantages which we 
are sure that the reader will not fail to observe. The plates by 
which the volumes are illustrated, are numerous and excellent in 
point of style, and upon the whole we may say, that for the 
Christmas evenings better companions cannot be had than these 
amusing Robbers and Banditti. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Proposed Arctic Expedition.—In 
the early part of the last month, a 
meeting was held for the purpose of 
considering the propriety of sending 
out an expedition in search of Cap- 
tain Ross. Vice Admiral Sir George 
Cockburn was called to the chair, 
and Sir H. Blackwood, Sir W. 
Hotham, Sir C. Ogle, Captains Beau- 
fort, Beechy, Mangle, Hoppner, and 
Back, and several other distinguished 
scientific gentlemen were present. 
The chairman stated that the go- 
vernment had agreed to give 2,000/. 
towards the expedition, provided that 
3,000/. at least were raised by sub- 
scription. It was intended that the 
expedition, under the command of 
Captain Back, should proceed at 
once to the spot where the Fury had 
been known to be, and where it was 
expected Captain Ross and his nine- 
teen companions now were. Should 
that supposition prove correct, of 
course their preservation would be 
their first object. If, however, Cap- 
tain Ross could not be found, it was 
intended to complete the survey of 
that part of the coast of America. 
According to the calculations made 
by Captain Back, 3,000/. in addition 
to the 2,000/. granted by the go- 
vernment, would be sufficient to 
maintain two boats and twenty per- 
sons for two years; 5,000/. would 
maintain them for three years. 

Tortoise-shell.—The following pro- 
cess for obtaining the tortoise-shell 
is extracted from an Indian news- 
paper, called the Singapore Chro- 
nicle :— This highly-prized aquatic 
production, when caught by the 
Eastern islanders, is suspended over 
a fire, kindled immediately after its 
capture, until such time as the effect 
of the heat loosens the shell to such 
a degree that it can be removed with 
the greatest ease. The animal, now 
stripped and defenceless, is set at 


liberty, to re-enter its native ele- 
ment. If caught in the ensuing 
season, it is asserted that the un- 
happy animal is subjected to a se- 
cond ordeal of fire, rewarding its 
capturers this time, however, with 
a very thin shell. ‘his, if true, 
shows more policy and skill than 
tenderness in the method thus adopt- 
ed by the islanders; it is a ques- 
tionless proof, too, of tenacity of life 
in the animal, and must further be 
accounted a very singular fact in 
natural history. 

Expedition to the Niger. —Extract 
of a letter from Mr. Richard Lan- 
der, dated Isle de Loz, Coast of 
Africa, Sept. 6, 1832, on board the 
Quorra steamer :—‘ I write merely 
to inform you, that we arrived here 
on the 3d instant, all well, and leave 
for Cape Coast this evening. All the 
vessels have behaved very well. We 
have had several tornadoes; the 
lightning was felt more on board the 
Quorra than the iron steamer; it 
remained on our decks, but it merely 
struck the sides of the latter, and 
glided off into the water. ‘This 
will give you an idea that an iron 
vessel is even safer than one built 
of wood. On board the Quorra we 
suffer much from the smell of bilge- 
water, while the iron boat has not 
made one inch of water since she 
sailed from Liverpool, and she is 
never warmer than the water she 
floats in. ‘The most important part 
of my work will soon begin, when 
I hope to send you some very fa- 
vourable news.’ 

Savings Banks.—According to the 
official returns of the progress of 
savings banks and friendly societies, 
up to November, 1831, it appears 
that in England the amount of de- 
posits is no less than 12,161,607/. 
or nearly 1/. per head for each in- 
habitant ; and that in Ireland the 
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amountis 1,104,189/. Theincrease in 
the number of depositors in England 
in the year was 9,212, of which 8,698 
were under 20/.; the increase in 
Ireland was 4,505, the largest pro- 
portion of which was under 50/., 
and more than half these were in 
Dublin. The total amount of in- 
vestments of savings banks, friendly 
and charitable societies, in England, 
Wales, and Ireland, is 14,311,647/, 
showing the average’amount of each 
depositor to be, in England, 321. ; 
in Wales, 31/.; and in Ireland, 30/. 

State of Education in various parts 
of the Globe.-—From the year 1789 
to 1820 there were established in 
Europe (Denmark excepted) 5,600 
free schools, which have been cal- 
culated to educate 1,650,000 chil- 
dren. In Asia there have been 1,000 
schools, educating 200,000 scholars ; 
in Africa, 50, with 20,000 children ; 
in America, 400, with 125,000 chil- 
dren; and in Australia 10 schools, 
with 500 children. From 1820 up 
to 1829, the following has been the 
gradual increase of establishments 
for education :—In Europe 10,600 
schools, instructing 4,700,000 chil- 
dren in the first rudiments of edu- 
cation ; in Asia 1,000, with 500,000 
children ; in Africa 130, with 50,000 
scholars; in America 1,000, with 
380,000 scholars; and in Australia 
(New South Wales) 100 schools, 
with 25,000 children. During the 
last ten years, there have been pub- 
lished on education, in Denmark, 37 
different works; in Sweden, 5; in 
Germany, 34; in England, 189; in 
France, 201; in Italy, 1; in Spain, 
6; in Portugal, 2; and in Greece, 
2 elementary works. The following 
is the state of education in Paris 
alone:—There are in Paris, 577 
priests; 80 charity schools, with 
12,000 scholars of both sexes; 403 
elementary schools, of which 112 
are gratuitous, with 25,582 pupils ; 
7 colleges, which are supported by 
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Government; 118 boarding-schools 
for boys, at which there are 7,69¢ 
pupils; 329 boarding-schools for 
girls, at which there are 10,240 edy- 
cated ; and for the higher branches 
of education, Latin, Hebrew, Greek, 
the oriental and living languages, 
the arts and sciences, &c. there are 
twenty public establishments, most 
of which are supported by Govern- 
ment, with 817 Professors, and in- 
structing 17,823 students; thus 
making the number of persons re- 
ceiving education in Paris, 73,222, 
making about one-tenth of the whole 
population. 
Forthcoming Works. 

Early in December will appear, 
the Second Series of the work under 
the title of The Chameleon. 

A New-Year book will appear at 
the holidays, named The Epigram- 
matist’s Annual. 

In the press, and shortly will be 
published, Memorials of the Profes- 
sional Life and Times of Sir W. 
Penn, Knt. Admiral and General of 
the Fleet during the Interregnum. 
By Granville Penn, Esq. 

Also, edited by the same author, 
The Character of a Trimmer. 

Mr. Murray is preparing for pub- 
lication, in February next, a new 
Monthly illustrative Work, consist- 
ing of Views of the most remarkable 
Places mentioned in the Bible. 

Shortly will appear, The Portrait 
Gallery of distinguished Females, in- 
cluding Beauties of the Courts of 
George the Fourth and William the 
Fourth, with accompanying Memoirs. 
By John Burke, Esq. 

The Invisible Gentleman. By the 
Author of “ Chartley the Fatalist.” 

Lights and Shadows of German 
Life. 

Mr. Gideon Mantell has in the 
press, A Popular Introduction to the 
Study of Genlogy, with numerous 
Plates, &c. which will very shortly 
appear. 
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Fly-fishing, 356. 

Friendship’s Offering, 384. 

Felix Neff, Memoir of, 570. 

Fernando Po, account of that island, 539. 

Flax, account of that of New Zealand, 533. 

Forbes, Captain, his evidence respecting the 
stage, 469. 

Fly-catchers, proposal respecting, 91. 

France, state of, 225—account of the second 
revolution of, 227—prospects of, 237. 
246. 
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Fata Morgana, account of, 34. 

Festival, description of one at Ceylon, 22. 

Food and poison, 299. 
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322. 
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Guiana, some account of, 533. 
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pernicious effects of, 491. 
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Idolatry, 488—modern practice of, 489, 
490—religion explained, 493. 
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Ireland, state of, 355. 
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Illusions, Spectral, account of, 28, 29, 30. 

Illinois, the catacombs of, 59. 
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Inquisition of Venice, 105—its code, 106. 
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Judges, salaries of French, 335. 
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Kittorff, J. J., his work on Greek Antiqui- 
ties, 453. 
Krishna, a Hindoo deity, 491. 
Kentucky, account of, 64. 
Kemble, Stephen, anecdote of, 305. 
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Licenses, tariff relating to, in France, 328. 

Lafayette, General, Memoirs of, 224—his 
conduct at the breaking out of the revo- 
lution, 227—his political opinion, 234— 
conspiracy against him, 

Lambeth, account of the public days at, 
213. 

Lottery, the plan of the French one, 329. 
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Linnet, account of, 96. 
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Lunatics in England, 156. 

Locomotive engines, 154. 

Lakes, the, of Cumberland, aerial spectres 
of, 33. 

Lumber Trade, mode of carrying it on, 
486. 

Lindley, John, his introductions to botany, 
422. 

Landscape Annual, 384. 

Literary Souvenir, 384. 

Literature, English state of, 374—Euro- 
pean, 375—has become a trade, 376— 
cheap literature, 380. 

L. E. L., verses by, 400. 

Licenser of plays, 467. 

Licensing of plays, 463. 

Lives and Exploits of Banditti and Rob- 
bers, by Mac Farlane, 589. 

Louis XVIII., Memoirs of, 541. 


Metamorphosis of plants, 437—laws of, 
438. 

Murray, Mr. John, letter to from Lord 
Nugent, 439. 

Morphology, the science of the metamor- 
phosis of plants, 437. 

Marriages, increase and decrease of, 457. 

Manchester, mortality at, 457. 

Mortality, rate of at Manchester, 457. 

Madagascar, some account of, 455. 

Medicine, dictionary of practical, by Dr. 
Copland, 451. 

Morris, D. E., his evidence respecting plays, 
472. 

Memoirs of Louis XVIII., 541. 

Memoir of Felix Neff, 570. 

Master of the Revels, 463. 

Moorcroft, Mr. W., his account of Cash- 
mere, 535. 

Menai bridge, account of 520, 523. 

Maule, John, Poems by, 119. 


Moncrieff, W. T., his 
plays, 476. 

Matrimony, observations on, 51. 

Marino Faliero, account of, 103. 

Manufacture, extraordinary feat in, 156, 

Mundel, A., his View of Great Britain, 179, 

Mines, South American, remarks on, 182, 

Memnon, statue of, cause of the sound 
which it produces, 37. 

Magic, Natural, account of, 23. 

Mint, regulations of, 187. 

Mathews, Charles, his evidence respecting 
plays, 475. 

Macready, Mr., his evidence respecting the 
the stage, 471. 

Macaulay, T., his political address to the 
Armada, 391. 

Mule plants, 433. 

Morton, T., his evidence respecting the 
stage, 471. 

Marvel, Andrew, his life by Dove, 193~ 
anecdote of, 196—letter and poems by, 
201, 202. 

Mobiliere, a French tax, 327. 

Monboddo, Lord, account of, 341. 

Mussulmans, account of the manners of 
those in India, 313—ceremonies at the 
birth of a child, 315—ceremonies at 
marriages, 318—their food, 320—dinner 
party amongst, 321—>pilgrimages of, 323. 

Mason, the poet, his allusion to Andrew 
Marvel, 197. 

Members of Parliament, qualifications of, 
197, 198. 

Marriage ceremonies used before it in 
India, 318, 319. 

Mecca, account of the pilgrimage to, 323. 

Mahometans, account of those in India, 
313. 

Mayors of Communes, nature of their au- 
thority in France, 326. 

Mozart, son of, 298. 

Mitford, Miss, our Village, by, 265. 

Monsey, Dr., anecdote of, 303. 

Manufactures of France, 331—list of pro- 

Mduce and history, 332. 

Magistracy, remarks on its being given to 
the clergy, 223. 


evidence respecting 


Nugent, Lord, his letter to Mr. Murray, 
439. 

Nautilus, memoirs on the, 450. 

Novels, fashionable ones, 366. 376. 

Notre Dame, a visit to, 409. 

Nights of the Round Table, 506. 

Novels, recent, 506. 

New Zealand, particulars respecting, 533. 

Navy, the Royal of France, 333, 

New York, state of the poor in, 67. 

Naturalists, Helvetic Society of, 159. 

Novels, reviews of, 130—reception of, 
rum account of, 137. 

Natural History, pleasures of, 97. 














Nature, taste for inculcated, 43. 

Notes, the, of Birds, 95. 

Nuthatch, account of, 93. 

Nightingale, account of the, 89. 

0. 

Owen, R., his memoir of the Pearly Nau- 
tilus, 450. 

O'Keefe, the dramatist, account of some of 
his works, 472. 

Organography, Mr. Lindley on that of 
Plants, 424. 

Ohio, navigation, 63. 

Ornithorynchus peradoxus, account of, 299. 

Octroi, explanation, of, 326, 

Oriental Translation Fund Society, opera- 
tions of, 248. 













P. 

Parker, Dr. S., account of, 199. 

Pindar, Peter, account of, 310. 

Procureurs, explanation of that title, in 
France, 336. 

Punishments for crime in France, 337. 

Personelle, a French tax, 327. 

Prelacy, remarks on, 213. 

Players, account of, 301. 

Pasquin, Anthony, full account of =, «6. 

Persia, poetry of, 248—manners of, 250 — 
dynasty of, 252. 

Panic, effects of, on public credit, 292, 293. 

Pilgrimage to Mecca described, 323. 

Palmer, Mr. H., his evidence relating to the 
Bank, 286. 

Poison and food, 299. 

Prefect, nature of his authority in France, 
326. 

Philip of France, anecdotes of, 232—ac- 
count of his accession to the throne, 235 
—his policy, 236—his conduct, 243. 

Paris, history of the revolution in, 234. 
243. 

Parties, account of some French ones, 247. 

Petty-chaps, account of the, 89. 

Paupers, state of, 190. 

Population, effect of poor laws upon, 188. 

Poor Laws, influence of, 188. 

Poor, the state of, at New York, 67. 

Poor laws, observations on, 495—history of, 
496. 

Passengers in ships, advice to, 480. 

Pauperism, observations on, 496. 

Poor laws, history of, 496—project for ex- 
tending them to Ireland, 501—laws in 
Hamburgh, 502. 

Peter the Great, Life of, 446. 

Pollen, remarks on, 429. 

Plants organography of, 424—physiology 
of, 425 — irritability of, 432—mule or 
hybrid plants, 434— metamorphosis of 
plants, 437. 

Physiology of plants, 425. 

Priest, character of an Irish one, 356. 

Penny publications, a list of fifty, 372—re- 
marks upon, 382. 

Paris, Clayton’s visit to, 405—a Sunday in, 
411. 






























INDE X. 


Pere la Chaise, a visit to, 411. 
Palais Royal, visit to, 413. 
Parisians, remarks on, 413. 
Plays, licensing of, 463—cost of bringing 
them out, 470. 
Posthumous Poem, by Shelly, 580. | 


Q. 


Quorra, the African river, inquiry concern- 
ing, 530. : 


Quanoon-e-Islam, an Indian work, 313. 
R. 


Revenue, the best mode of raising a public 
one, 191. 

Rice, a song of the harvest of, 18. 

Rapp, General, anecdote of, 161. 

Robbers and Banditti, 589. 

Russia, academy of, 158. 

Raffles, Sir T., statue to, 156. 

Representation of the people, acts relating 
to, 150. 

Reform, the acts upon, 150. 

Reformation, G. Rosette upon, 151. 

Rosette, G., on the Reformation, 151. 

Red Start, account of, 90. 

Records of My Life, by Taylor, 301. 

Revolution, the second French, 224, 236. 

Rice cultivation of, 456. 

Russia, sort of spoils acquired by, 457. 

Rammohun Roy, works of, 487. 

Robbers of the Rhine, the King of, 387. 

“— Geographical Society, Journal of, 

30. 
Ross, Captain, expedition in search of, 540. " 
Ss. ' 

Steel recommended instead of iron for 
suspension bridges, 521. 

Siege of Maynooth, a novel, 507. 

Scott, Sir W., list of his works, 459. 

Suspension bridges, history and description 
of, 516—the Menai bridge, 520—pro- 
posals to employ steel for iron in, 521. ‘ 

Scripture and Geology, 586. 

Serle, T., his evidence respecting plays 
470. 

Scott, Sir W., traded in literature, 378. 

Statistics of Upper Canada, 478. 

Scotland, poor laws in, 500. 

Southey, Dr., Lord Nugent's remarks on, . 
439. , 

Scottish biography, Chambers’s, 445. 

Seeds, best mode of packing, 432. 

Scotland, state of, two hundred years ago, 
362. 

Soldiers Wives, remarks on, 395. 

Sporting in Ireland, 355. 

Seringapatam, streming of, 527. 

Stage, the report on, 461. 

Slaney, R., his British birds, 85. 

Spontancous combustion, cases of, 40, 41. 


St. Paul, epistles of, illustrated, 152. 

Scriptures, new system of publication of, 
152. 

Spain, account of, 158. 

Soul, intercourse of, with the body, 149. 

Swedenborgians, tenets of, 149. 

Songs, Irish, 73. 75. 79. 

Steam carriages, 156. 

Smith, G. H., his Manual of Grecian An- 
tiquities, 153. 

Silver and gold, supply of, 182. 

Scotland, banking in, 186. 

Standard, a metallic one, 187. 

Strength, feats of, 39. 

Sporting in Canada, 482. 

Sound, some of the phenomena of, 36, 37. 

Spectral illusiors, account of, 28, 29. 32. 

Saxons, Tales of, 153. ; 

Society, Linnzan, foundation of, 345—ori- 
ginal members of, 346. 

Silk manufacture of, in France, $33. > 

Sub-prefect, nature of his authority in 
France, 326. 

Statistics of France, by Goldsmith, 325. 

Shaving, an Indian ceremony, 316. 

Scotland, banking system of. See bank. ; 

Skinner, Captain T., his excursions in 
India, 1. 

Stuart, the family of, 1—attachment of the 
Irish to, 81. 

Slavery, defence of, 62. 

Starlings, account of, 86. 

Swallow, account of, 92. 

Sarrans, B., his Life of Lafayette, 224. 

Shurreef, Jaffur, his oriental work, 313. 

Seamen, how treated, in France, 334. 

Shah Nemah, a Persian Poem, account of, 
248. 

Seaside, description of a scene near the, 
281. 

Shelley’s Posthumous Poem, 580. 

Smith, Sir J. E. Life of, by his Lady, 339— 
birth and education, 340, 341—buys 
Linneus’ collection, 343—quarrels with 
the royal family, 344—writings of, 346— 
his religious belief, 349. 

State Bank, suggestion respecting one, 295. 

Scott, Sir, W., death of, 298. 


T. 


Trigonometry, elements of plane and sphe- 
rical, 448. 

Trade of Canada, 485. 

Toxonomy, or the principles of classifica- 
tion, 434, 

Tagus, description of the, 513. 

Tippoo Saib, death of, 527. 

Travellers, precautions for, 532. 

Theatres, licensing of, 463. 468, 

Taxes, the direct and indirect, of France, 
327. 

Thames, a ramble on the, 273. 

Tobacco, mode of taxing in France, 329. 


IN DE X. 


Tribunals of commerce in France, 336, 

Taylor, Miss, her Tales of the Saxons, 215, 

Tin, consumption of, 184, 

Trade, state of, 183. 

Topham, Thomas, feats of strength of, 39, 

Taxas, the province of, 62. 

Taxes, remarks on, 191. 

Talleyrand, Prince, anecdote of, 232, 

Taylor, J., his Records of his Life, 301. 

Tree-creeper, account of, 94, 

Tree, lines on one in the centre of the Me- 
tropolis, 45. 

Taylor, Thomas, Poems by, 119. 

— Wells, Descriptive Sketches of, 
151. 


U. 
Unicorn, intelligence concerning a supposed 
one, 13. 
University, the London address delivered 
at, 454. 
V. 


Vegetation, progress of, 425. 


Vegetables, singular mode of cultivating, 
537. 

Verdant, meaning of, 493. 

Vehicles, number of public, in France, 333. 

Venice, history of, 98—conspiracy in, 100. 

Venice Preserved, real story which gave 
rise to, 115. 

Vision, some of the phenomena of, 25. 


Ww. 


Watches made in France, 333. 

West India planters case of, 453—exports 
to the West Indies, 454. 

Wood, process of the deposition of, in 
plants, 427. 

Wordsworth, W., a school book selected 
from his works, 365—objections to his 
poetry, 366—objections to his diction, 
368—objections to other qualities of his 
compositions, 371—sonnet by, 393. 

Watts, A. A., his Annuals, 384. 

Watts, Mrs., her New Year’s Gift, 404. 

Waterloo, a scene at, 399. 

Wives, peculiarities of those of soldiers, 
395. 

Walker, T., on pauperism, 495. 

Widows, burning of. See Burning. 

Wright, Miss Fanny, account of, 68. 

Wag-tail, account of the, 93. 

White-throat, account of, 90. 

Wren, account of the, 89. 

Watt, James, statue to, 299. 

Wild Sports of the West, 352. 

Wales, a scene in, 267. 

Wolcot, Dr., account of, 310. 

Walking Stewart, singular anecdotes of, 
307. 

Whateley, Rev. Mr., on the Poor Laws, 
189. 

Whig government, 561. 
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THE LADIES’ CABINET, 
OF FASHION, MUSIC, AND ROMANCE. 


Contents of the Number for September. 

ILLUSTRATIONS: Ptate I. The Young Travellers. II. Vignette Woodeut 
Radcliffe Tower. III.,1V., V., and VI., Plates of Coloured Fashions for Septem- 
ber.—Arr. I. Tradition connected with Radcliffe Tower. II. The Curate’s Story 
concluded. III. Glory, an Ode. IV. The Beauties of the Creation. V. Stanzas 
addressed to the Sea. VI. Curiosities of Art. VII. Reflections in a Ball Room. 
VIII. A Chapter on Ghosts. IX. The Country Girl, X. The Young Mother. 
XI. Maxims of Knowledge and Conduct. XII. Birds’ Nests. XIII. London and 


Parisian Fashions for September. XIV. Notes on New Books. XV. Song Set 
to Music. 


The Ladies’ Cabinet may be looked upon as a SEMI-ANNUAL, 
as well as a Monthly Publication, making its appearance in a form at once so chea 
and convenient, as to be accessible to all the educated classes of female society. 


Copies of the Sem1-Annuat, Lapres’ Canrnet or Fasuron, Music, anp 
Romance, from January to June, 1832, may be had of the Publisher in Six 


Monthly Numbers, price Sixpence each Number, or of the Six Numbers bound up 
together in the Byron Style, price 3s. 6d. 


The following are the Contents of the Number for July. 
Intustrations: Pratel. The Deserted Villagers. II. Vignette Woodcut. 
III. Four Coloured Plates of Fashions for July.—Arr. 1. The Marquis’s Story. 
2. Stanzas to an Old Friend. 3. The Ladies’ Cabinet Quadrilles. 4, On Engra- 
ving. 5. Antipathies. 6. Poetry of the Troubadours. 7. Language of Prayer. 
8. Sketches of Natural History. 9. Humble Poetry. 10. The Deserted Villagers. 
11. London and Parisian Fashions for July. 12. At Home. 


Contents of the Number for August—ILLustrations—P tate I. My Sister. II. 
Vignette Woodcut, Hermoine Dancing. III. Four Plates of Coloured Fashions 
for August.—Arrt. 1. The Curate’s Story. 2. The Voice of the Hermit. 3. Sun 
Dials. 4. Sketches in Natural History. 5. The Mother’s Lament. 6. Curiosities 
of Art. 7. The Village Patriot. 8. Romances of the Trouveres. 9. My Sister! 
10. The Haunted Chamber. 11. The Drama. 12. At Home. 13. London and 
Parisian Fashions for August. 14. Song, “ Love and Friendship,” Set to Music. 





Opinions of the Public Press upon the LADIES’ CABINET. 


This little Publication may be well ranked among the literary curiosities of the 
day. We have seen this handsome work, and have great pleasure in asserting that, 
notwithstanding its cheapness, it is not like an inferior and gaudy trinket, showy 
and worthless; but a genuine gem, richly set, and well deserving a place on the 
tables of the British fair.”— York Courant. 

“ This is an elegant little periodical, redolent of music, love, and romance, a 
union of the ever-changing fashions, light, lively, and sylph-like. It is just a book 
for the fair, being in all points their fac simile, —veering about from smiles to tears, 
from grave to gay, from fashion to sentiment, from folly to wisdom, with all their 
characteristic playfulness. It aboundslin engravings, steel, wood, and coloured, and 
is altogether a perfect bijou of its kind. We have not seen a single bad plate in it, 
and that is saying much for a periodical so exceedingly low priced. The original 
articles are written in a light, easy, and graceful style.’—Drakard’s Stamford News. 





MONTHLY REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY, 


Beautifully printed in small 8vo, with appropriate Engravings by the most Eminent 
os of each Volume in Cloth Boards Fwe Shillings. 


Tue Publishers have felt regret at receiving from all quarters complaints, that, 
in consequence of several of the Numbers having been out of print, it was impossi- 
ble to meet the constant call for complete Sets. This, they beg leave to state, arose 
inevitably from the rapid and increasing demand, which has been so much beyond 
expectation, that for some time they could not provide effectually against the incon- 
venience. But arrangements have now been made on a scale commensurate with 
the ample and flattering encouragement afforded 7 the public : the Volumes are al] 
reprinted, and the Publishers trust that they will henceforth be able to ensure a 
regular supply of the Eptnsurcu Capinst Lrsrary from its commencement. 


I. POLAR SEAS and REGIONS. 3d Edit. 
II. AFRICA. 2d Edit. now ready. 
III. EGYPT. 2d Edit. now ready. 
IV. PALESTINE. 3d Edit. now ready. 
V. DRAKE, CAVENDISH, and DAMPIER. 
VI. VII. VIII. BRITISH INDIA. 3 vols. just published. 


On the 29th of September will be published, 

IX. HISTORICAL VIEW of the PROGRESS of DISCOVERY on the 
more NORTHERN COASTS of AMERICA, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By Parrick Fraser Tytier, Esq., F.R.S. and F.S.A. With 
DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES of the NATURAL HISTORY of the NORTH 
AMERICAN REGIONS. By James Witson. Esq., F.R.S.E. and M.W.S. To 
which is added an APPENDIX, containing Remarks en a late Memoir of Sebastian 
Cabot, with a Vindication of Richard Hakluyt. 


Illustrated by a very beautiful and comprehensive Map, and Nine Engravings 
by Jackson. 


Printed for OtivER and Boyp, Edinburgh ; and Simpxin and Marsnatt, London. 





On the 15th of September, in 3 vols., post 8vo., 
THE REFUGEE IN AMERICA. A Nove.n 


By Mrs. Tro.iore, Author of “The Domestic Manners of the Americans.” 


Also, 
OUR VILLAGE. By Miss Mitrorp. 
Fifth and Concluding Series. 


Just published, in 2 vols., with 96 coloured Engravings, 7s. foolscap 8vo.—12s. cloth, 
lettered, 


THE BOOK OF BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, and SPHINXES, 
By Captain Tuomas Brown, F.RS., F.L.S., &e. To be completed in 2 vols. 


“ These are delightful volumes, with no fewer than 96 engravings, coloured after 
nature; and, both by the style of its scientific descriptions and its general arrange- 
ment, well calculated to convey ideas at once correct and popular of the habits and 
economy of the beautiful tribes of which it treats.” —Literary Gazette, Aug. 11. 


“The engravings alone would be astonishingly cheap at the price of the volumes.” 
—Sunday Times. 


The volumes form the 75th and 76th of CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 


Wuirtaker, Trracuer, and Co., Ave-Maria-Lane. 
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FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION, 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 
WARRANTED PERFECTLY INNOCENT, yet possessing properties of sur- 


prising _—- It eradicates all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Spots, Redness, 
Ke., gradually gory 1 delicate clear soft skin; transforms even the most 
Sallow Complexion into iant Whiteness, ucing delicate 

WHITE NECK, HANDS, AND ARMS, 
and imparting a Beautiful Juvenile Bloom to the Comprexion. Successfully 
renders Harsh and Rough Skin beautifully soft, smooth, and even; imparts to the 
Face, Neck, and Arms, a healthy and juvenile bloom ; and to the Skin a pleasing 
Coolness, truly comfortable and refreshing. 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR is equally indispensable in the Nursery as at the 
Toilet. Perfectly innoxious, it is tecommended by the first Physicians, to be used 
by the most delicate Lady or Infant with the assurance of safety and efficacy, 
possessing softening and healing properties, and giving, in cases of incidental 
inflammation, immediate relief. 

GENTLEMEN, whose Faces are tender after Shaving, will find it excellent 
beyond precedent, in ameliorating and allaying that most unpleasant sensation— 
the irritability in the skin. 

Sold in Half Pints at 4s. 6d. and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 
CAUTION. 

*,.* To prevent Imposition, and by Authority of the Hon. Commissioners of 
Stamps, the Name and Address of the Proprietors is engraved on the Government 
Stamp affixed on the Cork of each Genuine Bottle, 

“ A, RowLanp & Son, 20, Hatton GARDEN.” 
TESTIMONIALS OF THE VIRTUES OF 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR. 

To Messrs. Rowland and Son. 

GENTLEMEN,—I with pleasure: acknowledge the singular benefit I have received 
from your excellent Kalydor.—-My face, which has been subject to inflammation 
and eruptions, is now restorer, and my friends to whom I recommended it, give 
it their decided apprebation.—Please to send six bottles per bearer of this. 

I remain, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 
Bognor, Sept. 17, 1827. A. H.S. 
Extract of a Letter from a Lady to her Friend. 

“« You are sensible acy thing that I consider will add to your comfort, I feel a pleasure 
in communicating. 

“ As you are going to ‘ravel, and knowing that you always suffer much from the burn- 
ing influence of the sun, take with you some of Rowtanp’s Karypor, say two or three 
bottles. You will find it beneficial—I have proved it by experience, and would not be 
without it on any account vhatever. It cools and refreshes the skin ; in short, I find it in- 
dispensable—a correct statement of its virtues is in the bills that are given with the bottles. 


THE FIRST PRODUCTIONS IN THE WORLD, 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 

The Original and Genuine, a Vegetable Production, possessing salubrious and 
wonderfully nutritive properties, which prevents the hair falling off, or turning 
grey, thickening, nourishing, and preserving it to the latest period of life, &c., and 
has the unequalled property of giving a most fascinating and delectable appearance 
to the hair.—Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Recommended by the most eminent of the faculty, as the mildest yet the most 
efficacious Dentifrice, that was ever discovered, forming an efficient Vegetable 
White Powder, composed of ingredients the most pure and rare, selected from 
Eastern soil, is a never failing remedy for every disease to which the Teeth and 
Gums are liable, and may be used with perfect confidence from infancy to old age: 
it completely eradicates all deleterious matter from the Teeth, firmly fixing them 
in their sockets, and ultimately realizing 

A BEAUTIFUL SET OF PEARLY TEETH! 
operates on the Gums as an Anti-Scorbutic, restoring and sustaining their healthy 
appearance, and imparts Fragrancy to the Breath. In Boxes at 2s. 9d. each. 
Each Genuine Box has the Name and Address on the Government Stamp. 
A Rowanp & Son, 20, HATTON GARDEN. 
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This day is published, price Six Shillings, 
No, XIX. of 
THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. 
ArticLe [.—Goethe’s Works. 
II.—Geology and Climatology of Asia. 
IlI.—Free Trade. 
IV.—The Byzantine Historians. 
V.—American Poetry. 
VI.—Thierry’s History of the Gauls. 
VII.—The German Ultra-Liberal Press. 
VIII.—Douville’s Travels in Central Africa. 
IX.—Thorvaldsen the Sculptor. 
X.—American Currency and Banking. 
XI. to XV.—Critical Sketches of German and French Books. 


Miscellaneous Literary Intelligence from France, Germany, Italy, Poland, 
Russia, and of Works on Oriental Literature. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Farewell to his Readers, and M. de Lamartine’s Reply. 


List of the principal New Works published on the Continent from May to July 
inclusive. ; 


Published by Treurret and Wurtz, and Ricuter, 30, Soho Square ; and 
Brack, Youne, and Youne, 2, Tavistock Street; TrEUTTEL and Wurtz, Paris 
and Strasburg: and sold by R. Cadell and T. Clark, Edinbirgh ; J. Cumming, 
and Hodges and Smith, Dublin. Of whom may be had the 7 


\ Airreding Numbers of 
this interesting and popular Journal ; Nos. I. to X. price 78. 6d. each; Nos. XI. to 
XVIII. 6s. each. 


No. XX. will be published in October. 
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EARLY IN OCTOBER WILL BE PUBLISHED BY EDWARD BULL, 
26, HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON 





VALUABLE ANNUAL PRESENTS. 


THE BIBLICAL ANNUAL, : 
1833. 
( Uniform with the Geographical Annual, ) 


Containing FINELY-EXECUTED and BEAUTIFULLY-COLOURED EnaGravinos from Steel, by Startina, 
{all the Tarses and Countries mentioned in Sacred History; with Plans of the Crry of Jerusatem 
od the Tempe ; and a Generat INpex, upon an original and most comprehensive Plan, exhibiting 
aone view all that is Geographically and Historically interesting in the Holy Scriptures. Price, ele- 
natly bound in morocco, 21s. 


Il. 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL, 
1833, 
Containing One Hundred BEAUTIFULLY-coLourED STEEL Enoravinas, by Srarwina, of all the! | 
Sates, Kingdoms, and Empires, throughout the World, including the New Discoveries and Changes 


fiat have taken place to the present time, and an Oricinan Map or Great Britain, according to | 
ihe Constitution of 1832. Price, elegantly bound in morocco, 2!s. ; 


THE HISTORICAL ANNUAL 
PRESENTS. 


ese Works illustrate the Romantic Annals of every Age between the Periods mentioned, and comprise also 
a Short History of each Country. 
|. ENGLAND. By Henry Neere. From the Norman Conquest to the Reformation. 3 vols. 18s. 
2 FRANCE. By Lerrcn Ritcai. From the time of Charlemagne to the Reign of Louis XIV. 
3 vols. 18s. 












LLL LO 


i. ITALY. By Cuarces Macrartane. From the Lombard Epoch to the Seventeenth Century. 
3 vols. 18s. 
‘ SPAIN. By M. Truesa. From the time of Roderic to the Seventeenth Century. 3 vols. 18s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


HE LIVES AND EXPLOITS OF CELEBRATED BANDITTI 
AND ROBBERS, a 


all Parts of the World. By Cuartes Macrartane, Esq., Author of “ Constantinople in 1829.” 
In 2 vols. small 8vo, embellished with Sixteen beautiful Engravings. 


Ils 
RECORDS OF MY LIFE; 
y the late Joun Tayztor, Esq., Author of “‘ Monsieur Tonsun ;” embracing original Anecdotes and 
etches of the most celeb and singular characters that have figured in England during the last 
enty years. In two vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 





MI. 
Editions in French and English of Marshal Ney’s Important Work, 


MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL NEY, 


FROM HIS ORIGINAL PAPERS AND MANUSCRIPTS IN THE POSSESSION OF THE 


> 
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This Dag is Published, price Half-a-Guinca, 


OUR VILLAGE: 
SKETCHES OF RURAL CHARACTER AND SCENERY. 
By Mary Russeit Mitrorp. 


Fifth and Concluding Volume. 
Also, 
In 3 vols., post 8vo., 
THE REFUGEE IN AMERICA. A Novegt. 
By Mrs. Frances Trovvope, 


Author of “The Domestic Manners of the Americans.” 


Wuirraker, Treacuer, and Co., Ave-Maria-Lane. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HAJJI BABA,” 
&c. &c. 


Just Published by Richard Bentley, (Late Colburn and Bentley,) New Burlington 
Street. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ZOHRAB TH HOSTAGE. 
By the Author of “ Hajji Baba.” 
Il. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, __ 
WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 
By the Author of * Stories of Waterloo.” 
Ill. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Two Portraits, 
The English Translation of 
MEMOIRS OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE, 


AND OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1830. 
By B. Sarrans, Secretary to General Lafayette. 


IV. 
GERALDINE HAMILTON. 
Or Serr-Guipance. A Tale. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Vv. 
LIONEL LINCOLN, 
Or, THe Leacuer or Boston. 
By the Author of ‘* The Spy,” &c. 
Forming the 20th volume of ** The Standard Novels.” Small 8vo, neatly bound 
and embellished, price 6s., complete in one volume, with a New Introduction 
by the Author. 


Also, just ready, 
vi. 
In 2 vols. 8vo., with a Fine Portrait, Maps, &c, 

LIFE OF SIR DAVID BAIRD, G.C.B., 
Including his Correspondence with the most celebrated Military Characters of the 
Day. 

vil. 

THE EAST INDIA SKETCH BOOK, 

By a Lady. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
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THE LADIES’ CABINET, 
OF FASHION, MUSIC, AND ROMANCE. 






Contents of the Number for October. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Pate I. Louis on his way to Hermione.—{See the Story 

in the Numbers for July and a IT. Vignette Woodcut, Dungeon of the 

Secret Tribunal. III.,1V., V., and VI., Plates of Coloured Fashions for October. 

Art. 1. History of the Secret Tribunal. II. The Spanish Girl, a Poem. III. Family ' 

Vicissitudes. 1V, The Man in the Iron Masque. V. A Peep at Portugal. VI. The 

Lieutenant’s Story.—Julie de Marigny. VII. Wine. From Hafiz. VIII. Man- 

vers of English Ladies. (Fourteenth Century.) IX. The Maid of Shiraz. X. The 

Young Mother. XI. Song Set to Music. XII. London and Parisian Fashions 

forOctober, XIII. The Young Traveller—(See Plate inlast Number.) XIV. Maxims 

of Knowledge and Conduct. 













This day is published, in 8vo, price 10s. boards. 
A SECOND SERIES OF 

THE DOCTRINE of the CHURCH of GENEVA, comprising 
Discourses by the Modern Divines of that city; edited by the Rev. J. S. Pons, 
Minister of the French Episcopal Church, Eglise des Grecs, and the Rev. R. 








CaTtrermo tt, B. D. 
Printed for Treutret and Co., 30, Soho Square; and Messrs. Rivinorons, 
llarcuarps, and Seevey, of whom may be had, a 2nd Edition, corrected, of the 


_——S 






Ist. series, 10s. 





















Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 





On the 1st of October will be published, 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, No. Vill. Price 5s. 
sewed. 
THE GALLERY of PORTRAITS, No. V. 
traits and Memoirs of Bossuet, Fox, and Lorenzo de Medici. Imperial 8vo. 
Price 2s. 6d. sewed. 

THE LIBRARY of ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, 
Part XXXV. being the first Part of the second volume of Pompeii. Price 2s. sewed. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part VI. Price 6d. stitched. 


London: CHARLES KNIGHT, 13, Pall Mall East. 











Containing Por- 
















In foulscap 8vo, price 7s. in cloth boards. 
THE ELEMENTS of PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGO- 
NOMETRY, and its Application to Dialling and Trigonometrical Surveying, with 
Plates. Designed for the use of Students. By Rictarp Aspats, Grove House, 
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Totienham. : 
John Richardson, 91, Royal Exchange. 
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FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 

WARRANTED PERFECTLY INNOCENT, yet possessing properties of sur- 
prising energy: It eradicates all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Spots, Redness, 
&e., gradually producing a delicate clear soft skin; transforms even the most 
Sallow Complexion into Radiant Whiteness, R ucing delicate 

WHITE NECK, HANDS, AND ARMS, 
and imparting a Beautiful Juvenile Bloom to the Comprexion. Successfully 
renders Harsh and Rough Skin beautifully soft, smooth, and even; imparts to the 
Face, Neck, and Arms, a healthy and juvenile bloom ; and to the Skin a pleasing 
Coolness, truly comfortable and refreshing. 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR is equally indispensable in the Nursery as at the 
Toilet. Perfectly innoxious, it is recommended by the first Physicians, to be used 
by the most delicate Lady or Infant with the assurance of safety and efficacy, 
possessing softening and healing properties, and giving, in cases of incidental 
inflammation, immediate relief. 

GENTLEMEN, whose Faces are tender after Shaving, will find it excellent 
beyond precedent, in ameliorating and allaying that most unpleasant sensation— 
the irritability in the skin. 

Sold in Half Pints at 4s. 6d. and Pints at 8s. 6d. each, 
CAUTION. 


*,* To prevent Imposition, and by Authority of the Hon. Commissioners of 
Stamps, the Name and Address of the Proprietors is engraved on the Government 
Stamp affixed on the Cork of each Genuine Bottle, 

“ A, RowLanpD & Son, 20, Hatton GARDEN.” 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 
This Oil, composed of Vegetable Ingredients, isthe ORIGINAL and GENUINE 
which has for many years been universally admired and acknowledged to possess 


pre-eminent nourishing qualities superior to all other preparations for improving 
the growth and Beautifying the Human Hair. Prevents the Hair from falling off, 
or turning grey to the latest period of existence, proved by testimonials received 
from the most distinguished Personages in all parts of the Globe—strengthens the 
weakest hair—produces a thick and luxuriant growth—and makes it beautifully 
soft, curly, and glossy. 

The attention of the Public is called toa series of fraud now practised by some 
Shopkeepers. In order to gain a trifle more profit, they impose on their customers 
counterfeit Macassar oil—injurious to the hair—when the Original (Rowland’s) is 
asked for. 

Particular Attention to this Caution is necessary, as the Proprietors cannot be 
responsible for the serious injury resulting from the use of base imitations. To 
prevent such imposition it is necessary to notice that each bottle of the Original is 
enclosed in a wrapper, which has the name and address in Red, on lace-work, 

* A. Rowtanp & Son, 20, Hatron Garpen.” 
Counter-signed ALex. RowLanp. 
Instead of the Seal in Wax, an Engraving is at each end, the Bottle is enlarged, 
and the Prices are 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle—ALL OTHER 
PRICES, or without the Book, ARE COUNTERFEITS. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
Recommended by the most eminent of the faculty, as the mildest yet the most 
efficacious Dentifrice, that was ever discovered, forming an efficient Vegetable 
White Powder, composed of ingredients the most pure and rare, selected from 
Eastern soil, is a never failing remedy for every disease to which the Teeth and 
Gums are liable, and may be used with perfect confidence from infancy to old age: 
it completely eradicates all deleterious matter from the Teeth, firmly fixing them 
in their sockets, and ultimately realizin 
A BEAUTIFUL SET OF PEARLY TEETH! 

operates on the Gums as an Anti-Scorbutic, restoring and sustaining their healthy 
appearance, and imparts Fragrancy to the Breath. In Boxes at 2s. 9d. each. 

Each Genuine Box has the Name and Address on the Government Stamp. 

A Row1anp & Son, 20, HATTON GARDEN. 
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NEW AND STANDARD WORKS RELATING 
TO INDIA. 


Published by Parbury, Allen, and Co., Leadenhall-street. 

I. QANOON-z-ISLAM, or the CUSTOMS of the MOOSULMANS 
of INDIA; comprising a full and exact Account of their various Rites and 
Ceremonies, from the moment of Birth till the hour of Death; including 
their Fasts and Festivals (particularly the Mohurrum)—their Vows and 
Oblations for every Month in the Year—their different Tribes and Sects, 
Saints, and Devotees—Religious Tenets—Prayers and Ablutions—the 
Calculation of Nativities—Necromancy—Exorcism—Casting out Devils, 
&c.—Magic Squares, Amulets, Charms, Philtres, &c.—Nuptial Festivities 
and Funeral Obsequies—Costumes, Ornaments, Weights, Measures, Mu- 
sical Instruments, Games, &c, By Jarrurn Suurrezr, a Native of the 
Deccan ; composed under the direction of, and translated by, G. A. Heax- 


totrs, M.D. Surgeon on the Madras Establishment. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 
16s. cloth boards. 


II. THE POLITICAL, FINANCIAL, and COMMERCIAL CONDI- 
TION of the ANGLO-EASTERN EMPIRE, in 1832: an Analysis of its 
Home and Foreign Governments, and a Practical Examination of the 
Doctrines of Free Trade and Colonization, with reference to the Renewal 
or Modification of the Hon. East India Company’s Charter. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Past and Present State of the Tea Trade of England and 
of the Continents of Europe and America, Xc.” 8vo. price 9s. boards. 


III. TRANSLATION of several principal Books, Passages, and Texts 
of THE VEDS, and of some controversial Works on Brahmunical Theo- 
logy, By Rasan Rammonuw Roy. 8vo. price 7s. boards. 


IV. OBSERVATIONS on the LAW and CONSTITUTION of INDIA; 
on the Nature of Landed Tenures; and on the System of Revenue and 
Finance, as established by the Maohummudan Law and Moghul Govern- 
ment; with an Inquiry into the Revenue and Judicial Administration and 
Regulations of Police at present existing in Bengal. By Lizur. Con. 


Gattoway, of the Hon. East India Company’s Service. 8vo. price 12s, 
boards. 


V. THE PAST and PRESENT STATE of the TEA TRADE of 
ENGLAND, and of the Continents of Europe and America; and a Com- 
parison between the Consumption, Price of, and Revenue derived from 
Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Wine, Tobacco, Spirits, &c. By R. Montcomery 
Martin, late of H. M. Ships ‘‘ Leven” and ‘‘ Baracouta,” and Member of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, &c. 8vo. price 5s. sewed. 
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NEW AND STANDARD WORKS RELATING TO INDIA — 
(continued.) 


VI. BRITISH RELATIONS with the CHINESE EMPIRE in 1832 - 
Comparative Statement of the English and American Trade with India and 
Canton. §Svo. price 2s. 6d. stitched. 

VII. THE MYTHOLOGY of the HINDUS, with Notices of various 
Mountain and Island Tribes who inhabit the two Peninsulas of India and 
the neighbouring Islands. In three parts:—The first part containing the 
Hindu Mythology ; the second, Notices of various Tribes; and the third, 
a Dictionary of the Mythological and Religious Terms of the Hindus. 
Compiled from the best authorities, with Plates illustrative of the principal 
Hindu Deities. By Cuartes Coteman, Esq. 4to. price 2/. 2s. cloth 
boards. 

VIII. OBSERVATIONS made during a Twelve Years’ Residence in a 
Mussulmaun’s Family in India: descriptive of the Manners, Customs, and 
Habits of Hindoostaun in Domestic Life, and embracing their Belief and 
Opinions. By Mrs. Mrgr Hassan Axi. In 2 vols. 8vo. price I. Is. 
boards. 

IX. MEMOIR of CENTRAL INDIA, including Malwa and adjoining 
Provinces, with the History and Copious Illustrations of the past and 
present Condition of that country. By Major-General Sir Joan Mat- 
comm, G.C.B. and K.L.S. Third edition, illustrated with an Original 
Map, Tables of Revenue, Population, &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. 





ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Just published, by R. Ackerman, 26, Strand, 
Beautifully bound in Silk, with Illustrations by the first Artists, price 12s. 


FORGET ME NOT FOR 1833, 
A CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR’S, AND BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


‘ Appealing, by the magic of its name, 
To gentle feelings and affections, kept 
Within the heart, like gold.’ L. E. L. 


This Volume of the new and improved series contains Engravings by 
W. and E. Finpen, Rous, Davenport, Carrer, Bacon, Snenton, 
Kersauu, &c. from Drawings or Paintings by Martin, Lesiiz. Homes, 
Ricuter, Prout, Barrerr, &c. &c. The Literary Department embraces, 
as usual, many of the most popular Writers of the Day. 


JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT, edited by Mrs. S. C. Hat. Half- 


bound, morocco, price 8s. 
On the Ist of November will be published, No. 1, of 


VIEWS OF INTERIORS. By Samuey Prout. Six Plates, Impe- 
rial 4to. printed on India paper. Price each Number, 7s. 6d. This Work 
will be completed in four Numbers, and published Monthly. Also, 

SIX PLATES AFTER THE CELEBRATED PICTURES OF WIL- 
SON ; viz, Pheton, Niobe, Meleager, Celadon and Amelia, Ceyx and 
Alcoyne, and Cicero at his Villa. Drawn in Lithography. Size, ten inches 
by eight. Printed on Atlas 4to. India paper, price 10s. 6d. 
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INTERESTING NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 


In 2 Vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Stories of Waterloo.” 

“ Hunting, shooting, fishing, eccentricity, fun in its wildest moods 
merry tales and tragic stories, and a new code of instructions for the lover 
of field sports, constitute the materials of the amusing volumes before us.’ 
—Albion. 

Companion to ‘‘ the Italian Novelists,” &c. 


ROSCOE’S SPANISH NOVELISTS. 

A Series of National Tales from the Earliest Period, to the close of the 
17th Century. Translated from the Originals, with Biographical and 
Critical Notices, &c. Complete in 3 Vols. handsomely bound in Cloth, 
price 27s. 


THE EAST INDIA SKETCH BOOK. 
Comprising an Account of the Present State of Society in Calcutta, 
Bombay, &c. 2 Vols. 


STANDARD NOVELS. 
Complete in 1 Vol. small 8vo., neatly bound and embellished, price 6s. 
with a new introduction and Notes by the Author. 


LAWRIE TODD, 
Or, Tue Setters 1n tur Woops. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Ayrshire Legatees,” &c. forming the 21st Vol. of 
“Tur Sranparp Novets.” 


Also just ready, in 2 Vols. 8vo., with Portrait, Maps, &c. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR DAVID BAIRD, G.C.B. 


Including his Correspondence with the most celebrated Military Characters 
of the day. 


VISIT TO GERMANY, 
And the Low Covunrrigs in 1829-30-31. 
By Sir A. B. Faurxner, 2 Vols. post. Svo. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
(Late Colburn and Bentley.) 





CHURCH PROPERTY. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d., 


A Letter to the Right Honourable Earl Grey, on Church Property and 
Church Reform. By the Rev. James Mrirer, M.A. Rector of Pitting- 
ton, Durham. Third Edition, with Prefatory Remarks on Dr. Doyle’s 
View of the Division of Tithes, and on Lord Henley’s Plan of Church 
Reform. 


London: Baldwin and Cradock. 
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Dedicated, by Special Permission, to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 


Just published, on a Superfine Medium Drawing Paper Sheet, price Five 
Shillings (embellished with a superior Engraving of His Most Gracious 
Majesty), 


A SYNOPSIS of STENOGRAPHY. By W. H. SIGSTON, Queen 
Square Academy, Leeds. 
Leeds: Published by Baines and Newsome; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 





Works just published by 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


1. 
In 3 Vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


THE REFUGEE IN AMERICA. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Trotuorg, 
Author of ‘‘ The Domestic Manners of the Americans.” 


2. 
In post 8vo. Price Half-a-Guinea, 


OUR VILLAGE: Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery. 
By Mary Russett Mirrorp. The Fifth and concluding Volume. 


‘“‘ Miss Mitford has more of the right true country English feeling than 
almost every other English writer; she is always easy and natural—al- 
ways full of good sense and original observation: she is acquainted with 
the pride of the humble and the imprudences of the prudent ; she paints 
landscapes with much of the truth and clearness of Gainsborough, and like 
him she peoples her scenes, not with the creations of her own fancy, so 
much as with the children of the soil, a little ragged sometimes, and their 
toilettes neglected, but so full of life that we cannot help seeing them before 
us as we read. Her fame has flown far and wide, and she has taken her 
rank with the ablest writers of the age; honours ought to be paid to her 
in every cottage; her works are pictures of the manners and feelings of 
our peasantry ; and she has had the good sense to see that our rustics are 
not so wholly depraved and shameless, as Crabbe, with little charity, has 
drawn them.’ —Atheneum, Sept. 15. 


“The concluding volume of this gallery of rustic scenes and familiar 
life, which shows the family lineaments strong in its resemblance to its 
predecessors. ‘The sketches are twenty-four in number, and all bear the 
impress of Miss Mitford’s natural and graphic pencil.”—Lit. Gaz. Sept. 18. 


‘* Miss Mitford is one of the truest painters of life.” —Spectator. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY WHITTAKER, and Co.—(continued_) 


Also, New Editions of the former Volumes, viz. 


Vol. I. 7s. 6d. Vol. III. 9s. 
Vol. Il. 8s. 6d. Vol. IV. 10s. 6d. 


Or, the Set, of Five Volumes, handsomely bound, 21. 6s. 


3. 
In 2 Vols. 18mo. Price 7s.; or small 8vo. 12s. 


The BOOK of BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, and SPHINXES; 
containing, in addition to Descriptive Letter-press, Ninety-six Engravings, 
coloured from nature. By Captain Taomas Brown, F.R.S. F.L.S. 
M.W5S. &c. 

“ This is a delightful work, with no fewer than ninety-six engravings, 
coloured after nature; and both by the style of its scientific descriptions 
and its general arrangement, well calculated to convey ideas, at once cor- 
rect and popular, of the habits and economy of the beautiful tribes of 
which it treats.” —Lit. Gaz. 

‘« The engravings alone would be astonishingly cheap at the price of the 
work.” —Sunday Times. 

4. 


The 2d Edition, enlarged, with an Index of every Word, price 3s. in cloth, 
THE WRITER’S and STUDENT’S ASSISTANT; a Com- 


pendious Dictionary of English Synonymes, rendering the more common 
Words and Phrases in the English Language into the more elegant and 
scholastic ; and presenting at one view select for objectionable Words; a 
choice of the most appropriate from an assorted variety; and the oppor- 
tunity of consulting occasional concise Notes, interspersed throughout the 
whole, pointing out, in a familiar way, the distinction between such of 
the Words as are frequently, in error, used synonimously. 

‘« This may be characterized as a very useful little abridgment, with 
considerable improvements, of Mr. Crabbe’s more elaborate Work on Sy- 
nonymes. It is calculated at once to accelerate literary composition, and 
to assist in establishing a correct and elegant style, both in speaking and 
writing.” —Gentleman’s Magazine. 


5. 


The Twenty-third Edition, revised by W.C. Taytor, M. A. 
12mo. Price 6s. bound and lettered, 


PINNOCK’S Improved Edition of Dr. GOLDSMITHS HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND, with a Dictionary, Biographical, Historical, &c. ; 
explaining every Difficulty, fixing the proper Sound and Meaning of the 
Words, and rendering every part easy to be understood by the meanest 
capacity ; with a Continuation of the History, from the Peace of Amiens 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY WHITTAKER and Co.—/continued ) 


up to the year 1832. To which are added, several new Chapters, copious 
Notes throughout, and three interesting and comprehensive Genealogical 
Tables of the Sovereigns of England; with Portraits of all the Sovereigns 
and the junior Branches of the present Royal Family; a coloured Map, 
containing the Ancient and Modern Divisions, &c.; and many other va- 
luable Improvements. 


‘We consider this to be one of the most complete books of the kind 
for education that has ever issued from the press; and the improvements 
so copious as to merit a distinct eulogium. ‘The editors deserve every 
praise for the pains and labour they have bestowed in perfecting the pub- 
lication.” —Lit. Gaz. 

6. 


Just Ready, in 12mo. 
A POPULAR GUIDE to the OBSERVATION of NATURE; 


showing the great extent of Knowledge attainable by the unaided exercise 
of the Senses. By Roserr Munir, Author of the British Naturalist, &c. 
Forming Vol. LX XVII. of ‘‘ Constable’s Miscellany.” 








This day is published, price 6s. No. XX. of 
THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. 


Art. I. Chateaubriand’s Works.—II. Italian Pulpit Eloquence: State of 
Religion in Italy.—III. German Origin of the Latin Language.—IV. 
Gouverneur Morris: Views of the French Revolution by an American 
Spectator.—V. The Poets of Portugal, with translated Specimens.—VI. 
French Novels.—VII. Present Condition and Future Prospects of Steam 
Carriages. —VIII. Sorelli’s Italian Translation of Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
—IX. Revolution of 1830: Government of Louis Philip.—X. M. Douville 
and the Foreign Quarterly Review.—XI. Falk’s Picture of Goethe.—XII. 
Lotze’s New Edition of Wetstein’s Greek Testament.—XIII. Ranke on 
the Spanish Conspiracy against Venice in 1618.—XIV. The Russian 
Police-Spy in Poland.—Miscellaneous Literary Intelligence, No. XX., 
from France, Germany, Italy, Russia, Switzlerland, and Oriental Litera- 
ture.—List of the principal New Works published on the Continent from 
July to October.—Index to Vol. X. 

Published by Treuttel and Wurtz, and Richter, 30, Soho-square ; and 
Black, Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; Treuttel 
and Wurtz, Paris and Strasburg: and Sold by Robert Cadell and Thomas 
Clark, Edinburgh ; John Cumming, Dublin; and by all respectable Book- 
sellers in Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, and America. 

This Number completes the Tenth Volume. A few complete sets of 
this Review may still be had from the commencement ;—Nos. I. to X. at 
7s. 6d. each; XI. to XX. 6s. each; or the Ten Volumes, handsomely done 
up in extra boards, price Siz Pounds. 
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Rowland’s Macassar Oil. 





‘In virtues nothing earthly could surpass her, 


Save thine incomparable Oil Macassar.’ 
Don Juan, Canto i. 


‘Tue late lamented Lord Byron, whose brilliant genius was so eminently 
displayed as to rank him among the most illustrious of the English poets, 
has, in his first canto of Don Juan, eulogised Rowianp’s Macassar Oil. 
His Lordship was peculiarly attentive to the preservation of his fine head 
of hair, which, no doubt, was the cause of his mentioning the above justly 
celebrated and universally admired article. 


EXTRACT of a LETTER from a Gentleman in Hamburgh, to his 
Friend in London, dated Aug. 6, 1830. 


‘‘ | have another pleasing remark to make. I had no Hair on the top of 
my head for years, and more than fifty persons declaring to me that they 
recovered their Hair by using ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, induced 
me to make a trial of that article, I used three bottles, and regained all 
my Hair.” 


‘* To Messrs. Rowland & Son. “« St, Petersburgh, 1814. 
Gentlemen,—In consequence of the good effects of your Macassar Oil, 
I have it in command from his Imperial Majesty, the EMPEROR of all 
the RUSSIAS, that you will, without delay, send the sum of ten guineas’ 
worth to the Emperor of Russia, St. Petersburgh. and receive the amount 
of the same from his Highness the Prince de Lieven, his Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at the Court of Great Britain. I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

your obedient servant, “James Wyuiz.” 


An Extract of a Letter a Gentleman in London has received from a 
Friend at Naples, dated May 6, 1823. 


‘“‘T must turn your attention to the following :—Captain Kranshaar, of the 
4th regiment of the line, in the service of his Imperial Majesty, the Empe- 
ror of Austria, aged 44, has been bald since the age of 18. He was recom- 
mended to try Rowland’s Macassar Oil, by a Gentleman who had already 
experienced its good effects, and persevered in applying it. In less than 
two months his hair grew on the bald part, and it grew very thick. The 
Captain is highly pleased, and has spread its fame,” 


To protect the Sxix and Comrzexion from the baneful Effects of Cotp 
Winns and Damp ATMosPHERES, 


ROW LAND’S KALYDOR. 


This valuable specific is warranted perfectly innoxious, possesses balsamic 
properties of surprising energy. It eradicates all Cutaneous Eruptions 
Pimples, Spots, Redness, gradually producing a delicately clear and soft 
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ROWLAND’S KALYDOR—(continued.) 


Skin ; transforms even the most Sallow Complexion into Radiant White- 
ness, and protects it from the baneful effects of COLD WIND or DAMP 
ATMOSPHERE ; successively renders HARSH, and ROUGH SKIN 
BEAUTIFULLY SOFT, SMOOTH, and even; imparts to the Face, 
Neck, and Arms, a healthy and Juvenile bloom; and removes inflam- 
mation. 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR is equally indispensable in the Nursery as 
at the Toilet. Perfectly innoxious, it is recommended by the first Physi- 
cians, to be used by the most delicate Lady or Infant with the assurance 
of safety and efficacy, possessing softening and healing properties. 

To Gentlemen whose Faces are tender after Shaving, it will be found 
excellent beyond precedent in ameliorating and allaying that unpleasant 
sensation, the irritability of the Skin.—Sold in Half Pints at 4s. 6d. each, 
and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. Caution.—To prevent Imposition, and by 
Authority of the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address of 
the Proprietors is engraved ou the Government Stamp, affixed on the Cork 
of each genuine Bottle, 


A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
OR 
PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


Recommended by the most eminent of the Faculty, and many Distin- 
guished Personages, as the mildest and most efficacious Dentifrice ever 
discovered, forming an efficient VEGETABLE WHITE POWDER, 
composed of Ingredients the most pure and rare, which completely eradi- 
cates the Tartar from the Teeth, secure the fine Enamel from sustaining 
injury, and prevent premature decay ; firmly fixing the Teeth in their 
sockets, and ultimately realizing 


A BEAUTIFUL SET OF PEARLY TEETH! 
operates on the Gums as an Anti-Scorsutic, totally eradicating the 
Scurvy, strengthens, braces, and renders them of a healthy Red, in short, 
a never-failing remedy for every disease the Teeth and Gums are liable. 


Price, 2s. 9d. per box. 
Each Genuine Box has the Name and Address on the Government Stamp. 


A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN. 


Sold by them, and by most respectable Perfumers, Chemists, &c. 
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Mr. BENTLEY (late Cotsurn and Bentiry) has just published the 
following 
3 IMPORTANT NEW WORKS: ; 


Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, engraved by Finden, from an 
original Painting by Sir H. Raeburn, Maps, &c. 


THE LIFE OF SIR DAVID BAIRD, Barr. 
By Turopore Hook, Esq. 
From the private Papers and Corresponde.ce of the gallant General, in 
the possession of Lady Baird; including numerous Letters of the Duke of 
; Wellington, Marquis of Wellesley, Lords Melville and Castlereagh, Sir 
, John Moore, and other distinguished Characters. 


Il. 
The Fourtu Votums of Tre Enouisn Transiation of the 


MEMOIRS of MADAME JUNOT, 


Ducuess of ABRanTES, written by Herself. 


Comprising an Account of Junot’s secret Mission to Madrid, and of his 
Embassy to Portugal, with numerous Anecdotes and Particulars of the ; 
Nobility of both Countries. 

Il. 
VISIT to GERMANY and the LOW COUNTRIES, 1829-30-1. 
| By Sir A. B. Fautxner, Bart. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
IV. 
! WILD SPORTS of the WEST. 
| By the Author of ‘‘ Stories of Waterloo.” 2 vols. 8vo, Plates. 
| ‘* None but a thorough-bred sportsman could write this book, and very 
few sportsmen could write such a book.” —Sporting Magazine. 


The EAST INDIA SKETCH BOOK, 
Or, Lire 1n Inp1a. 3 vols. 
‘‘ We recommend the perusal of this work to every cadet and voyager 
about to proceed to India.”—Courier. 


Also just ready, 2 vols. 8vo. fine Portrait, 
MEMOIRS of CAPTAIN SIR WILLIAM HOSTE, Barr. 
R.N. K.C.B. K.M.T. 
Including his Correspondence. 
By Lapy Hoste. 
II. 
THE AMERICAN STAGE, | 
With Anecdotes of English Performers in the United States, from the 


year 1752 to the present time. 
By Wittiam Dun ar, Esq. 
Author of ‘‘ Memoirs of George Frederick Cooke.”” 2 vols. Syo. 
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On the lst of January, 1833, will be published, 
Uniform in size, and at the same ¢heap rate as the “‘ Gallery of Portraits” 
produced under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, Part I. to be continued every fortnight, and to be com- 
pleted in 24 Parts, each containing Turgx Fine Portraits, with accom- 
panying Memoirs, price 2s. 6d. 


THE PORTRAIT GALLERY 
DISTINGUISHED FEMALES, 


INCLUDING 
BEAUTIES 
OF THE 
COURTS OF GEORGE IV. AND WILLIAM IV. 
WITH MEMOIRS, BY 
JOHN BURKE, Esa. 
Author of ‘‘ The Peerage and Baronetage.” 

These engraved Portraits will be produced under the immediate care 
and superintendence of Mr. Cochran, the eminent Engraver, from those 
Pictures by Lawrence, Jackson, Shee, Pickersgill, Chalon, &c. &c. which 
have, in ‘‘ La Belle Assemblée,” excited such general interest and admi- 
ration. ‘They will represent various members of almost every noble Family 
in the Kingdom, and the Royal Families of England and France. 

Orders for the above received by every Bookseller and Printseller in 

the United Kingdom ; 
And also for 
THE COURT MAGAZINE, 
EDITED BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 
Vol. I. now complete, is richly embellished with finely engraved 
Portraits, LANDSCAPES, AND CosTUMEs, 
And includes original Contributions by 

Mrs. Hemans. Rev. H. Caunter. 
Theodore Hook, Esq. The late T’. Sheridan, Esq. 
C. Mac Farlane, Esq. Mrs. Lee, formerly Mrs. Bowdich. 
Mrs. Shelley, Author of ‘“‘ Franken- | Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. 
Miss Fanny Kemble. [stein.” | Lord Morpeth. 
T. Roscoe, Esq. Dr. Bowring. 
George Colman the younger. The late J. ‘Taylor, Esq. 
Mrs. Norton. R.Westall, Esq. R.A. 
Viscount Castlereagh. G.H. Caunter, Esq. 
Mrs. Price Blackwood. Mrs. Trollope. 
Tyrone Power, Esq. Sheridan Knowles, Esq. 
J. Burke, Esq. Rev. H. Stebbing. 
Lord Nugent. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Esq. 
Viscount Newark. &c. &e. &e. 

In every future Number of the Court Macazine will be continued the 
LANDSCAPE GALLERY OF THE SEATS OF THE NOBILITY, 
AND ROYAL RESIDENCES, 

THE PORTRAIT GALLERY OF THE FEMALE NOBILITY, 
AND 
THE NEWEST ENGLISH AND FOREIGN COSTUMES, 
From Paintings by the most eminent Masters. 


_ Published by Epwarp Buu, 26, Holles Street, London; 
Orders tre also received by every Bookseller and Printseller in the Kingdom. 
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NEW ANNUALS, WORKS OF BIOGRAPHY, 

FICTION, &c. 
Just published, by Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles - street, Cavendish-square, London, 


THE INVISIBLE GENTLEMAN. 
By the Author of “ Chartley the Fatalist.” In 3 vols. 


Just ready, 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS ‘OF GERMAN LIFE. 
In 2 vols, post, 8vo. 


Just ready, 
THE LIVES AND EXPLOITS OF CELEBRATED 
BANDITTI AND ROBBERS. 
In all parts of the World. By Cuartes MacFaruans, Esq. Author 


of ‘‘ Constantinople in 1828.” In 2 vols. small 8vo. embellished with 
Sixteen beautiful Engravings. 


OUR ISLAND. 


Comprising Forcrry, a Tale; and Tue Lunatic, a Tale. In 3 vols. 


RECORDS OF MY LIFE. 
By the late Jonn Taytor, Esq. Author of ‘‘ Monsieur Tonson ;” em- 
bracing original Anecdotes and Sketches of the most celebrated and 


singular characters that have figured in England during the last seventy 
years. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


THE BIBLICAL ANNUAL, 
(Uniform with the Geographical Annual,) 

Contain‘ng finely-executed and beautifully-coloured Engravings from 
Steel, by Starling, of all the Tribes and Countries mentioned in Sacred 
History ; with Plans of the City of Jerusalem and the Temple; anda 
General Index, upon an original and most comprehensive plan, exhibiting 
at one view all that is Geographically and Historically interesting in the 
Holy Scriptures. Price, elegantly bound in morocco, 21s. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNDAL, 1833; 

Containing 100 beautifully-coloured Steel Engravings, by Starling, of 
all the States, Kingdoms, and Empires throughout the World, including 
the New Discoveries and changes that have taken place to the present 
time, and an Original Map of Great Britain, according to the Constitution 
of 1832. Price, elegantly bound in morocco, 21s, 

Opinions of these Annuals :— 

‘* The Geographical Annual is one of the most successful publications ; 
and certainly, whatever may be its merits, the Biblical Annual is in no 
way its inferior, We know not the work we could more conscientiously 
recommend as valuable and beautiful presents.’’—Atheneum, 

“‘ These two beautiful and most useful volumes are perennials.”— 
Spectator. 

‘* These two beautiful and most useful volumes form a family treasure.”’ 
—Literary Gazette. 

‘* It is impossible that a more valuable or more elegant present could 
be made than the Geographical Annual, and every family in the kingdom 
must have the Biblical Annual.” —Aflas. 

“* Of the whole ‘ Annual’ family we may safely pronounce these the 
most useful and elaborately beautiful.” — Dispatch. 
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IVORY CHESSMEN—BEAUTIFUL AND CHEAP. 


MECHI, of No. 4, Leadenhall-street (four doors from Cornhill), 
London, has just completed a splendid Winter Assortment of elegant 
CHESSMEN, in Bone, Wood, and Ivory, which (owing to his extensive 
consumption of Ivory for Table Knives, and for various other purposes), 
he is enabled to offer very much below the usual prices, for ready money. 
The superiority of the workmen he employs will be the best guarantee for 
their excellence of finish. ‘The prices are 20s., 25s., 35s., 50s., upwards 
to eight guineas. An immense variety of Backgammon, Draft, and Chess 
Boards, in leather and fancy wood. Billiard and Bagatelle Balls, whole- 
sale and retail. Bagatelle Tables, cushioned on a new principle. Cribbage 
Boxes and Pegs, all sorts of Dressing Cases, Work Boxes, Writing Desks, 
&c. as usual. Catalogues of prices, gratis. Pearl Counters in great va- 
riety, 15s. a set. 


MECHI’S CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 


Shopkeepers, Merchants, Captains, Traders, Coffee-house 
Keepers, Families, New-married Couples, and others, who require sup- 
plies of TABLE CUTLERY, and are desirous of saving their money, as 
well as having what can be depended upon, will find the under-mentioned 
prices cheaper than at any wholesale warehouse in London, or even in 
Sheffield, a stock of 1,000/. worth to choose from. Any article defective 
will be with pleasure exchanged. Ready money, small profits, and good 
article, is Mechi’s system. Goods delivered, free of expense, in all parts 
of London and its vicinity, or forwarded to the country on receipt of a 
remittance or reference, post paid. The leading articles are fine Ivory- 
handled Table Knives and Forks, at 2/. 7s., 21. 16s., 31. 3s., 37. 11s. 6d. 
and 4/. the complete set of 50 pieces; an immense variety of small cutlery ; 
also plated on steel dessert knives, table forks, spoons, skewers, nut- 
crackers, knife rests, cork screws, plated candlesticks, snuffers, trays, &c. 


BARGAINS IN TORTOISESHELL COMBS, 


At MECHTID’S, No. 4, Leadenhall-street (four doors from Corn- 
hill), London, who from the opportunities he has of importing and pur- 
chasing shell cheap, is enabled to work it up in a superior manner, and sell 
it at a very low price for ready money. A large assortment of imitation 
and French pierced Combs of a very superior description ; the best Tooth 
Brushes in England, at 9d. each, excellent Hair, Nail, Hat, and Clothes 
Brushes ; very superior Lavender Water and Soaps; an immense variety, 
as usual, of Ladies’ Work Boxes, Dressing Cases and Writing Desks, the 
former completely fitted with Mechi’s warranted Scissors, Penknives, 
Piercers, Bodkins, Yard Measures, Pin Cushions, Thimbles, &c. N.B, Ex- 
cellent Penknives and Scissors at ls. Catalogues of Prices, gratis. 
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LIBRARY OF ORIGINAL ROMANCE. 
On New-year’s Day will be published, uniform with the Waverley 
‘Novels, and elegantly covered in cloth, price 6s. 

The GHOST-HUNTER AND HIS FAMILY, by the 
O'Hara Famizy, complete in one volume, equal in size to two volumes of 
a common novel; forming the first monthly volume of the Library of 
Romance, edited by Lerrcn Rircuie. 

London: Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 





This day is published, 12mo. 2s. bound in cloth, 

A FRENCH, ENGLISH, and LATIN VOCABULARY ; 
intended to facilitate the Acquisition of these Languages in general, and 
of Latino-Gallic Nouns, with their Genders, in particular; and also to 
show how essentially a Knowledge of Latin and French conduces towards 
a correct Understanding of English. For the use of those who have made 
some Progress in the Latin Tongue. 

By T. A. Gisson, 
Master of the Grammar School of Wick. 
Published by Oliver and Royd, Edinburgh; 
And Simpkin and Marshall, London. 





MORTAL LIFE. 
Just published, in one thick Volume, demy 8vo, price 15s. boards, 


MORTAL LIFE, AND THE STATE OF THE SOUL 
AFTER DEATH ; conformable to Divine Revelation, as interpreted by 
the ablest Commentators, and consistent with the Discoveries of Science. 

By A Protestant ‘Layman. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





SECOND SERIES. 


Published this day, small 8vo. 5s. neatly bound in cloth, 


NIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE;; or, Stories of Aunt 
Jane and her Friends. Second Series. By the Author of ‘‘ The Diver- 
sions of Hollycot,” ‘‘ Clan-Albin,” ‘* Elizabeth de Bruce.” &c. 

Conrents.—1. The Quaker Family.—2. The Two Scotch Williams,— 
3. The Little Ferryman. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; 
And Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


Of whom may be had, 


I. The First Series of NIGHTS of the ROUND T ABL KE. 


Contents.—1. When I was a Little Girl—2. The Spittal-fields 
Widow.—3. The Royal Chapel of Windsor.—4. The Three Westmin- 
ster Boys.—5. Practical Joking.—6. Fashion and Personal Ornament. 
—7. High Life. Small 8vo. 5s. 


II. DIVERSIONS of HOLLYCOT ; or, The Mother’s Art 
of Thinking. 18mo. 3s, 6d. neatly half-bound. 
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CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY, 
With several Engravings, price 3s. 6d. 


A POPULAR GUIDE to the OBSERVATION of NA- 
TURE;; or Hints of Inducement to the Study of Natural Productions and 
Appearances, in their connexions and relations. 


By R. Mupre, Author of “ The British Naturalist,” &c. 
Forming the 77th Volume of Constable’s Miscellany. 


By the same Author, 
First Lines of Natural Philosophy, 5s. 
First Lines of Zoology, 6s. 
The Picture of India, 2 Vols. 12s. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave-Maria-lane. 





BARON HUMBOLDT’S TRAVELS, 
Being No. X. of the 
EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. 
Published this day, 5s. cloth boards, 


With a Portrait of Humboldt by Horsburgh, a Map of the Orinoco by 
Bruce, and Five Engravings by Jackson, 


THE TRAVELS and RESEARCHES of ALEXANDER 
VON HUMBOLDT; being a condensed Narrative of his Journeys in the 
Equinoctial Regions of America, and in Asiatic Russia; together with 
Analyses of his more important Investigations. 


By W. Macer.uivray, A. M. &c. 
Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh, and Simpkin & Marshall, London. 





Published this day, price only 2s. bound, 


GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES on the Moods, Tenses, 


and Syntax, of the Latin Language (originally composed by the late 


Mr. Turner). A New Edition, carefully revised, with Notes, and a Voca- 
bulary. 


By Grorcr Ferevson, 
One of the Masters of the Edinburgh Academy. 


Published by Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh, and Simpkin & Marshall, London. 


Also, lately published, 


MILLIGAN’S IMPROVED EDITION of CORDERIUS, 
with a Vocabulary expressly adapted to the Text ; 18mo. 2s. bound. 


STEWART’S IMPROVED EDITION of MAIR’S IN- 
TRODUCTION ; with additional Notes, an English and Latin Vocabu- 
lary, and a Vocabulary of Proper Names; 18mo. 3s. bound ; or, without 
the Vocabularies, 2s. 

STEWART’S IMPROVED EDITION of CORNELIUS 


NEPOS, with Notes, Chronology, Roman Calendar, Vocabulary, and an 
Index of Proper Names. Tenth Edition; 18mo. 3s. bound. 
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Rowland’s Macassar Qil. 





‘In virtues nothing earthly could surpass her, 
Save thine incomparable Oil Macassar.’ 
Don Juan, Canto i. 


Tue late lamented Lord Byron, whose brilliant genius was so eminently 
displayed as to rank him among the most illustrious of the English poets, 
has, in his first canto of Don Juan, eulogised Rowxanp’s Macassar Oil. 
His Lordship was peculiarly attentive to the preservation of his fine head 
of hair, which, no doubt, was the cause of his mentioning the above justly 
celebrated and universally admired article. 

EXTRACT of a LETTER from a Gentleman in Hamburgh, to his 
Friend in London, dated Aug. 6, 1830. 


‘« I have another pleasing remark to make. I had no Hair on the top of 
my head for years, and more than fifty persons declaring to me that they 
recovered their Hair by using ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, induced 
me to make a trial of that article, I used three bottles, and regained all 
my Hair.” 

“*'To Messrs. Rowland & Son. “ St, Petersburgh, 1814. 

Gentlemen,—In consequence of the good effects of your Macassar Oil, 
I have it in command from his Imperial Majesty, the EMPEROR of all 
the RUSSIAS, that you will, without delay, send the sum of ten guineas’ 
worth to the Emperor of Russia, St. Petersburgh. and receive the amount 
of the same from his Highness the Prince de Lieven, his Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at the Court of Great Britain. I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
your obedient servant, “James Wyuiz.” 

An Extract of a Letter a Gentleman in London has received from a 
Friend at Naples, dated May 6, 1823. 


‘I must turn your attention to the following :—Captain Kranshaar, ofthe 
4th regiment of the line, in the service of his Imperial Majesty, the Empe- 
ror of Austria, aged 44, has been bald since the age of 18. He was recom- 
mended to try Rowland’s Macassar Oil, by a Gentleman who had already 
experienced its good effects, and persevered in applying it. In less than 
two months his hair grew on the bald part, and it grew very thick. The 
Captain is highly pleased, and has spread its fame.” 

To protect the Sxin and Comp.exion from the baneful Effects of Coin 
Winns and Damp ATMOSPHERES, 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR. 


This valuable specific is warranted perfectly innoxious, possesses balsamic 
properties of surprising energy. It eradicates all Cutaneous Eruptions 
Pimples, Spots, Redness, gradually producing a delicately clear and soft 
Skin ; transforms even the most Sallow Complexion into Radiant White- 
ness, and protects it from the baneful effects of COLD WIND or DAMP 
ATMOSPHERE ; successively renders HARSH, and ROUGH SKIN 
BEAUTIFULLY SOFT, SMOOTH, and even; imparts to the Face, 
Neck, and Arms, a healthy and Juvenile bloom; and removes inflam- 
mation. 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR is equally indispensable in the Nursery as 
at the Toilet. Perfectly innoxious, it is recommended by the first Physi- 
cians, to be used by the most delicate Lady or Infant with the assurance 
of safety and efficacy, possessing softening and healing properties. 
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ROWLAND’S KALYDOR—(continued.) 


To Gentlemen whose Faces are tender after Shaving, it will be found 
excellent beyond precedent in ameliorating and allaying that unpleasant 
sensation, the irritability of the Skin.—Sold in Half Pints at 4s. 6d. each, 
and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. Caution.—To prevent Imposition, and. by 
Authority of the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address of 
the Proprietors is engraved on the Government Stamp, affixed on the Cork 
of each genuine Bottle, 


A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
OR 
PEARL DENTIFRICE. 


Recommended by the most eminent of the Faculty, and many Distin- 
guished Personages, as the mildest and most efficacious Dentifrice ever 
discovered, forming an efficient VEGETABLE WHITE POWDER, 
composed of Ingredients the most pure and rare, which completely eradi- 
cates the Tartar from the Teeth, secure the fine Enamel from sustaining 
injury, and prevent premature decay ; firmly fixing the Teeth in their 
sockets, and ultimately realizing 


A BEAUTIFUL SET OF PEARLY TEETH! 


operates on the Gums as an Anrti-Scorsuric, totally eradicating the 
Scurvy, strengthens, braces, and renders them of a healthy Red, in short, 
a never-failing remedy for every disease the Teeth and Gums are liable. 
Price, 2s. 9d. per box. 
Each Genuine Bor has the Name and Address on the Government Stamp. 
A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN. 


Sold by them, and by most respectable Perfumers, Chemists, &c. 





NEW SERIES OF MUSEUM CRITICUM. 
This day is published, price 5s. 


THE PHILOLOGICAL MUSEUM, No. IV. November, 
1832.—Contents: Imaginary Conversation. P. Scipio Emilianus, Polybius, 
Panetius.—Dr. Arnold on the Spartan Constitution.—On the Homeric use 
of the word “Hp#s.—On Affectation in Ancient and Modern Art.—De Arati 
Conone Aug. Bockhii Prolusio Academica.—Anecdota Barocciana.—On 
the Roman Coloni, from the German of Savigny.—Memnon.—On the Po- 
sition of Susa.—On certain Tenses attributed to the Greek Verb.—Quo 
Anni Tempore Panathenzea Minora celebrata sint, queritur.— Miscellaneous 
Observations: on the Death of Paches.—On the Title of Xenophon’s 
Greek History, from the German of L. Dindorf.—On English Preterites 
and Genitives. 

Printed for Deightons, Cambridge; Rivingtons, London; and Parker, 
Oxford.—Of whom may be had, Parts I. II. and III., forming the first 
Volume, price 15s. boards, or any Part, singly, at 5s. 
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